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Chapter  1 

The  Research  Problem 
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I.  Purposes  of  the  Study; 

The  purposes  of  this  study  are  (1)  to  examine  the  relative 
influence  upon  adolescents  of  their  peers  and  families , (2)  to  compare 
these  influences  in  two  societies,  the  United  States  and  Denmark,  and 
(3)  in  a partial  replication  and  extension  of  Coleman’s  (1961)  study 
of  The  Adolescent  Society , to  describe  certain  aspects  of  the  internal 
structure  and  operation  of  the  adolescent  subcultures  in  the  United 
States  and  Denmark, 

Recent  research  conducted  among  high-school  students  in  the  United 
States  suggests  the  crucial  influence  of  peers  in  shaping  an  adolescent1 
goals,  values,  and  behavior.  In  The  Adolescent  Society.  Coleman  (1961) 
contends  that  adolescents  are  part  of  a distinctive  adolescent  society 
with  its  own  culture  and  status  system  — a society  which  stands  in 
isolation  from  the  adult  culture.  He  argues  that  the  goals  apd  values 
of  adolescents,  particularly  their  educational  goals,  are  often  at 
odds  with  educational  goals  and  values  of  adults.  The  extent  to  which 
this  is  a universal  phenomenon  among  youths  in  this  and  other  countries 
has  not  been  explored.  Certainly,  the  emergence  of  age-similar  groups 
of  adolescents  seems  to  be  a common  social  fact  (Eisenstadt,  1956, 

1963,  1965)  although  the  characteristics  and  values  of  these  groups 
have  not  been  investigated  extensively  in  modern  societies  other  than 
the  United  States. 

Also  unspecified  are  the  extent  to  which  the  values  and  goals  of 
adolescents  and  adults  differ  and  the  relative  influence  of  peers  and 
adults  upon  the  development  of  adolescents.  Coleman’s  analysis,  for 
instance,  documents  in  great  detail  the  characteristics  of  adolescent 
peer  groups  in  the  high  school  and  the  influence  of  these  groups  upon 
their  members.  No  data  are  presented,  however,  that  permit  a direct 
comparison  of  the  adolescent  culture  with  that  of  other  socializing 
forces  in  the  society  at  large.  The  adolescent  has  been  studied  in 
isolation  wi -hin  the  school,  ignoring  his  complex  social  interactions 
with  others  outside  of  school. 

In  the*  same  way  that  peer- group  studies  ignore  the  influence  of 
adults,  studies  of  the  family  have  focused  primarily  on  the  intra- 
family dynamics  and  rarely  have  examined  the  simultaneous  influence 
of  the  children1 8 peers. 


o 
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The  overall  goal  of  the  study  is  to  compare  the  operation  of 
adolescent  societies  under  different  cultural  conditions  and  the  impact 
of  these  adolescent  groups  relative  to  the  influence  of  the  family. 

We  are  interested  in  the  competing  influences  of  peer  groups  and  adults 
*n  ^^^erent  areas  adolescent  behavior  and  under  differing  cultural 
conditions.  The  cross-cultural  approach  permits  the  definition  of  the 
boundaries  of  generalizations  about  the  relationships  of  adolescents 
with  peers  and  with  parents.  In  addition,  cross-cultural  research 
provides  a parallel  to  the  manipulation  of  variables  that  is  otherwise 
only  possible  in  experimental  research.  The  two  countries  selected 
for  comparison  are  the  United  States  and  Denmark. 

Thus,  our  general  questions  concern  the  social  environments  provided 
for  adolescents  in  two  societies  and  their  implications  for  adolescent 
development.  We  are  interested  in  the  characteristics  of  the  social 

systems  of  which  the  adolescent  is  a member,  both  in  terms  of  their 

social  structure  and  values  and  in  the  relative  influences  of  these 

systems  upon  the  adolescent.  We  have  selected  two  such  groups  for 
study:  peers  in  school  and  the  family. 

More  specifically,  the  following  problems  will  be  investigated: 

1.  The  characteristics  of  adolescent  groups  in  secondary  schools 
in  the  United  States  and  Denmark,  with  respect  to  formal  statuses  and 
informal  friendships. 

2.  The  academic  and  intellectual  orientations  of  adolescents  in 
the  two  countries  and  the  characteristics  of  adolescents  who  value 
grades  and  studies. 

3.  The  patterns  of  interaction  between  adolescents  and  their 

parents  and  the  internal  structure  of  families  in  the  United  States 
and  Denmark. 

4.  The  consequences  of  different  family  patterns  for  the  adolescent' 
involvement  with  his  peers. 

5.  The  comparison  of  concordance  on  values  and  educational  goals 
between  (a)  the  adolescent  and  his  mother  and  (b)  the  adolescent  and 
his  best-school-friend. 

6.  The  identification  of  interactional  factors  which  affect  the 
relative  levels  of  concordance  with  parents  and  peers  in  the  two  countries 


Since  these  issues  stem  directly  from  Coleman's  (1961)  analysis 
of  the  American  "adolescent  society"  and  indirectly  from  the  historical 
development  of  the  adolescent-subculture  concept,  these  topics  are 
discussed  next. 

XX.  Review  of  Coleman's  (1961)  "The  Adolescent  Society:" 

Coleman's  (1961)  The  Adolescent  Society  reports  a survey  of  ten 
high  schools  in  Illinois,  selected  to  represent  a range  of  communities. 
Coleman  investigated  the  value  and  status  systems  among  adolescents  in 
these  schools,  describing  the  characteristics  of  students  mentioned  as 
being  in  positions  of  status  and  leadership  (for  instance,  members  of 
the  leading  crowd),  best  scholar,  best  athlete,  the  one  they  would  most 
"want  to  be  like."  The  majority  of  students  devalued  intellectual 
activities  and  placed  great  emphasis  on  athletic  achievement  and  popular- 
ity among  their  peers.  For  instance,  the  boy  who  was  named  best  student 
by  his  classmates  did  not  want  to  think  of  himself  as  a brilliant  student 
nearly  as  much  as  the  best  athlete  wanted  to  think  of  himself  as  an 
athletic  star  (pp.  248*252).  Furthermore,  Coleman  showed  that  the 
students  "who  are  seen  as  the  'intellectuals'  and  who  come  to  think 
of  themselves  in  this  way,  are  not  really  those  of  highest  intelligence, 
but  are  only  the  ones  who  are  willing  to  work  hard  at  a relatively 
unrewarded  activity."  (p.  265)  Coleman  thus  was  able  to  document 
strikingly  the  strong  influence  which  the  milieu  of  the  school  and  con- 
tacts with  peers  exert  on  adolescents.  Since  these  trends  are  expressed 
in  an  educational  institution  whose  main  goal  is  academic  achievement, 
voleman  concluded  that  the  values  of  the  adolescents  are  very  different 
from  those  of  adults,  in  particular  those  of  teachers  and  parents. 

Two  basic  and  closely-related  assumptions  are  crucial  to  Coleman's 
analysis:  (1)  adolescents  form  societies  that  stand  apart  from  adults, 

and  (2)  peers  constitute  the  most  important  influence  on  the  adolescent. 
Coleman  (1961)  states: 

With  his  fellows,  he  [the  child  of  high  school  age) 
comes  to  constitute  a small  society,  one  that  has 
most  of  its  important  interactions  within  itself,  and 
maintains  only  a few  threads  of  connection  with  the 
outside  adult  society  ...  The  adolescent  lives  more 
and  more  in  a society  of  his  own,  he  finds  the  family 
a less  and  less  satisfying  psychological  home.  As  a 
consequence,  the  home  has  less  and  less  ability  to 
mold  him.  (p.  3,  312) 


This  thesis  is  fundamental  to  Coleman's  investigation;  however,  he 
provides  very  little  data  subsequently  to  substantiate  it.  There  is 
no  information,  for  instance,  on  the  nature  of  the  adolescents'  contacts 
with  their  parents  or  other  adults.  Furthermore,  by  presenting  data 
solely  on  the  values  of  the  adolescents  and  making  inferences  about  the 


values  of  parents  and  teachers,  Coleman's  methodology  exaggerates  the 
separateness  of  the  adolescent  culture.  Yet,  despite  the  lack  of 
sufficient  evidence,  Coleman's  thesis  seems  to  have  been  accepted  by 
researchers  in  the  field  (e.g.,  Gottlieb  and  Ramsey,  1964). 

However,  in  a review  of  The  Adolescent  Society.  Berger  (1963) 
stresses  an  alternative  interpretation  of  Coleman's  data.  In  Berger's 
view,  the  adolescent's  values  reported  by  Coleman  (in  particular, 
anti-intellectualism)  reflect  values  characteristic  of  adult  society 
where,  for  instance,  qualities  such  as  popularity,  charm,  sociability 
and  attractiveness  are  highly  valued;  what  weakens  Coleman's 
book  is  its  uncritical  view  of  the  adult  society  and  its  neglect  of 
the  relation  of  individuals  to  it  ...”  (Berger,  1963,  p.  400)  We 
share  this  position.  The  Adolescent  Society  does  not  provide  enough 
evidence  to  support  the  conclusions  that  adolescents  stand  completely 
apart  from  adults  and  that  the  most  important  influence  on  them  is 
that  of  their  peers. 

These  questions  can  be  resolved  empirically  by  examining  the 
adolescents'  contacts  with  adults,  the  similarities  and  differences 
between  the  values  of  adolescents  and  different  groups  of  adults, 
the  particular  content  areas  in  which  these  agreements  and  disagree- 
ments occur,  and  the  conditions  under  which  agreement  is  maximized 
or  minimized.  While  Coleman  may  choose  to  concentrate  solely  on 
adolescents'  influences  upon  each  other,  he  is  not  justified  in 
deducing  that  peer  groups  in  high  school  are  the  sole  or  primary 
influence  at  work  without  presenting  additional  data.l  This  is 
essentially  an  empirical  question  in  which  it  is  crucial  to  investigate 


The  Appendix  to  Coleman's  The  Adolescent  Society  does  contain  a Parents' 
Questionnaire  used  in  his  study;  however,  the  data  provided  by  this 
questionnaire  are  not  used  in  the  reported  analyses  (except  for  one 
question  on  "image  preferred"  by  the  child).  In  a later  analysis 
(McDill  and  Coleman,  1965)  focused  upon  college  plans  of  adolescents, 
parent  and  peer  influences  are  pitted  against  each  other;  however, 
the  measure  of  parent  influence  upon  college  plans  is  limited  to  an 
estimate  of  parental  education  and  does  not  explore  parental  influences 
operating  through  shared  values,  goals,  or  aspirations.  Another  later 
study  (McDill,  Meyers,  and  Rigsby,  1966)  examined  the  effect  of  a 
limited  but  somewhat  more  direct  index  of  parental  influence  than  the 
measure  of  parental  educations  the  extent  of  parents'  interest  and 
involvement  in  their  children's  performance  and  school  policies.  A 
significant  effect  of  this  variable  upon  the  adolescents'  college 
piano  indeed  docs  appear. 
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the  relative  influence  of  other  groups  such  as  parents,  teachers,  or 
friends  outside  the  school  system*  Coleman  provides  a methodology 
for  identifying  adolescents'  involvement  and  participation  in  the 
high  school  peer  system.  Our  task  is  to  go  beyond  this  to  assess 
the  adolescent  participation  and  involvement  both  in  the  peer  and 

family  systems,  and  the  relative  influence  of  these  systems  upon 
him. 

III.  The  Concept  of  Adolescent  Subcultures 

For  more  than  a generation,  the  concept  of  adolescent  subculture^ 
has  been  surrounded  by  controversy  which  continues  to  grow,  with  little 
hope  for  an  adequate  resolution  in  the  near  future.2 

Historically,  the  concept  of  adolescent  subculture  has  been  traced 
to  Waller's  (1932)  The  Sociology  of  Learning,  (cf.,  Gordon,  1963; 

Meyers’  and  RiSsfey»  1966;  Turner,  1964)  and  to  Margaret  Mead's 
(1928)  stress  upon  cultural  influence  rather  than  physiological  matura- 
tion. Waller  described  the  school  as  a social  system  comprised  of  a 
cohesive  teacher  subculture  and  a separate  student  youth  culture,  and 
depicted  a strained  student- teacher  relationship  resulting  from  the 
conflicting  values  and  interests  of  these  two  groups.  In  Waller's 
view,  the  adolescent  subculture,  possessing  its  own  status-assigning 
system,  norms,  values,  and  leading  groups,  has  a distinctive  and 
self-contained  quality. 

A decade  after  Waller's  introduction  of  the  concept  of  youth 
culture.  Parsons  (1942)  posited  the  existence  of  a somewhat  similar 
age-graded  youth  culture^  Parsons  characterized  this  youth  culture 


This  term  generally  has  been  used  interchangeably  with  such  terms  as 
"adolescent  society,"  "youth  culture,"  "teen-age  culture,"  and  so 
forth  (cf.,  Boocock,  1966,  p.  27). 


For  example,  in  the  Review  of  Educational  Research  appraisals  of  the 
status  of  this  concept,  Hess  (1960)  presents  the  issue  as  "one  of  the 
minor  conceptual  controversies  in  the  study  of  adolescence,"  while 
Smith  and  Kleine  (1966)  see  it  as  a "debate  ...  destined  for  a fate 
similar  to  that  of  the  heredity  and  environment  controversy." 
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as  consisting  of  adolescent  boys  who  derive  a sense  of  achievement 
predominantly  through  athletics  and  adolescent  girls  who  concentrate 
on  social  popularity  through  sexual  attractiveness*  This  youth 
culture  was  described  as  irresponsible,  manifesting  a "...  strong 
tendency  to  repudiate  interest  in  adult  things  and  feel  at  least  a 
certain  recalcitrance  to  the  pressure  of  adult  expectations  and 
discipline."  Moreover,  Parsons  (1942)  viewed  this  phenomenon  as 
being  uniquely  American, 

Following  the  introduction  of  the  concept  of  adolescent  subculture, 
much  research  has  focused  on:  whether  or  not  adolescent  subcultures 

actually  exist  as  distinguishable  entities;  if  adolescent  subcultures 
do  exist,  what  are  their  sources  and  general  nature,  and  what  extent 
influence  do  adolescent  subcultures  exercise  in  different  areas  of 
adolescent  behavior*  We  next  discuss  some  evidence  on  these  questions. 

A.  Single-Culture  Studies: 

1*  Existence  of  adolescent  subculture: 

Although  there  is  considerable  agreement  that  an  adolescent 
subculture  exists  (e.g.,  Boocock,  1966;  Coleman,  1961;  Gordon,  1957; 
Gottlieb  and  Ramsey,  1964;  Gottlieb  and  Reeves,  1963;  Smith,  1962), 
this  view  is  not  without  opposition;  Bealer  and  Willits  (1961),  Berger 
(1963),  Elkin  and  Westley  (1955),  Epperson  (1964),  and  Friesen  (1966) 
typify  those  who  dissent  from  this  view,  sometimes  offering  evidence 
contradicting  it* 

Still  other  investigators  (e.g.,  Jahoda  and  Warren,  1965)  label 
the  question  of  the  existence  of  an  adolescent  subculture  as  a "psuedo 
issue,"  arguing  that  each  of  two  types  of  investigation  is  useful  depending 
upon  what  they  reveal:  the  characteristics  the  adolescent  shares  with 

his  peer  group  as  well  as  those  he  shares  with  the  major  culture. 

Epperson  (1964)  states:  "We  still  need  a conceptual  scheme  that  takes 

into  consideration  the  multiple  loyalties  of  the  teen-ager  and  the 
relation  of  these  loyalties  to  specific  situations."  (p.  96)  This 
position  reflects  the  major  focus  of  the  present  study:  the  relative 

influence  of  peers  and  family  in  several  domains  of  adolescent  behavior 
in  two  different  cultures. 

Thus,  Smith  and  Kleine  (1966)  present  a balanced  summary  of  the 
present  status  of  the  question  concerning  the  existence  of  adolescent 
subcultures: 
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The  present  debate  concerning  the  existence  of  an 
adolescent  sub&ociety  appears  destined  for  a fate 
similar  to  that  of  the  heredity  and  environment 
controversy:  the  emphatic  but  oversimplified  "yes" 

and  "no"  answers  give  way  to  more  subdued  complex 
questions.  Adolescents  share  some  values  uniquely 
with  other  adolescents  on  the  national  scale;  some 
values  are  shared  uniquely  with  specific  reference 
groups;  and  some  values  are  shared  with  a broader 
adult  cultural  fabric  of  which  they  represent  bright 
old  strands.  For  some  research  questions,  phrased 
at  varying  conceptual  levels  (e.g.,  economic,  socio- 
logical, or  psychological),  the  use  of  the  concept 
"sub-culture"  may  permit  examination  of  certain 
discontinuities  or  continuous  aspects;  for  other 
questions  the  concept  will  not  be  of  help.  (p.  427) 

2.  Sources  and  general  nature  of  peer-group  influence: 

Newcomb  (1962)  argues  that  peer-group  influence  is  both 
"determined"  and  "determining,"  thus  distinguishing  antecedent  factors 
which  determined  the  formation  and  behavior  of  the  adolescent  group 
from  the  consequences  of  adolescent- group  influences.  A student's 
desire  to  attend  college  may  motivate  him  to  seek  certain  peers  and 
behave  with  them  in  certain  ways.  The  student's  college  plans  and 
his  behavior  to  implement  these  plans  then  may  be  affected  by  his 
peers . 

An  issue  related  to  the  sources  of  adolescent  groups  --  to  their 
"determined"  properties  — is  the  question  of  whether  adolescents  form 
"contracultures"  or,  instead  establish  genuinely  autonomous  and  independent 
cultural  systems  possessing  distinctive  evaluative  standards.  Although 
there  is  considerable  belief  (e.g.,  Coleman,  1961;  Davis,  1940;  Parsons, 
1942;  Yinger,  1960)  that  adolescent  contracultures  arise  to  repudiate 
the  standards  and  pressures  of  adult  society,  other  investigators 
(e.g.,  Schwartz  and  Merten,  1967;  Turner,  1964)  claim  that  an  adoles- 
cent subculture  is  not  a contraculture,  resting  on  its  power  to 
repudiate  or  undermine  basic  adult  values,  but  is  a genuinely  indep- 
endent culture:  "...  the  social  categories  inherent  in  the  adolescent 

status  terminology  provide  the  members  of  this  age-grade  with  their 
own  world  view,  life  styles,  and  moral  standards."  (Schwartz  and 
Merten,  1967,  p.  453)  This  latter  view  is  consistent  with  the  posi- 
tion that  a crucial  condition  for  the  formation  of  a subculture  is  the 
existence,  in  effective  interaction  with  each  other,  of  a number  of 
actors  with  similar  problems  of  adjustment  (Cohen,  1955;  Gottlieb 
Beeves,  and  TenHouten,  1966). 


A related  alternative  to  the  contraculture  view  is  that  adolescent 
peer  groups  operate  to  serve  only  certain  limited  functions:  to 

organize  particular  social  activities  and  support  certain  limited 
values  and  preferences  (for  example,  in  matters  of  taste  and  manners 
such  as  dress  and  dating  patterns).  This  view  holds  that  in  all 
other  basic  respects  beyond  these  limited  areas,  adolescent  peer 
groups  do  not  oppose  adult  standards,  but  are  integrated  with  them 
(e.g.,  Bandura  and  Walters,  1963;  Douvan  and  Adelson,  1966;  Hollingshead 
1949;  Musgrove,  1966;  Remmers,  1962;  Remmers  et  al. . 1966;  Riley, 

Riley  and  Moore,  1962;  Schwartz  and  Merten,  1967;  Solomon,  1961; 

Turner,  1964).  In  these  analyses  of  the  adolescent  subculture,  those 
areas  of  adolescent  life  which  are  dictated  by  peer-group  influence 
are  those  in  which  adults  do  not  have  a great  stake. 

Many  other  explanations  of  the  sources  of  adolescent  subculture 
have  been  offered  --  almost  as  many  as  writers  on  the  subject: 

a.  the  speed  and  complexity  of  modern  social  change  which 
undermines  parental  control  (e.g.,  Davis,  1940;  Keniston,  1962; 

Mead,  1958) 

b.  the  affluence  of  a society  which  allows  it  to  prolong 
the  period  of  formal  schooling  (e.g.,  Bernard,  1961) 

c.  the  unresolved  ambiguity  and  marginality  of  the  adolescent's 
role  in  society  (e.g.,  Linton,  1954;  Mays,  1961;  Sarnoff,  1962) 

d.  the  attempt  by  adult  society  to  keep  adolescents  in 
colonial  subjugation  by  restricting  them  to  their  own  societies  within 
the  high  school  (e.g.,  Friedenberg,  1965) 

e.  the  provision  of  a vehicle  for  emancipation  from  the 
family  (e.g,,  Ausubel,  1954;  Phelps  and  Horrocks,  1958) 

f.  the  need  to  cushion  the  demands  from  the  adult  world, 

to  mediate  these  demands  so  that  the  adolescent  can  be  guided  to  know 
which  of  these  demands  he  must  meet  and  which  he  can  ignore  safely 
(Douvan  and  Gold,  1966) 

g.  the  asynchronism  between  biological  and  social  maturity 
and  the  seeking  of  a collective  solution  to  this  asynchronism  (e.g., 
Elkin  and  Westley,  1955). 

Eisenstadt's  (1962)  view  of  the  sources  of  adolescent  subculture 
combines  several  antecedent  conditions:  nonessential  adolescent  labor, 

pluralistic  religion  and  secular  systems,  economic  specialization 
requiring  technical  training,  a kinship  structure  which  does  not 


facilitate  adequately  the  attainment  of  full  social  status  by  its 
junior  members.  Clear ly,  no  single  source  of  adolescent  subcultures 
will  explain  their  existence;  however,  the  exact  combination  of 
circumstances  leading  to  their  formation  has  not  been  established 
empirically. 

The  "determining"  property  of  the  peer  group  is  emphasized 
inmost  studies  of  adolescent  subculture  (e.g.,  Gordon,  1957; 

Coleman,  1961;  McDill,  Rigsby  and  Meyers,  196*5).  We  turn  now  to 
the  extent  and  nature  of  these  determining  effects  upon  adolescents. 

3.  Extent  of  Influence  of  Adolescent  Subculture: 

There  is  some  agreement  (e.g.,  Campbell,  1964;  Coleman,  1961; 
Parsons  and  Bales,  1955;  Sherif  and  Sherif,  1964;  Simpson,  1959)  that 
the  adolescent  subculture  has  marked  and  widespread  influence  on  the 
adolescents1  developing  attitudes,  values,  interests,  and  aspirations 
and  that  these  influences  often  are  divergent  from  or  in  conflict  with 
the  influences  of  adult  society.  This  theme  is  advanced  most  explicitly 
by  Coleman  (1961). 

The  adolescent  is  "cut  off"  from  the  rest  of  society, 
forced  inward  toward  his  own  age  group,  made  to  carry 
out  his  whole  social  life  with  others  his  own  age  ... 

Our  society  has  within  its  midst  a set  of  small  teen- 
age societies  which  focus  teen-age  interests  and 
attitudes  on  things  far  removed  from  adult  responsibil- 
ities and  which  may  develop  standards  that  lead  away 
from  those  goals  established  by  the  larger  society. 

(P.  3,  9) 

However,  this  assertion  has  been  questioned  widely  (e.g., 

Bandura  and  Walters,  1933;  Douvan  and  Adelson,  1966;  Hollingshead, 

1949;  Musgrove,  1966;  Remmers,  1962;  Remmers  et  al. , 1966;  Riley, 

Riley,  and  Moore,  1961;  Schwartz  and  Merten,  1967;  Solomon,  1961; 

Turner,  1964).  For  example,  Musgrove  (1966)  quotes  evidence  from  ' 
England  (Morris,  1958),  France  (Pitts,  I960),  and  the  United  States 
(e.g.,  Lucas  and  Horrocks,  1958;  Peck  and  Havighurst,  1960;  Riley, 

Riley,  and  Moore,  1961)  which  supports  the  view  of  the  relative 
unimportance  of  the  peer  group  as  compared  with  other  sources  of 
influence.  Turner  (1964)  contends  that  peer-group  effects  are 
merely  superficial  and  ritualistic: 
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The  terra,  subculture  has  been  applied  to  youth  behavior 
on  the  grounds  that  a widespread  and  distinctive 
pattern  of  behavior  is  transmitted  and  imposed  within 
a youth  society  •••  on  the  other  hand,  youth  sub- 
culture is  necessarily  a more  segmental  part  of  the 
individual's  life  than  the  more  common  types  of 
subculture.  In  addition,  a suspicion  is  justified 
that  youth  subculture  is  frequently  adopted  rit- 
ualis tically,  so  that  it  does  not  penetrate  to  the 
private  convictions  of  its  adherents/-  (p.  169) 


Both  views  --  that  the  peer  group  is  exclusive  and  overpowering 
or  trivial  and  superficial  --  need  qualification:  clearly,  the 

extent  of  peer- group  influence  varies  under  different  conditions  and 
for  different  areas  of  adolescent  behavior.  Although  the  evidence  is 
inconsistent,  variations  in  the  extent  of  peer-group  influence  have 
been  studied  for  boys  and  girls,  different  social-class  groups, 

1 erent  age  groups,  and  for  schools  of  different  and  geographic 
oca  on.  Campbell  s (1964)  view  that  the  peer  group  has  stronger 
effects  for  girls  than  for  boys  is  endorsed  by  some  studies  (e.g., 
Anastasi  and  Miller,  1949;  Ausubel,  1954)  and  contradicted  by  others 
(e.g.,  Douvan  and  Adelson,  1966;  Tuma  and  Livson,  1960).  Some  studies 

ioA*.  ifKJ??48  D0Uvan  and  Adelson,  1966;  Jones,  1958;  Maas, 

1954,  Purnell,  1966;  Stone  and  Church,  1957)  claim  that  middle-class 

! are  ?°re  pee5  oriented  than  lower-class  adolescents, 

J lo  h®r  investigators  (e.g.,  Campbell,  1964)  contest  this  position. 

• . ? influence  presumably  increases  from  freshman  to  senior  year  in 

P^cn«!h0i°L^'8*,JD0UVan  Adelson»  19$6;  McDill  and  Coleman,  1965; 

* f l9*2)’  aad  Pres«mably  is  greater  for  adolescents  whose  fathers 
are  absent  from  the  home  (Hetherington,  1966).  The  variations  in 

of  dif inf Juence  bavf  also  been  investigated  for  high  schools 

framntrZi  L 1 Barker  and  GumP»  1964)»  and  for  adolescents 

lu areas,  small  towns,  and  larger  cities  (Coleman,  1961). 

Fxnaiiy,  the  extent  of  peer  influence  varies  for  different  areas  of 
adolescent  behavior;  these  studies  will  be  discussed  further  in  our 
analysis  of  the  relative  impact  of  parents  and  peers. 

Effects  upon  intellectual  activities: 


Many  studies  indicate  that  peer-group  influence  is 

the  educational  and  intellectual  goals  of  the  School 
sueeest  1Coleman  <1961)  cites  a variety  of  evidence  to 

if8no^\nh«*;  the  value  system  of  adolescents  is  strongly  non-intellectu 
that  thl h s°“a  resPects,  anti- intellectual.  Tannenbaum  (1962)  notes 
that  the  brilliant  student  is  an  exceptionally  prominent  target  for 

himntoSH  ?4KSSU^ei  t0  c1onform  t0  certain  behaviors  and  values,  forcing 
deliberately  mask  his  talent  to  relieve  these  pressures.  Braham 
(1965)  cites  studies  which  show  that  the  adolescent's  peer  group  provid 


an  intellectually  negative  setting  rather  than  an  intellectually 
nuturing  one.  Douvan  and  Gold  (1966)  state  the  similar  conclusion 
that  the  dominant  peer- value  system  in  American  high  schools  is 
anti- intellectual  and  that  studies  of  high  schools  reveal  the  low 
value  high  school  students  attach  to  the  scholarly  image  and  the 
difficulty  bright  and  competent  students  face  in  accepting  the 
image  as  their  own.  Smith  (1962)  also  agrees  that  adolescent 
cliques  "...  set  up  norms  contrary  to  those  of  school.  These 
are  generally  deterrents  to  academic  achievement,  diverting  inter- 
ests into  athletics  and  social  activities .,l  (p.  79)  Boocock 

(1966),  surveying  these  and  other  studies  on  peer-group  influence 
on  student  performance,  concludes  that  the  student's  peer-group 
has  a powerful  influence  upon  his  attitudes  toward  and  behavior 
in  school,  often  working  at  variance  with  the  learning-achievement 
goals  of  the  school. 

Several  studies  (e.g.,  Coleman,  1961;  Gordon,  1957;  Remmers 
and  Radler,  1957;  Tannenbaum,  1962)  point  to  one  consequence  of  the 
anti- intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  adolescent  subculture:  the 

need  to  dissimulate  in  order  to  hide  or  mask  intellectual  accomplish- 
ment. Douvan  and  Gold  (1966)  conclude  that,  while  adolescents  will 
not  necessarily  punish  academic  achievement  directly,  they  favor  a 
kind  of  application  to  the  job  of  student  which  is  neither  too  diligent 
nor  too  compliant. 

As  has  been  true  of  almost  every  observation  made  about  the 
operaticn  of  the  adolescent  subculture,  once  again  there  are 
dissenters  to  the  non- intellectual  or  anti- intellectual  character- 
ization of  the  adolescent  group  (e.g.,  Campbell,  1964;  Peck  and 
Gallani,  1962).  For  example.  Turner  (1964)  states  that  his  findings 
"...  belie  an  effective  youth  conspiracy  against  academic  excellence." 
(p.  169) 


5.  Effects  upon  educational  plans  and  aspirations: 

It  would  appear  that  a direct  transition  should  exist 
between  the  topics  of  intellectual ism  and  educational  aspirations 
among  adolescents,  with  the  supposition  being  that  a strong  positive 
relationship  operates  between  the  two.  McDill  and  Coleman  (1963) 
found,  however,  no  such  positive  relationship,  which  they  explained 
as  follows: 

Whatever  the  association  that  adults  see  between  college 
and  intellectual ism,  the  adolescents  who  are  at  the  center 
of  their  high  school  social  systems  see  the  two  as  quite 
distinct  entities:  college  containing  the  promise  of 

adult  status,  but  intellectual ism  carrying  the  connotations 
of  acquiesence  and  subordination  to  adults. 


Nonetheless,  the  strong  effect  of  the  peer  group  on  intellectual 
activities  reappears  in  the  studies  which  consider  educational  plans 
and  aspirations  (e.g.,  Alexander  and  Campbell,  1964;  Boyle,  1966; 
Coleman,  1961;  McDill  and  Coleman,  1965;  McDill,  Meyers,  and  Rigsby, 
1966;  Michael,  1961;  Simpson,  1962;  Wilson,  1959).  Herriott's  (1963) 
finding  is  typical,  that  a strong  independent  relationship  exists 
between  level  of  educational  aspiration  and  the  expectation  per- 
ceived from  a friend  of  the  same  age. 

In  addition,  McDill  and  Coleman  (1965)  report  that  from  the 
freshman  to  the  senior  year  in  high  school,  the  contribution  of 
peer  influence  and  status  to  variation  in  college  plans  increases 
for  both  sexes;  however,  this  increase  is  greater  for  boys  than  for 
girls. 

Once  again,  dissenting  findings  appear.  Halier  and  Butterworth 
(1960)  found  no  conclusive  evidence  that  peer  interaction  affects 
level  of  educational  and  vocational  aspiration.  Similarly,  Turner 

(1964)  reports  no  clear  relationships  between  peer-group  effects  and 
ambition. 


6.  Other  effects  of  peer-group  influence! 

The  most  frequent  discussions  of  peer-group  influence 
describe  its  function  as  a frame  of  reference  for  emancipation  from 
the  family,  the  achievement  of  independent  status,  and  the  development 
of  a differentiated  sense  of  identity  (e.g.,  Ausubel,  1954,  Campbell, 
1964;  Muus,  1962;  Phelps  and  Horrocks,  1958;  Schmuck  and  Lohman,  1965; 
Sherif  and  Cantril,  1947).  Almost  as  frequent  are  discussions  of  peer- 
group  effects  upon  the  adolescents'  self-concept  (Rivlin,  1959; 

Rosenberg,  1965;  Sherif  and  Sherif,  1964,  1965a,  b)  and  the  develop- 
ment of  appropriate  sex  roles  (e.g.,  Schwartz  and  Merten,  1967; 

Smith,  1962).  Schmuck  and  Lohman  (1965)  review  the  studies  which 
indicate  that  the  adolescent  period  is  especially  conducive  to  peer 
influence  upon  personality  development. 

In  addition  the  peer  group  also  has  been  shown  to  display  strong 
effects  upon  the  adolescents'  religious  beliefs  (Rosen,  1965),  political 
ideology  (e.g.,  Schiff,  1964;  Solomon  and  Fishman,  1964;  Wilson,  1959), 
and  moral  development:  (Kohlberg,  in  press).  Since  the  peer-group 
influence  upon  less  serious  issues  of  taste,  preferences,  and  manners 
has  been  documented  amply,  almost  the  entire  gamut  of  possible  behavioral 
effects  of  the  peer  group  upon  the  adolescent  has  some  empirical  con- 
firmation. Of  course,  this  documentation  exists  in  scattered  and  un- 
related studies,  leaving  unresolved  the  questions  of  which  areas  of 
behavior  or  attitude  are  most  affected  by  peer  influence  and  how  these 
effects  compare  with  the  simultaneous  impacts  of  other  socialization 
forces. 


B.  Cross-cultural  studies  of  peer-group  influences: 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  cross-cultural  studies  of  adolescence 
(cf. , Grinder  and  Englund,  1966;  Havighurst,  1963);  however,  very  few 
cross-cultural  studies  compare  societies  for  the  peer-groups1  influence 
upon  the  adolescents1  attitudes,  values,  preferences,  and  aspirations. 

Cross-cultural  analyses  of  adolescence  include  studies  of 
attitudes  (e.g.,  Barge,  1964;  Lambert  and  Rlineberg,  1967;  Feck 
and  Guerrero,  1963;  Stoodley,  1957),  personality  (e.g.,  Becker  and 
Carroll,  1962;  Havighurst  et  al,.  1965),  educational  performance 
(Foshay,  Thorndike,  Hotyat,  Pidgeon,  and  Walker,  1962;  Husen,  1967), 
suicide  (Iga,  1961),  "ego- ideal"  (Wheeler,  1961),  internalization  of 
norms  of  acceptable  social  conduct  (Boehm,  1957;  Bronfenbrenner, 

Devereux,  Suci,  and  Rogers,  1966),  perception  of  the  teacher  (Anderson,, 
Anderson,  Cohen,  and  Nutt,  1959),  anticipated  post-high  school  problems 
(Remmers,  1962),  political  ideology  (e.g.,  Converse  and  Dupeaux,  1962; 
Hess,  1963),  effects  of  child  socialization  (Devereux,  1965,  1966; 

Whiting  and  Child,  1953),  the  norms  of  behavior  which  adolescents 
consider  appropriate  in  responding  to  persons  perceived  as  possessing 
certain  objectional  characteristics  (Triandis  and  Triandis,  1962; 
Triandis,  Davis  and  Takezawa,  1965),  and  the  adolescent  rebellion 
and  alienation  from  adult  society  as  well  as  the  various  forms  of 
social  control  of  adolescent  nonconformity  (Bronfenbrenner,  1962; 

Fukami,  1961;  Hsu,  Watrous  and  Lord,  1960/61;  Lifton,  1962;  Mays, 

1961,  1965;  Murphy,  1963;  Rabin,  1961). 

A topic  which  has  received  attention  in  several  cross-cultural 
studies  is  the  adolescents’  occupational  plans  and  preferences. 
Unfortunately,  these  studies  do  not  allow  comparison  and  generalization 
since  their  samples  were  so  diverse.  Kanungo  (1960)  worked  in  India 
and  America,  Katz  (1962)  in  Australia  and  Great  Britain,  Tyler  and 
Sundberg  in  Holland  and  America,  Smith,  Ramsey  and  Castillo  (1963) 
in  Japan,  the  Fhillipines,  and  America.  Ausubel  (1961)  studied 
Maori  and  European  youth  in  New  Zealand,  and  Lambert  and  Klineberg 
(1963,  1967)  studied  adolescents  in  eleven  countries,  including 
Turkey,  Germany,  Japan,  and  Lebanon.  In  general,  occupational  choice 
among  adolescents  in  all  countries  becomes  more  realistic  with  increasing 
age,  but  other  generalizations  are  difficult  to  extract. 

Several  writers  (e.g.,  Campbell,  1964)  have  suggested  that  peer 
influence  plays  a larger  role  in  the  United  States  than  in  certain 
other  cultures,  although  the  evidence  for  this  is  weak.  Hsu,  Watrous, 
and  Lord  (1960/61)  interpret  their  data  on  Chinese  youths  in  Hawaii 
and  American  youths  in  Chicago  as  reflecting  greater  peer  effects  in 
the  United  States,  and  Mas low  and  Diaz-Guerrero  (1960)  Interpret 
Mexican-American  differences  in  the  same  manner.  However,  no  rigorous 
empirical  evidence  has  accumulated  on  this  topic  as  yet. 
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To  summarize  the  results  of  both  single-culture  and  cross-culture 
studies  of  peer  group  influences,  most  investigators  agree  that 
adolescent  subcultures  indeed  do  exist,  in  one  form  or  another,  as 
distinct  entities  and  that  their  effects  upon  adolescents  are  both 
powerful  and  diverse.  Proposed  explanations  of  the  sources  of  adoles- 
cent subcultures  are  speculative  and  appear  in  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
ranging  from  dynamics  based  upon  "contraculture"  to  "being  in  the 
same  boat."  A minority  of  researchers  believe  that  adolescent  subcultures 
are  a myth,  and  that,  since  they  do  not  exist,  searches  for  their  sources 
and  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  influence  are  meaningless.  The 
scattered  cross-cultural  studies  on  peer-group  influence  have  not 
illuminated  the  operation  of  multiple  reference  groups  upon  the  adoles- 
cents or  the  manner  in  which  these  multiple  loyalties  affect  different 
domains  of  adolescent  behavior. 

XV,  Family  Influences  upon  Adolescents; 

Most  studies  of  the  family  have  focused  upon  intra- family 
interactions,  ignoring  the  simultaneous  operation  of  other  socializing 
forces.  Since  the  literature  on  these  intra- family  influences  upon 
adolescent  development  is  so  extensive  and  since  the  major  focus  of 
this  study  is  upon  the  simultaneous  assessment  of  family  and  peer 
influences,  no  general  topical  analysis  of  intra- family  effects  is 
offered  in  this  introduction.  Instead,  as  specific  issues  relevant 
to  family  influence  are  tested  in  subsequent  chapters,  the  relevant 
literature  will  be  reviewed  at  those  later  points.  Thus,  the  studies 
of  family  influence  upon  adolescents'  values,  attitudes,  educational 
and  occupational  aspirations,  self-concept,  and  peer-group  behavior 
will  be  reviewed  in  Chapters  7-12. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  studies,  several  general  sources 
are  useful  in  the  analysis  of  family  effects  upon  adolescent  behavior. 
Especially  valuable  is  the  review  by  Furstenberg  (1967)  on  transmission 
of  attitudes  in  the  family  as  well  as  the  following  descriptions  of 
families  within  single  cultures:  Boocock  (1966),  Douvan  and  Adelson 

(1966),  Dubin  and  Dubin  (1965),  Glidewell  (1961),  Holtzman  and  Moore 
(1965),  Nye  and  Berardo  (1966),  Schmuck  and  Lohman  (1965),  Shanas  and 
Streib  (1965),  Smith  (1962),  and  Zelditch  (1964a).  General  cross- 
cultural  descriptions  of  family  structure  and  influence  include: 

Brembeck  (1966),  Hill  (1962),  Marsh  (1967),  Nimkoff  (1965),  Stephens 
(1963),  Sussman  (1966),  Whiting  and  Child  (1953),  and  Zelditch  (1964b). 


V. 


Relative  Influence  of  Peers  and  Family: 


The  focus  of  the  present  study  is  upon  the  simultaneous  assessment 
of  several  socializing  influences  upon  the  adolescent.  However,  the 
question  of  relative  influence  of  parents  and  peers  requires  at  least 
two  extensions  to  retain  its  inherent  complexity:  what  are  the  multiple 

loyalties  of  adolescents  (1)  in  each  of  several  domains  of  adolescent 
behavior,  and  (2)  under  different  cultural  conditions?  As  McDill  and 
Coleman  (1965)  indicate,  "The  relative  contributions  of  family  background 
and  of  peer  influences  have  been  somewhat  neglected,"  (p.  111)  This 
simple  formulation  of  the  problem  Indeed  has  been  neglected;  the  more 
complex  formulation  --  considering  relative  influence  in  different  areas 
of  behavior  and  under  different  cultural  conditions  --  has  been  almost 
entirely  ignored, 

A.  Relative  Influence,  "Contraculture,"  and  the  Hydraulic  Theory 
of  Adolescent  Behavior: 

One  approach  to  the  issue  of  relative  influence  of  peers  and 
parents  is  the  "contraculture"  interpretations  of  the  adolescent  sub- 
culture (e.g.,  Coleman,  1961;  Davis,  1940;  Parsons,  1942;  Yinger,  1960), 

In  this  view,  adolescent  groups  arise  to  oppose  and  repudiate  the  standards 
and  pressures  of  adult  society. 

This  contraculture  position  is,  in  turn,  related  to  the  most  prevalent 
theory  of  adolescent  response  to  competing  influences:  the  "hydraulic" 

view  which  holds  that  ",,,  the  less  the  level  of  involvement  with  parents, 
the  greater  the  level  of  involvement  with  peers,  and  vice  versa," 

(Gottlieb,  Reeves,  and  TehHouten,  1966,  p,  42) 

Many  investigators  who  propose  that  peer  influences  are  prepotent 
for  the  adolescent  share  this  "hydraulic"  theory.  For  example,  Douvan 
and  Adelson  (1966)  state  that,  in  rejecting  one  source  of  authority, 
the  parent,  the  adolescent  substitutes  another,  the  peers,  Coleman's 
(1961)  position, particularly  pertinent  to  the  present  study,  is  the 
most  solidly  based  in  a hydraulic  theory,  assuming  that  the  stronger 
the  rejection  of  adult  standards,  the  stronger  the  acceptance  of  peer 
standards  (and,  conversely,  the  stronger  the  acceptance  of  adults,  the 
less  the  need  for  accepting  peer  influence). 

Even  those  investigators  (e,g,,  Musgrove,  1966;  Rammers,  1962)  who 
propose  that  the  balance  of  power  is  in  favor  of  parents  and  not  peers 
often  implicitly  subscribe  to  a hydraulic  interpretation.  Here  the 
application  of  the  hydraulic  theory  contends  that  since  adults  continue 
to  exert  strong  influence  upon  the  adolescent  in  his  fundamental  decisions, 
peer-group  effects  do  not  play  an  important  role.  Thus,  the  hydraulic 
theory  --  whether  adult  influences  or  peer  effects  are  considered  pre- 
potent --  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  adolescent  will  lean  upon 
some  external  agent:  if  not  parents,  then  peers;  if  not  peers,  then  parents. 


B.  An  Alternative  Theory:  Generalized  Social  Interaction. 

There  is  no  a priori  basis  for  accepting  the  assumption  of 
the  hydraulic  theory  that  strong  commitment  to  adult  standards  is 
accompanied  uniformly  by  weak  commitment  to  peers,  and  vice  versa. 
Consistent  with  Riesman's  (1950)  typology  of  "inner- directed”  and 
"outer- directed"  personalities,  adolescents  may  display  differing 
levels  of  generalized  social  interaction,  some  adolescents  depending 
heavily  upon  several  external  agents,  parents  and  peers,  others 
depending  little  upon  either  parents  or  peers. 

This  alternative  theory  of  a generalized  level  of  social  interaction 
allowed  Won,  Yamamura  and  Ikeda  (1965)  to  categorize  adolescents  into 
groups  high  in  response  to  both  "parent  and  peer  counseling"  and  low 
in  response  to  both  sources.  The  operation  of  a generalized  social- 
interaction  level  led  Morris  (1958)  to  conclude  that  "With  the  decline 
of  reliance  upon  authority  comes  the  judgment  that  one  should  not  lean 
too  heavily  upon  friends."  Thus,  some  adolescents  will  follow  con- 
scientiously both  parent  and  peer  standards,  others  may  ignore  both 
sources  with  equal  conscientiousness. 

c*  The  "Hydraulic"  and  "Generalized  Social  Interaction"  Theories 
Combined; 

These  alternative  theoretical  ideas  are  not  necessarily 
incompatible,  and  both  theories  have  implications  for  the  present 
study's  analysis  of  concordance  between  the  adolescent  and  his  parents 
and  peers.  The  "hydraulic"  position  would  predict  that,  in  certain 
areas  of  adolescent  behavior  and  under  certain  cultural  conditions, 
adolescents  will  show  high  concordance  with  parents  and  low  concordance 
with  peers  or  vice  versa.  The  "generalized  social  interaction"  theory 
predicts  that,  in  other  domains  of  behavior  and  under  different  cultural 
conditions,  adolescents  will  display  high  concordance  with  both  parents 
and  peers  or  low  concordance  with  both. 

Very  few  empirical  precedents  exist  for  predicting  this  full 
range  of  relative  concordances  between  the  adolescent  and  his  parents 
and  peers.  However,  a few  studies  suggest  how  differing  patterns  of 
concordance  may  operate  in  different  areas  of  adolescent  behavior  and 
under  different  cultural  conditions.  For  example,  the  findings  of 
Riley,  Riley,  and  Moore  (1961)  suggest  (1)  high  concordance  between 
the  adolescent  and  both  parents  and  peers  on  the  desirability  of  being 
popular  with  peers,  (2)  high  concordance  with  parents  and  low  con- 
cordance with  peers  on  the  adolescent's  expectations  about  his  future 
adult  role,  and  (3)  low  concordance  with  parents  and  high  concordance 
with  peers  in  the  adolescent's  desire  to  "have  a good  time." 
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A recent  program  of  cross-cultural  research  (Bronfenbrenner, 
Devereux,  Suci,  and  Rogers,  1966;  Devereux,  1965)  allows  some 
additional  elaboration  of  both  the  hydraulic  and  generalized-social- 
interaction  theories  of  adolescent  behavior.  Under  experimental 
conditions  designed  to  manipulate  adult  and  peer  pressure  upon  the 
adolescent,  Devereux  (1965)  reports  four  categories  of  adolescent 
reaction.  Two  categories  reflect  the  dynamics  of  the  hydraulic 
theory:  (1)  adolescents  who  yield  to  adult  pressure  but  resist  peer 

pressure  (the  "adult  conf ormers") , and  (2)  adolescents  who  resist 
adults  but  yield  to  peers  (the  "peer  conf ormers") . The  remaining 
two  categories  of  adolescent  reaction  reflect  the  operation  of  general- 
ized social  interaction:  (1)  adolescents  who  yield  to  both  adult  and 

peer  pressures  (the  "general  conformists"),  and  (2)  adolescents  who 
resist  both  types  of  pressure  (the  "autonomous"  adolescents). 

Other  findings  of  this  research  program  relate  to  these 
alternative  theoretical  positions.  With  respect  to  cross-cultural 
differences  in  response  to  peer  pressure  toward  deviant  behavior,  the 
hydraulic  alternatives  appear:  English  adolescents  are  reported  to  be 

far  more  peer- oriented  than  adult- oriented  than  Americans  (Devereux, 
1965)  who  in  turn  are  more  peer- oriented  than  adult- oriented  when 
compared  with  adolescents  in  the  USSR  (Bronfenbrenner,  Devereux, 

Suci,  and  Rogers,  1966).  However,  another  finding  of  this  cross- 
cultural  research  suggests  the  operation  of  generalized  levels  of 
social  interaction:  in  the  Soviet  sample,  strong  adherence  to  both 

peer-  and  adult  standards  co-existed  (an  expression  of  generalized 
social  interaction),  whereas  in  the  American  sample,  strong  adherence 
to  peers  accompanied  weak  adherence  to  adults  and  vice  versa  (both 
expressing  the  hydraulic  operation). 

Given  the  prevalence  of  the  hydraulic  theory  of  adolescent 
behavior  it  is  not  surprising  that  almost  all  other  students  of  parent 
and  peer  effects  define  areas  in  which  high  parent-low  peer  or  low 
parent-high  peer  concordances  operate.  Parental  influence  reportedly 
is  stronger  than  peer  effects  for  occupational  aspirations  (e.g., 
Simpson,  1962),  degree  of  deviant  behavior  (e.g..  Won,  Yamamura,  and 
Ikeda,  1965),  dating  or  reporting  a delinquent  act  (e.g.,  Brittain, 
1963),  political  preferences  (e.g.,  Remmers,  1962),  expectations  about 
their  subsequent  adult  values  (e.g.,  Riley,  Riley,  and  Moore,  1961), 
joining  a school  club  (e.g.,  Coleman,  1961),  friendship  selection 
(e.g.,  Westley  and  Elkin,  1956),  and  even  such  matters  as  the  use  of 
the  family  car,  proper  behavior  on  dates,  and  appropriate  punishment 
for  misbehavior  (e.g.,  Hackett,  1951).  In  contrast,  peer  influence 
presumably  predominates  in  affecting  academic  performance  (e.g., 
Coleman,  1961),  religious  norms  (e.g.,  Rosen,  1955b,  1965),  £ 


courses  to  be  taken  in  school  and  clothes  to  wear  (e.g*,  Brittain, 

1963),  sex  role  identification  (e.g.,  Neiraan,  1954),  and  educational 
aspirations  (e*g*,  McDill  and  Coleman,  1965)*  Douvan  and  Adelson 
(1966)  summarize  these  indicators  of  relative  influence  by  contending 
that  on  deeper  issues  of  morals  and  personal  problems  and  in  impor- 
tant decision  and  conflict  choices,  adult  influence  predominates, 
whereas  for  more  superficial  matters  of  taste  and  manner,  peer  in- 
fluence operates  more  strongly*  They  claim  that  peer  opinion  is  most 
authoritative  in  those  areas  that  the  parents  do  not  deeply  feel  to 
be  at  stake;  where  the  adults  do  have  a stake,  the  adolescent  remains 
fairly  responsive  to  parental  standards* 

The  previous  studies  on  relative  effects  of  peers  and  parents  all 
suffer  from  reliance  upon  either  indirect  or  non-independent  measures 
of  influence*  As  an  example  of  indirect  assessment,  McDill  and  Coleman 
(1965)  rely  upon  a measure  of  fathers'  education  as  their  indicator  of 
parental  educational  aspirations*  Examples  of  non-independent  measure- 
ment are  Simpson  (1962)  and  Brittain  (1963)  in  which  the  adolescent's 
report  of  parental  behavior  is  used  to  assess  parental  influence. 

Both  direct  and  independent  measurement  appear  to  be  necessary  conditions 
for  research  in  this  area. 

Our  theoretical  interest,  then,  is  upon  (1)  the  simultaneous 
influence  of  several  socializing  agents  upon  the  adolescents,  (2) 
in  a wide  variety  of  adolescent  behaviors,  and  (3)  under  differing 
cultural  conditions.  To  study  this  theoretical  issue,  certain  minimum 
methodological  conditions  seem  necessary;  (1)  the  use  of  direct 
indicators  of  influence  and  adolescent  behavior,  (2)  gathered  independ- 
ently from  the  different  sources  of  influence  upon  the  adolescent* 

These  theoretical  interests  and  methodological  requirements  dictate 
the  design  of  the  study  discussed  in  the  following  chapters:  the 

selection  of  a limited  number  of  schools  in  each  society,  with  the 

complete  census  of  adolescents,  parents,  and  teachers  in  these  schools 
studied  intensively. 


Chapter  2 

Advantages  and  Problems  of  Cross-cultural  Research 


To  place  in  context  the  specific  research  methods  and  procedures 
this  study,  an  overview  is  provided  of  the  values  and  obstacles 
in  comparative  cross-cultural  research.  Described  then  in  the  chap- 
ter which  follows  are  the  steps  taken  in  this  investigation  to 
capitalize  upon  these  advantages  and  to  contend  with  the  problems 
of  cross-cultural  comparisons. 

Advantages  of  Cross-cultural  Research; 

Provide  Contrasting  Experimental  Conditions 2 

Campbell  (1961)  cites  an  early  example  of  two  contrasting 
cultures  providing  experimental  and  control  conditions  for  exploring 
parental  influences  upon  personality. 

Freud  validly  observed  that  boys  in  late 
Hapsburgian  Vienna  had  hostile  feelings  toward 
their  fathers.  Two  possible  explanations  of- 
fered themselves  — the  hostility  could  be  due 
to  the  father' 8 role  as  the  disciplinarian,  or 
to  the  father's  role  as  the  mother's  lover  ... 

Freud  chose  to  emphasize  the  role  of  the  mother's 
lover.  However,  working  only  with  his  patient 
population  there  was  no  adequate  basis  for  making 
the  choice.  The  two  rival  explanations  were 
experimentally  confounded,  for  among  the  parents 
of  Freud's  patients  the  disciplinarian  of  little 
boys  was  usually  the  mother's  lover  ...  Malinowski 
(1927)  studied  a society  in  which  these  two  parental 
roles  were  experimentally  disentangled,  in  which 
the  disciplinarian  of  young  boys  and  the  mother's 
lover  were  not  one-and-the-same  person.  And  in 
this  society,  the  boys'  hostility  was  addressed 
to  the  disciplinarian,  not  to  the  mother's  lover  ... 

While  the  love- jealousy  and  the  punishment  Oedipal 
theories  are  no  doubt  both  appropriate  to  some 
extent,  Malinowski's  work  helps  to  integrate  per- 
sonality theory  within  learning  theory  and  gives 
us  a firmer  base  upon  which  to  predict  the  Oedipal 
complex  of  the  son  of  a commuting  suburban  father 
where  the  mother  is  the  only  source  of  discipline. 

(p.  335) 


Thus,  in  many  cross-cultural  studies  the  investigator  views 
contrasting  cultures  as  laboratory  treatments  providing  groups 
for  the  testing  of  hypotheses  derived  from  theory  (e.g,,  Goethals 
and  Whiting,  1957;  Murdock,  1949;  Whiting  and  Child,  1953). 
Theorizing  that  certain  experiences  will  affect  individuals  in 
particular  ways,  the  investigator  searches  for  cultures  to  serve 
as  natural  experimental  and  control  groups  to  test  the  idea.  The 
laboratory  treatments  are  considered  to  be  represented  in  the  cul- 
tural  conditions  in  which  the  subjects  live  (Brown,  1964;  Strodbeck, 


One  clear  limitation  exists  in  this  use  of  contrasting  cultures 
to  provide  the  analogue  of  experimental  and  control  groups.  To 
maximize  experimental  variance,  the  differences  between  contrasting 
groups  should  be  as  large  as  possible  when  compared  to  differences 
among  subjects  within  each  group,  i.e.,  greater  variance  should 
exist  between  cultures  than  among  the  sub-groups  within  a culture. 
Thus,  the  use  of  cross-cultural  comparisons  to  provide  the  analogue 
of  laboratory  treatments  requires  an  assumption:  that  sub-groups 

within  a larger  culture  have  a higher  probability  of  resembling  each 
other  (and  the  larger  embedding  culture  of  which  they  are  a part) 
than  the  contrasting  culture. 

It  is  not  always  plausible  to  accept  this  assumption  without 
supporting  empirical  evidence.  Within  each  culture  studied,  there 
may  be  overriding  influences  which  submerge  comparisons  between 
cultures:  differences  between  sexes,  among  age  groups,  intellectual- 

ability  groups,  social  classes  and  so  forth.  These  intra-culture 
differences  may  be  such  powerful  determinants  of  certain  types  of 
ehavior  that  cross-cultural  differences  become  trivial  in  contrast 
to  these  other  influences.  The  variations  within  a system  often 
can  represent  more  critical  independent  variables  than  variables 
operating  between  systems. 

However,  some  empirical  tests  (e.g.,  Havighurst,  1962)  supply 
confirmation  for  the  assumption  of  greater  be tween- culture  differences 
than  within-culture  differences.  Even  the  evidence  (e.g.,  Pearlin 
and  Kohn,  1966)  of  important  differences  among  social  strata  in  each 
culture  indicates  that  be tween-culture  differences  are  not  submerged. 

Thus,  the  use  of  cross-cultural  research  to  provide  contrasting 
experimental  effects  requires  greater  be tween-culture  than  within- 
culture  differences,  requiring  in  turn  that  these  conditions  either 
be  assumed  plausibly  or  demonstrated  empirically. 
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B.  Extend  the  Range  of  Behaviors: 


Within  a single  culture,  the  range  of  behaviors  (and  scores 
representing  these  behaviors)  on  certain  variables  often  is  so 
attenuated  that  adequate  analyses  of  functional  relationships  involving 
these  variables  can  not  be  made.  Another  potential  advantage  of  cross- 
cultural  research  is  that  specific  variables  can  have  a more  extended 
range  over  two  or  more  cultures  than  they  do  within  a single  culture, 
allowing  more  reliable  analyses  of  these  variables.  Thus,  one  of  the 
functions  of  cross-cultural  research  has  been  identified  (Sears,  1961) 
as  "...  providing  a population  sample,  for  testing  hypotheses,  that 
offers  greater  extremes  on  relevant  variables,  and  broader  variation 
among  irrelevant  variables,  than  can  be  obtained  within  a single 
culture ."  (p.  445) 

C.  Establish  the  Scope  of  Generalizations: 

What  generalizations  operate  transculturally?  In  contrast, 
what  generalizations  operate  only  within  the  boundaries  of  a particular 
culture  or  set  of  environmental  conditions?  Bendix  (1963)  offers  a 
refinement  of  these  questions  by  suggesting  that  comparative  sociological 
studies  represent  an  attempt  to  develop  "intermediate  level"  concepts 
and  generalization  at  a level  between  what  is  true  of  all  societies  and 
what  is  true  of  one  society  at  one  point  in  time  and  space.  One  objective 
of  comparative  studies  is  to  discover  generalizations  about  social  inter- 
action which  transcend  the  boundaries  of  limited  populations  (e.g.,  the 
ubiquitous  college  sophomore)  or  even  the  boundaries  of  single  nations 
and  cultures  (March,  1967).  Cross-cultural  research  is  impelled  by  the 

...  realization  that  relationships  between 
variables  found  within  one  culture  are  only 
truly  general izable  when  subjected  to  the 
test  of  cross-cultural  comparisons  ... 

(Sussman,  1966,  p.  3) 

In  the  behavioral  sciences,  it  is  crucial  that  limited,  culture- 
specific  generalizations  be  separated  from  broader,  more  generic 
conclusions.  Only  cross-cultural  studies  can  do  this. 

D*  Generate  New  Hypotheses.  Taxonomies,  and  Data: 

The  advantages  already  noted  pertain  to  efforts  to  build 
and  test  theory  through  cross-cultural  analyses.  It  has  been  argued, 
however,  that  the  full  and  proper  scope  of  cross-cultural  studies  is 
not  merely  the  testing  of  predetermined  hypotheses,  but  rather  that 


• • • it  is  expressly  in  the  generation  of  new 
hypotheses  that  the  cross-cultural  method  has 
its  particular  strength.  (Strodbeck,  1964, 

p.  228) 

Thus,  an  additional  value  exists  in  the  "natural is t's"  efforts 
(Gutmann,  1966)  to  generate  new  hypotheses,  taxonomies,  and  data  -- 
to  locate  totally  unanticipated  regularities. 

...  cross-cultural  experience  gets  us  out  of 
our  social  skin,  and  out  of  our  accustomed 
psychosocial  ecology  ...  our  new  milieu  begins 
to  take  on  structure,  and  our  subjective, 
private  response  to  the  alien  habitat  gives 
us  our  first  approximation  of  some  important 
regularities  occurring  there.  (Gutmann,  1966, 
pp.  4-5) 

The  cross-cultural  method  increases  the  probability  that  surprising 
new  phenomena  will  be  encountered,  providing  the  impetus  for  revision 
and  expansion  of  the  investigator's  culturally- given  taxonomy  of  human 
experience.  This  creation  of  new  questions,  taxonomies,  and  data  per- 
haps is  not  as  prominent  in  cross-cultural  studies  of  modern  societies, 
but  has  been  basic  to  the  historical  development  of  cultural  anthropology 
and  related  disciplines. 

E.  Provide  an  Antidote  to  Scientific  Provincialism: 

Closely  tied  to  the  value  of  cross-cultural  research  in 
generating  new  questions  and  new  data  is  its  value  in  extending  the 
breadt-ii  of  the  behavioral  sciences  and  scientists: 

American  social  psychology  has  shown  signs  of 
endemic  narrowness  of  vision,  both  in  the 
laboratory  and  the  field.  Though  a cross- 
cultural  perspective  is  no  guarantee  of 
intellectual  breadth  or  of  quality,  it  may 
help  to  sustain  a more  adequate  sense  of 
proportion  and  scope.  This  point  is  not  a new 
one,  but  it  is  worth  making  for  two  reasons. 

First,  we  need  to  be  reminded  that  styles  of 
work  have  a way,  in  science  as  elsewhere,  of 
becoming  provincial  (even  stereotypes)  almost 
imperceptibly  ...  second,  we  have  not  developed 
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a clear  conception  of  what  cross-cultural  work 
can  and  should  do,  or  what  its  problems  are  -- 
beyond  some  customary  generalities  about  the 
importance  of  comparative  studies  or  the 
troubles  of  translation.  (Seeman,  1966. 
p.  307) 

The  values  of  cross-cultural  research  reviewed  above  seem  powerful 
and  compelling  for  many  fields  of  behavioral  science.  Why  has  the 
capitalizing  upon  these  values  progressed  so  little  and  so  sporadically? 
The  problems  of  conducting  cross-cultural  research  are  formidable 
indeed;  it  is  to  an  analysis  of  these  problems  --  "troubles  of  trans- 
lation" and  otherwise  --  that  we  now  turn. 


XI.  Problems  of  Cross-cultural  Research; 

The  problems  of  comparative  cross-cultural  research  are  not  in 
principle  unique  --  reflections  of  its  problems  appear  in  other 
approaches  to  research.  However,  these  problems  are  somewhat  differ- 
ent in  that  they  are  in  the  very  early  stages  of  identification  and 
solution;  psychologists  and  sociologists  have  had  little  direct  experi- 
ence in  conducting  cross-cultural  research  to  provide  clear  definitions 
of  the  obstacles  encountered.  The  problems  also  are  different  in  that 
they  demand  several  compromises  with  traditional  designs  (and  even  with 
the  investigator's  original  research  objectives),  which  may  sacrifice 

rigor  and  precision  but  are  necessary  if  the  research  is  to  be  conducted 
at  all. 

As  is  documented  clearly  (e.g.,  Useem  and  Grimshaw,  1966),  the 
rigorous  comparative  study  of  psychological  and  sociological  issues 
is  just  beginning,  and  we  are  a considerable  distance  from  knowing 
how  to  conceptualize  and  conduct  such  comparisons  among  societies. 

As  late  as  1966,  Sussman  summarized  cross-cultural  studies  of  the 
family  as  follows: 

The  most  obvious  finding  from  the  review  of  cross- 
national family  research  to  date  is  that  scarcely  a 
single  study  meets  the  minimum  criteria  of  good 
research.  Cross-cultural  research  in  particular 
should  contain  the  following  ingredients: 

1.  Conceptual  clarity  in  the  formulation 
of  the  research  problem 


• • • 


2.  The  development  and  utilization  of  research 
designs,  methodologies,  techniques,  and  instruments 
which  can  control  the  confounding  effects  of  cross- 
cultural  nonequivalence 

3.  Adequate  financing  and  knowledge  regarding 
realistic  costs  and  sources  of  funding 

4.  Adequate  organization  and  administration  ... 
(P.  2) 


Despite  the  interest  of  the  first  generation  of  American 
sociologists  (e,g.,  W.E.  Sumner,  W.I.  Thomas,  E.A.  Ross,  R.E.  Park) 
in  the  comparative  study  of  societies,  modern  sociologists  and 
psychologists  are  newcomers  to  cross-cultural  investigations 
(cf.  Berrien,  1966).  Ethnographers  and  cultural  anthropologists 
have  built  a tradition  and  experience  in  conducting  descriptive 
studies  and  in  developing  taxonomies  that  facilitate  the  compari- 
son of  different  societies.  Even  such  disciplines  as  political 
science  have  accumulated  experience  in  conducting  cross-cultural 
studies  (e.gc,  Almond  and  Verba,  1963;  Macridis  and  Cox,  1953; 

Marsh,  1967;  Merritt  and  Rokkan,  1966).  Sociology  and  psychology 
have  not  accumulated  this  experience  as  yet.  Cross-cultural  analysis 
in  sociology.  Marsh  (1967)  observes,  "•••  is  descriptive  and 
qualitative,  and  its  concern  with  validation  is  more  often  limited 
to  case  studies  and  typological  analysis.  Sophisticated  sampling 
design,  multivariate  statistical  analysis,  and  other  more  rigorous 
techniques  are  conspicuously  absent  ..."  (p.  258) 

American  behavioral  scientists  are  newcomers  to  cross-cultural 
work  in  another  sense  as  well:  most  Americans  conducting  research 

in  foreign  countries  are  there  for  the  first  time.  These  "sabbatical 
internationalists"  (Hill,  1962,  p.  445)  do  not  have  sufficient  time 
to  acquire  the  necessary  experience  and  sophistication  to  conduct 
effect* vo  comparative  research,  and  whatever  insights  are  achieved 
are  lost  upon  return  to  the  provincial ly-based  university. 

The  major  consequence  of  the  behavioral  scientists'  failure 
to  confront  and  solve  the  conceptual  and  methodological  problems  in 
cross-cultural  research  is  the  introduction  of  extravagant  amounts 
of  non- random  error  into  the  conceptualizations,  observations,  and 
interpretations.  However,  it  is  not  primarily  the  amount  of  error 
that  subverts  cross-cultural  research  but  the  non- randomness  of  the 
error  in  being  systematically  different  for  the  societies  compared. 
Although  cross-cultural  research  may  be  able  to  accommodate  and  sustain 
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a certain  amount  of  random  error  (and  frill  probably  be  forced  to 
continue  do in"  so  until  nore  sophisticated  approaches  to  cross* 
cultural  research  develop),  systematic,  non* randomly  distributed  error 
can  not  be  sus mined.  As  *»n  example  of  non- random  error  or  measure- 
sent,  instruments  with  reliabilities  of  ,60  in  each  society  being 
compared  would  constitute  a serious  if  not  incapacitating  constraint 
on  cross-cultural  research.  However,  instruments  with  .80  reliability 
in  one  society  and  .40  in  another  would  be  hopelessly  debilitating. 

Certainly,  part  of  the  difficulty  in  conducting  adequate 
comparative  research  in  sociology  and  psychology  is  the  relative 
recency  of  its  development.  Equally  important  is  the  formidable 
array  of  the  conceptual  and  methodological  problems  posed  by 
comparative  research.  This  section  attempts  to  organise  and  de- 
scribe these  problems. 


A.  Conceptual  izations  Comparability  of  Research  Issues  f 

Th*»  most  widely  noted  obstacle  in  cross-cultural  studies  — 
chat  of  the  bias  and  narrowness  of  the  "culture-bound11  researcher 
whose  experiences  and  theoretical  background  have  been  limited  to 
a single  culture  — appears  first  in  discussions  of  the  conceptual iz- 
tion  of  the  research  question  (e.g.,  Berrien,  1966;  Campbell,  1964; 
Demtscher,  1968;  Hill,  1962;  Hieuwenuijze,  1963;  Susaman,  1966). 

This  problem  of  the  researcher's  bias  then  reverberates  throughout 
each  state  of  the  research  process,  influencing  methodology,  data 
asalysis,  interpretation,  and  so  forth.  The  distorted  (and  explcitave) 
character  of  such  research  has  been  given  the  appropriate  label  cf 
“safari”  or  "expeditionary"  study. 

Despite  efforts  (e.g.,  Aberle  et  al»,  1950;  Henry,  1960;  £luckhohn,  C 
1953;  Sloekhobn,  F.,  1953;  Malinowski,  1944*.  Parsons  and  Shils,  1951; 
Sherif,  Sharif,  and  Ilebergall,  1965)  to  establish  "universal  categories" 

CS Jdberg,  1955)  or  "ccaccn  denominators"  (Murdock  et  al«,  1950)  which 
eperate  across  cultures,  it  usnetheless  is  true  that  not  all  research 
problems  car.  be  investigated  in  all  societies.  The  biases  introduced 
by  provincialism  cay  blind  investigators  from  awareness  that  significant 
rcscatchablc  problems  within  their  culture  may  not  be  researchable  at 
all  'arithir  another  because  of  vast  differences  in  the  societies'  premie gc, 
©accepts,  levels  cr  abstraction,  ano  taboos.  This  clearly  Indicates  that 
at  tire  very  earliest  stages  of  any  cross-cultural  research,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  tc  establish  relationships  among  researchers  who 
are  representative  the  cultures  tv  compared  to  if  sure  that  the 
issues  tc  be  examinee:  -;re  in  feet  relevant  and  researchable  in  each 
culture. 
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In  the  present  cross-cultural  study  of  adolescent  subcultures, 

Danes  were  blunt,  direct,  yet  typically  wry  on  this  issue,  asking 
"How  can  you  understand  us  when  we  do  not  understand  ourselves?” 

The  Danes  were  too  civilized  and  courteous  to  ban  or  prevent  such 
inquiry,  as  has  been  reported  elsewhere  (e*g«,  Berrien,  1966; 

Nieuwenuijze,  1963),  but  instead  assisted  in  the  securing  of  a 
maximum  of  Danish  professional  consultation  and  direct  assistance* 

However,  an  example  of  a researchable  question  in  one  country 
becoming  unreasearchable  in  another  did  arise  in  the  present  Danish- 
American  comparison*  We  originally  had  conceptualized  our  research 
question  as  examining  the  relative  impacts  upon  adolescents  of  several 
influences,  teachers  as  well  as  peers  and  parents*  Sussman  (1966) 
suggests  that  one  approach  in  selecting  universal  concepts  for  cross- 
cultural  research  is  to  select  issues  or  problems  each  society  faces 
and  examine  the  way  it  goes  about  finding  a solution*  The  socialization 
of  adolescents  is  a problem  faced  in  every  society  and  we  reasoned  that 
all  socializing  agents  --  including  teachers  --  would  act  to  examine 
and  rationalize  their  influence*  Accordingly,  we  approached  the 
Danish  teachers  for  cooperation  on  the  premise  that  they 
would  acknowledge  the  desirability  of  being  analytic  about  teaching 
and  the  characteristics  of  their  students*  The  first  hint  that  this 
premise  was  not  accepted  by  Danish  teachers  occurred  during  the  pre- 
test phase  of  developing  the  research  instruments  to  be  used  with  the 
teachers  * Despite  their  apparent  willingness  to  cooperate,  the  Danish 
teachers  claimed  that  they  were  unaccustomed  to  considering  analytically 
matters  of  adolescent  interactions  and  could  express  no  judgments  or 
opinions*  Indeed,  despite  strenuous  efforts,  only  30%  of  the  Danish 
teachers  completed  the  research  materials  in  the  study  proper,  forcing 
us  to  abandon  this  component  of  the  investigation*  We  have  no  definitive 
explanation  for  this  occurrence,  but  our  transfer  of  a false  premise  — 
that  teachers  in  both  cultures  would  consider  analysis  of  adolescent 
development  to  be  desirable  --  most  plausibly  reflects  the  teachers' 
informal  comments  to  us* 

To  this  point,  we  have  discussed  the  researcher's  problems  when 
significant  variables  in  his  own  culture  do  not  operate  as  variables 
within  the  contrasting  culture*  Less  visible  but  equally  serious  are 
problems  involved  in  the  researcher's  recognition  that  a non-existent 
variable  in  his  own  culture  indeed  is  a powerful  determinant  of  behavior 
in  the  contrasting  culture*  Again,  only  thorough  immersion  in  that  cul* 
ture  (with  the  help  of  cooperating  colleagues)  will  sensitize  the  researcher 
to  new  variables  which  must  be  considered  if  the  cross-cultural  investigation 
is  to  be  complete  (Blood  and  Takeshita,  1964)* 


B.  Measurement:  Comparability  of  Research  Instruments 

The  problems  of  measurement  in  cross-cultural  research 
are  so  strong  that  the  researcher  may  "...  settle  for  measuring  the 
measurabie  as  an  index  of  what  he  would  like  to  evaluate."  (Mosteller, 
196b,  p.  17)  These  problems  may  be  viewed  as  the  need  to  maintain 
in  each  society  compared,  (1)  equal  reliability  and  validity  of 

research  instruments,  (2)  comparability  of  "meaning"  of  words  and 
concepts. 

Seen  as  problems  of  equivalent  reliability  and  validity, 
accurate  and  relevant  measurement  presupposes  that  the  subjects  in 
each  society  indeed  hold  some  attitude  or  value  to  be  measured,  the 
subjects  in  each  society  have  some  degree  of  willingness  to  express 
the  attitude  or  value  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  the  stimuli 
used  to  elicit  the  subjects'  attitudes  and  values  have  equivalent 
connotations  in  concept  or  behavioral  referents  in  each  society. 

Problems  of  measurement  in  cross-cultural  work  also  have  been 
viewed  as  difficulties  in  establishing  comparability  of  "meaning  " 
when  "questions  are  addressed  to  publics  who  vary  in  their  everyday 
lexicon,  syntax,  and  phsnome."  (Deutscher,  1968)  Anderson  (1967) 
regards  the  equivalence  of  "meaning"  as  a special  case  of  equivalent 
reliability  and  validity:  if  "construct  validity"  is  considered, 

in  establishing  equivalent  meaning  the  researcher  attempts  to 
establish  that  the  same  construct  exists  and  is  being  tapped  in 
each  society  compared.  Anderson  (1967,  p.  125)  regards  the  follow- 
ing questions  as  essential: 

1.  How  do  we  know  that  we  are  asking  the  same  question 
in  two  or  more  settings? 

2.  What  is  the  minimum  level  of  equivalence  necessary 
for  two  questions  to  be  considered  the  same? 

^ • What  criteria  can  be  established  for  equivalence? 

To  which  questions  we  may  add 

\ 

' 4.  How  can  equivalence  of  meaning  be  maximized? 

Thus,  measurement  in  cross-cultural  research  must  assess  variables 
that  (1)  exist  in  each  society,  (2)  are  expressed  in  each  society,  and 
(3)  are  elicited  by  stimuli  equivalent  in  meaning  in  each  society.  Each 
of  these  topics  will  be  discussed  in  turn. 
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1,  Existence  of  Datum  to  be  Measured:  The  "No  Opinion'1  Problem 

The  investigator  should  become  aware  that  a particular 
research  issue  is  not  equally  researchable  in  each  culture  during  the 
conceptualization  phase  of  the  study.  If  not,  this  awareness  may 
arise  clearly  during  the  measurement  phase,  when  the  subjects  studied 
are  totally  unable  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  terms  or  concepts 
or  have  no  experiences  related  to  the  questions.  Even  during  the 
measurement  phase,  several  forces  block  the  researchers  awareness 
that  certain  questions  or  issues  hav^  no  meaning  or  relevance  what- 
ever in  certain  of  the  cultures  compared.  For  example,  many  subjects 
will  attempt  answers  to  questions  they  do  not  understand  at  all  in 
order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  ignorance  or  from  a desire  to  please 
the  experimenter.  In  cross-cultural  research,  it  is  especially  critical 
that  the  researcher  — either  during  conceptualization  or  measurement 
operations  — remain  open  to  signs  that  subjects  cannot  possibly  respond 
reliably  or  validly  because  they  have  no  opinion,  judgement,  or 
experience  whatever  on  the  issue  raised. 

If  the  subject's  position  on  an  issue  is  to  be  measured,  he 
indeed  must  hold  some  position.  An  example  of  the  non-existence 
of  datum  to  be  measured  arose  early  in  the  present  study  of  Danish 
and  American  adolescents,  Coleman  (1961)  reports  the  responses  of 
American  adolescents  to  the  question:  "Thinking  of  all  the  boys  in 

this  school,  who  would  you  most  want  to  be  like?"  During  both  individual 
and  group  pre-testing  in  Denmark,  it  became  apparent  that  this  concept 
hed  no  meaning  for  the  majority  of  Danish  adolescents.  This  lack  of 
understanding  did  not  seem  a function  of  translation  difficulties; 
numerous  alternative  translations  were  attempted  with  uniform  failure 
to  evoke  understanding.  For  purposes  of  our  study,  we  were  forced  to 
delete  the  item  entirely  for  the  Danish  sample. 

Later  in  this  section  on  measurement  problems,  we  shall  discuss 
the  complex  difficulties  in  maintaining  linguistic  and  conceptual 
equivalence  of  research  instruments  in  each  society  compared.  The 
prior  point  made  here  is  that,  for  some  questions  in  some  societies, 
neither  linguistic  nor  conceptual  equivalence  can  be  achieved  since 
there  are  simply  no  words,  concepts,  levels  of  abstraction,  or  experi- 
ences  existing  to  be  measured  on  these  issues,  A great  danger  in 
* cross-cultural  studies  is  for  the  researcher  to  believe  that  he 

actually  isg measuring  the  opinions  of  the  subjects  when,  in  reality, 
the  subjects  hold  no  opinions  at  all. 
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2.  Boundaries  of  Privacy: 

The  issue  of  the  non-existence  of  datum  to  be  measured 
depends  upon  the  subject's  ability  to  hold  the  position  on  a question. 
Also  required  for  reliable  and  valid  assessment  is  the  subject's 
willingness  to  express  his  position,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
Societies  differ  widely  in  the  defined  boundaries  of  privacy  in 
expressing  personal  judgements.  Beyond  these  boundaries,  again  it 
is  fruitless  for  the  researcher  to  struggle  with  problems  of  linguistic 
or  conceptual  equivalence  unless  he  can  evoke  some  expression  of  these 
private  judgements.  Several  studies  (e.g..  Hunt,  Crane,  and  Wahlke, 
1964;  Lerner,  1956,  1961)  refer  to  general  feelings  among  European 
respondents  that  research  questions  represent  unwarranted  intrusions 
into  their  personal  affairs.  Knowledge  of  the  boundaries  of  privacy 
as  defined  by  the  Danes  was  crucial  to  the  present  cross-cultural 
study, 

Danes  apparently  share  a salient  characteristic  with  other 
western  European  countries  — a characteristic  the  Danes  call 
"andeligblufaerdighed,"  referring  to  the  unwillingness  of  Danes 
to  reveal  themselves  beyond  a carefully- defined  point,  a reluctance 
to  expose  their  ideas,  beliefs,  and  feelings  beyond  a certain  boundary, 
Kurt  Lewin  (1948)  and  others  have  noted  this  characteristic  in  other 
European  countries,  but  in  Denmark  it  is  not  immediately  apparent. 

Danes  appear  so  approachable  that  the  impression  received  by  the 
researcher  is  that  he  will  be  allowed  to  discuss  almost  any  subject 
freely  and  openly  with  them.  This  is  by  no  means  so.  There  is  an 
institutionalized,  implicit  agreement  among  the  Danes  that  says 
”this  far  and  no  further,"  The  researcher  must  know  where  these 
boundaries  are  or  he  certainly  must  fail.  Yet  locating  these  bound- 
aries is  not  all  simple.  One  difficulty  is  that  the  boundaries  vary 
according  to  generation?  the  older  Danes  show  considerable  reluctance 
to  discuss  private  ideas  and  the  younger  generation  seems  in  a state 
of  change  and  some  conflict  about  this,  moving  away  from  a rigid 
"andeligblufaerdighed"  pattern,  but  not  quite  settling  as  yet  on  its 
own  boundaries , 

Thus,  socially-prescribed  restrictions  involving  privacy  — 
related  to  the  subject's  willingness  to  express  his  opinions, 
values,  or  attitudes  --  must  be  identified  clearly  before  effective 
cross-cultural  measurement  can  be  achieved. 


Linguistic  and  Conceptual  Equivalence; 

The  most  widely-discussed  issue  in  the  conduct  of  cross- 
cultural  research  is  the  achievement  of  linguistic  and  conceptual 

fS/iVai6nce  ,in  measurement  (Anderson,  1967;  Blood  and  Takeshita, 

1964;  Deutscher,  1968;  Doob,  1958;  Jacobson,  1954;  Hill,  1962; 
buds on,  Barakat,  and  LaForge,  1959;  Marsh,  1967;  Mitchell,  1965; 

?of/°de  J96*5  1962 5 Bommetveit  and  Israel,  1954;  Schachter, 

1954;  Schuman,  1966;  Sears,  1961;  Stern,  1953;  Sussman,  1966). 

c and  conceptual  equivalence  apply  not  only  to  the  words  and 
concepts  contained  in  the  stimulus  materials  but  to  the  the  continua 
used  as  response  categories:  Yes  no;  always,  frequently,  seldom, 

“i/*  ®°  f?rth*  Different  languages  provide  linguistic  markers 
at  aitferent  points  on  these  continua  (Deutscher,  1967). 

The  scope  of  the  problems  of  linguistic  and  conceptual  equivalence 
in  cross-cultural  research  transcends  be tween- culture  comparisons. 
Linguistic  and  conceptual  variations  within  the  cultures  compared 
a1tt!a^0a»  adding  intra" cultural  considerations  to  the 

Ural  dlfferences  in  establishing  linguistic  and  conceputal 
equivalence  in  measurement.  v 

m ^eve^aJ . techniques  have  been  suggested  for  circumventing  the 
p blem  of  linguistic  equivalence  and  avoiding  the  potential  biases 
of  translation:  e..g,  the  "semantic  differential”  technique 

(McGinn,  Harburg,  and  Ginsburg,  1965;  Osgood,  1964),  use  of  non- 
verbiil  projective  techniques  (e.g.,  Henry,  1961;  Lindsey,  1961), 
methods  of  ranking  (e.g.,  Kluckhohn  and  Strodtbeck,  1961)  and  / 
rat  ng  (e*g.,  Cantril,  1965)#  However,  most  investigators 

nio,w!^POt>  rrbal  tech?i<»ue8  ” do  begin  the  process  of  achieving 
linguistic  and  conceptual  equivalence  by  first  attempting  to  establish 

llei«1™I!UralenCe’  vUt  ts  Anderson  C196?)  indicates,  lexical  equiv- 
. ® ce  rfquireS,m°re  than  having  a native  speaker  (of  the  non-English 
ianguage)  translate  and  having  a second  bilingual  check  the  first, 

lgM^SundblrrSnS?168  (e,g*’  ?°?8h  and  Sandhu»  hovaas,, 

19^®>  Sundberg,  1956)  appear  to  believe  that  this  process  is 

sufficient.  * 

The  technique  ordinarily  employed  to  secure  precise  language 
equivalence  is  called  "back  translation,"  an  iterative  procefs  of 
having  the  translated  version  translated  back  into  the  original 
language  by  an  independent  translator;  several  cycles  of  translation 
and  back  translation  allow  additional  refinement  through  successive 
approximations. 
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its  lESSlft  "ba£k  trrlatl0n''  Process  “°w  i«  i»  common  use, 

1968-^hilliM  leso.  °CU”f««  convincin8ly  (e.g.,  Deutscher, 
1<!!«1  !11  1*  i960’  Schuman>  1966).  Even  extremely  accurate 
2i£S}  tran®latlon  is  nothing  more  than  the  first  step  in  seeking 

equivalence  *•  equivalence  of  conceptual  meaning  in  the 
differing  contexts  of  the  societies  compared:  8 ln  the 


The  back  translation  procedure  does  indeed 
guarantee  that  the  words  translate  accurately 
or  reveal  that  that  they  do  not.  But  back 
translation  can  also  instill  a false  sense  of 
security  in  the  investigator  by  demonstrating 
3 ®5?rious  lexical  equivalence  ...  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  know  simply  that  the  words  are 
equivalent.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the  extent 
to  which  those  literally  equivalent  words  and 
phrases  convey  equivalent  meanings  in  the  two 
languages  or  cultures:  are  we  in  fact  asking 

the  same  question  from  the  perspective  of  these 
iQAA\rally  diverse  reflpondents?  (Deutscher, 


Beginning, with  the  necessary  lexical  equivalence  as  a base  of 
comparability,  the  researcher  must  be  assured  that  conceptual  equiva- 
lence has  not  been  lost  or  reduced  in  the  process  of  achieving  lexical 
equivalence.  Functional”  equivalence  must  not  be  weakened  in  the 
effort  to  attain  "Formal”  equivalence  (Marsh,  1957).  The  survey 
researcher  conducting  "back  translations” 


!ealizes  ease  with  which  unwanted 

are  in.«.  008  are  fdlled  an<i  wanted  connotations 

cln  « help  but  be  aware  wording 

can  be  equally  meaningful  to  both  parties  with- 

p”  218)  “eani"8  bein8  shared*  (Schuman,  1966, 

necessary^conceptua^equivalence^suc^as^th^t  eStab}iShin®  the 

of  learning  conditions  and  particular 

equivalence  iffte  pre“nf stodvC0"CePtUal  a8.WeU  as  “"guiotic 
combined  "back  translation"  Pratestin8  of  instruments 

interviewing  which  iLlCded  *euse°  a“V"“p 

’ i»66).  In  the  field  interviews,  the  investigators  probed 
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by  following  the  subject's  response  with  additional  questions  to 
determine  if  the  respondent's  notion  of  the  meaning  ef  the  question 
was  that  intended  by  the  investigator.  Thus,  the  traditional  "back 
translation"  procedures  were  interspersed  in  an  iterative  fashion 
by  field  interviewing,  revised  back  translation,  additional  field 
interviewing  with  the  revised  questions,  and  so  forth  in  the  following 
sequence: 

1.  The  original  questionnaires  (modified  and  expanded  versions 
of  Coleman's  1961  instruments)  were  translated  into  Danish,  then 
another  translator  independently  translated  this  Danish  version  back 
into  English. 

2.  Original  and  retranslated  English  versions  were  then  compared 
and  discrepancies  clarified  and  corrected. 

3.  A second  Danish  version  was  then  pretested  in  interviews  with 
individual  adolescents,  with  probes  used  to  assess  the  meaning  of  the 
questions  to  them. 

4.  Based  upon  this  pretest  information,  the  Danish  questionnaire 
was  again  revised  and  then  back  translated,  this  time  into  English  and 
then  once  again  into  Danish. 

5.  Field  interviewing  in  small  groups  then  constituted  the  next 
trial  phase. 

6.  A final  back  translation  was  performed. 

In  these  successive  cycles  of  translation,  back  translation, 
individual  field  testing,  additional  back  translation,  group  field 
testing,  and  so  forth,  the  "back  translation"  steps  attempted  to 
reach  linguistic  equivalence  in  English  and  Danish,  while  the  inter- 
spersed field  interviewing  attempted  to  approach  conceptual  equiva- 
lence in  the  meaning  of  the  questions.  We  believe  that  combining 
the  two  procedures  of  back  translation  and  field  testing  in  an  iter- 
ative sequence  is  considerably  more  powerful  than  either  device 
used  singly  in  establishing  at  least  an  approximation  to  both 
linguistic  and  conceptual  equivalence.  Although  this  process  was 
not  entirely  successful  in  our  research  (see  Chapter  3 for  those 
words  and  meanings  which  we  believe  now  are  of  doubtful  equivalence), 
the  procedure  --  despite  its  cumbersome  and  time- demanding  require- 
ments — provides  a useful  approach  to  solving  the  most  difficult 
problem  of  establishing  both  linguistic  and  conceptual  equivalence. 


Despite  the  great  cost  in  energy  and  time  required  by  these 
iterative  cycles  of  back  translation  and  field  interviewing,  they 
are  not  only  crucial  methodologically,  but  the  discrepancies  in 
meaning  uncovered  can  yield  valuable  substantive  ideas • For  example, 
such  discrepancies  can  suggest  that  a concept  is  more  salient  in  one 
culture  than  another  or  even  that  it  is  absent  in  one  (Deutscher,  1968). 

It  was  during  the  iterative  process  of  back  translation  and 
field  interviewing  in  Denmark  that  we  discovered  that  most  Danish 
adolescents  failed  to  understand  the  question  about  exchanging 
roles  with  peers  which  was  mentioned  earlier*  Their  total  absence 
of  comprehension  — their  failure  to  perceive  the  meaning  of  ex- 
changing one's  identity  even  to  fill  the  role  of  another  peer  — 
provided  the  first  clue  to  the  critical  role  of  independence  and 
autonomy  in  Danish  adolescents*  This  observation  received  sub- 
stantial support  and  elaboration  from  the  later  data  analyses 
despite  the  necessary  omission  of  the  specific  question  on  ex- 
changing roles* 

C.  Sampling;  Comparability  and  Representativness: 

1*  Compromising  between  Comparability  and  Representativeness 

Extensive  attention  (e*g*,  Cochran,  1963;  Kish,  1965) 
has  been  given  to  obtaining  representative  samples  in  survey  research* 

To  the  extent  that  the  researcher  wishes  to  generalize  to  the  popula- 
tion of  a particular  society,  these  refined  sampling  techniques  for 
drawing  and  obtaining  representativeness  are  directly  applicable* 

But  cross-cultural  research  demands  more  than  this:  both  representa- 

tiveness within  a society  and  comparability  among  societies  are  required* 
To  establish  representativeness  and  comparability  simultaneously  often 
forces  the  researcher  to  make  compromises  and  to  sacrifice  rigor  and 
precision*  These  compromises  often  are  so  severe  that  sampling  in 
cross-cultural  research  cannot  approach  the  precision  displayed  in 
sampling  for  other  research  purposes*  Researchers  in  cross-cultural 
work  seem  aware  of  these  limitations  --  although  they  are  apparently 
impotent  to  correct  them  --  and  state  such  qualifications  as 

Generalizations  would  have  to  be  limited  to 
'teachers  in  the  areas  sampled*'  In  France 
and  Germany  there  is  both  arbitrary  geographic 
restriction  and  relatively  high  sample  loss. 

The  sample  can  be  described,  strictly,  as  a 
'partial  sample  of  teachers  in  some  areas*' 


•• 


It  is  a reproducible  sample,  but  it  is 
not  representative  of  the  teachers  in 
these  two  countries  ...  When  comparative 
analysis  is  presented,  findings  cannot 
be  generalized  to  'teachers  in  these 
countries,*  but  must  be  qualified  as 
proposed  above.  (Jacobson,  1954,  p,  44) 

In  the  present  cross-cultural  research,  different  sampling 
questions  arose  successively  in  the  selection. of  the  number  and 
types  of  societies,  the  schools  and  teachers,  and  the  adolescents 
and  their  parents.  (The  decision  on  each  of  these  questions  in 
the  present  study  is  noted  in  Chapter  3.)  Following  the  selection 
of  the  participating  societies,  judgements  are  demanded  in  the 
selection  of  institutions  (e.g.,  schools)  and  subjects  (e.g., 
adolescents,  their  parents,  and  their  teachers)  to  arrive  at 
representative  samples  within  a society:  geographic  region  and  size 

of  school;  age,  sex,  social  class  (occupation,  education,  character- 
istics of  housing  and  neighborhood)  often  appear  as  criteria. 

However,  the  next  step  of  assuring  comparability  of  the  representative 
samples  has  almost  always  demanded  compromises  in  cross-cultural 
research. 

A simple  example  from  the  present  study  illustrates  the 
difficulty  in  achieving  both  intra-culture  representativeness 
and  inter-culture  comparability.  To  obtain  representative  samples 
of  adolescents  from  "secondary11  schools  in  America,  students  of 
mean  age  16.4  were  selected;  to  obtain  representative  samples  of 
adolescents  from  comparable  "secondary"  schools  in  Denmark,  students 
of  mean  age  16.0  were  included.  Here  we  achieved  both  representative- 
ness within  each  society  and  comparability  between  societies  in  the 
educational  levels  of  the  students,  sacrificing  some  comparability 
between  societies  in  the  age  of  the  students.  The  departure  from 
comparability  can  be  described  with  precision;  however,  correcting 
for  this  non- comparability  in  the  data  analysis  and  interpretation 
raises  complex  problems. 

2 • Sample  Loss  and  Non- Respondent  Bias; 

In  cross-cultural  research,  a large  gulf  exists  between 
adequate  definition  of  representative  and  comparable  samples  and 
the  actual  execution  of  the  proposed  sampling  plan.  One  frequent 
consequence  is  a differential  sample  loss  or  non-response  rate  in 
the  societies  sampled.  Even  when  the  absolute  non-response  rate  is 
the  same  in  the  societies  compared,  the  researcher  must  protect 
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against  differential  non-response  bias,  i.e.,  different  sub-samples 
may  be  contributing  to  the  sample  loss  in  each  society,  and  equal 
non-response  rates  thus  may  result  in  different  non-response  biases. 
These  considerations  are  crucial  where  refusal  rates  are  high  and 
variable,  as  often  is  the  case  in  cross-cultural  research  (cf.. 

Hill,  1962).  V ’ 

Therefore,  careful  estimation  of  non-response  bias  in  each 
society  is  required.  Detailed  techniques  exist  for  estimating  such 
bias  within  any  sample  (e.g.,  Hendricks,  1956;  Hosteller,  in  press) 
but  in  cross-cultural  research  it  is  the  degree  of  differential  bias 
among  societies  that  must  be  assessed.  When  laboratory  research 
estimates  differences  between  experimental  and  control  groups,  the 
hopeful  expectation  often  is  held  that  non-response  bias  operates 
in  the  same  direction  and  in  nearly  the  same  amount  in  both  groups, 

non-response  biases  cancel.  In  cross-cultural  research, 
this  assumption  usually  is  implausible,  demanding  that  strong  efforts 
be  made  to  reduce  non-response  rate  to  its  lowest  possible  level  and 
to  estimate  the  differential  size  and  direction  of  non-response  biases 
remaining  in  the  societies  compared. 

Extraneous  Variables;  Comparability  of  Control  over 

Extraneous  Influences 

Mich  as  we  never  expect  to  establish  comparative  sampling 
in  cross-cultural  research  which  is  both  perfectly  comparable  and 
representative,  we  cannot  expect  to  control  all  the  extraneous 
influences  affecting  comparative  data.  What  we  can  hope  to  achieve 
is  the  specification  and  control  of  those  extraneous  variables  which 
represent  the  major  plausible  alternative  hypotheses  rivaling  our 
hypothesis  of  cross-cultural  differences.  Certain  alternative  inter- 
pretations to  real  cross-cultural  differences  reside  in  inter-culture 
“^^erences  a8e*  sex,  and  social  class  characteristics  of  the 
samples,  differences  which  are  controlled  physically  through  sampling 
procedures.  Control  of  other  extraneous  influences  upon  cross- 
cultural  data—  for  example,  differential  failure  of  communication 
between  experimenter  and  subject  --  depends  primarily  upon  the 
adequacy  of  solutions  to  the  measurement  problems  specified  earlier. 
Even  with  adequate  sampling  and  measurement,  however,  still  other 
extraneous  variables  remain;  a partial  list  follows: 

1.  Test- taking  Familiarity: 

American  subjects  of  almost  every  age  have  considerable 
exposure  to  tests,  interviews,  polls,  and  surveys.  Although  members 
of  other  societies  have  experienced  these  procedures,  they  often  are 
not  as  common  or  routine*  Differential  familiarity  in  test- taking  may 
e reflected  in  many  ways,  for  example:  in  differences  in  comprehension 

of  instructions  and  the  questions  themselves,  in  the  ability  to 
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to  sustain  pressures  or  anxiety  created  by  the  procedure,  and  so 
forth.  A fundamental  problem  is  that  the  exact  effects  of  unfamil- 
iarity are  not  known  and  thus  control  cannot  be  exercised.  Certainly, 
the  researcher  must  be  aware  that  a subject  to  whom  tests  or  inter- 
views are  unfamiliar  or  totally  alien  may  assign  very  different 
meanings  to  the  research  situation  than  the  investigator  intends 
or  than  subjects  in  another  culture  assign  to  it. 

2*  Status  Differences  Between  Interviewer  and  Subject: 


Another  source  of  extraneous  influence  upon  comparative 
data  is  the  bias  introduced  by  different  status  characteristics  of 
experimenters  and  respondents  (e.g.,  Hudson,  Barakat,  and  LaForge, 
*■96*9  Mitchell,  1965).  Many  studies  in  the  United  States  (cf., 

Hyman  et  al . , 1954;  Anastasi,  1958)  have  indicated  the  strong  effects 
Introduced  by  differences  between  interviewers  and  respondents  in 
social  class,  cultural,  or  educational  backgrounds.  In  countries 
with  even  sharper  and  better  defined  status  and  authority  cleavages, 
considerably  greater  bias  may  be  expected.  Once  again,  the  degree 
of  bias  is  important,  but  even  more  crucial  is  the  likelihood  that 
differential  degrees  of  bias  in  societies  compared  will  result  from 
differential  status  cleavages  between  interviewers  and  respondents. 

3*  Social-desirability  Set: 

Numerous  studies  (e.g.,  Edwards  and  Walsh,  1964; 

Crowne  and  Marlowe,  1964)  have  identified  strong  tendencies  in 
subjects  to  say  and  do  the  "proper"  thing  --  to  give  the  "socially- 
desirable"  answer  regardless  of  the  content  of  the  question.  This 
tendency  clearly  interacts  with  differences  in  status  between  inter- 
viewer and  respondent,  with  the  respondents  desire  to  appear  in  a 
favorable  light  increasing  with  greater  status  differences  (Back, 
Hill,  Stychos,  1956).  Once  again,  it  is  the  differential  operation 
of  social-desirability  set  in  different  cultures  which  will  con- 
taminate cross-cultural  research;  if  different  degrees  are  operating 
in  cultures  compared,  systematic  data  distortion  will  occur. 

4.  "Courtesy"  or  "Hospitality"  Bias; 

Related  turn  t0  b°th  inverviewer  bias  and  social- 
desirability  set  is,  "courtesy"  or  "hospitality"  bias  which  operates 
when  a respondent  provides  the  information  which  he  believlS  will 
please  the  experimenter.  The  ubiquitous  Asian  value  of  "courtesy" 
(e.g.»  Jones,  1963;  Mitchell,  1965)  operates,  to  unknown  degrees, 
in  other  societies  as  well.  This  value  of  courtesy  defines  the 
information-giving  situation  in  such  a manner  which  has  large 


potential  for  distorting  supposedly  comparable  data.  From  the 
perspective  of  the  respondent,  it  is  a cultural  obligation  to  see 
to  it  that  the  researcher  is  not  distressed,  disappointed,  or 
offended  in  any  way,  and  the  respondent  adjusts  his  responses 
accordingly.  Unknown  or  differential  degrees  of  "courtesy”  bias 
among  the  societies  compared  represents  systematic  and  uncontrolled 
extraneous  influences  upon  the  data. 

5.  Willingness  to  Express  Certainty  by  Choosing  Extreme 
Alternatives; 


Foshay,  Thorndike,  Hotyat,  and  Pidgeon  (1952)  report 
clear  cross-cultural  differences  in  the  tendency  to  "...  be  too 
assured  or  too  cautious  on  these  items."  (p.  40)  These  differences 
in  the  willingness  to  select  extreme  options  represent  additional 
extraneous  variance  in  cross-r^ltural  research,  and  when  the  societies 
compared  differ  on  this  characteristic,  systematic  distortion  is  intro- 
duced. 

The  formidable  interference  produced  by  these  and  other  extraneous 
variables  has  led  to  various  suggestions  for  their  control  or  assessment. 
If  these  extraneous  variables  can  not  be  physically  or  statistically 
controlled,  "supplementary  variation"  procedures  are  proposed  (Campbell, 
D.T.,  1967)  to  study  their  impacts  and  compare  them  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  observed  cross-cultural  differences.  If,  for  example,  the 
cross-cultural  researcher  despairs  of  controlling  certain  procedural 
irregularities,  he  is  advised  to  conduct  separate,  supplementary 
studies  to  judge  the  magnitude  of  impact  of  these  irregularities, 
then  comparing  this  magnitude  to  the  size  of  the  observed  cross- 
cultural  differences.  More  precise  specification  of  the  sources  of 
extraneous  variation  must  be  achieved  before  any  of  these  devices  - - 
physical  or  statistical  control,  or  supplementary  studies  of  systematic 
variation  --  can  be  applied  successfully. 

E.  Procedures:  Comparability  of  Research  Operations 

1.  Securing  Permissions: 

The  necessary  steps  for  securing  the  cooperation  of 
authorities,  school  officials,  and  individual  respondents  appear  to 
differ  widely  in  different  societies  (Hill,  1962;  Sussman,  1966). 

Not  only  are  full  discussions  with  the  authorities  and  professionals 
in  each  society  invaluable  for  clarifying  the  conceptualization  of 
the  research,  but  they  also  are  necessary  if  clear  understanding  of 
the  terms  of  the  permissions,  once  given,  are  to  be  shared  by  the 
researcher  and  the  participants.  It  is  at  the  stage  of  securing 
cooperation  and  access  that  comparability  of  conditions  across  societies 
must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind. 
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2.  Availability  of  Research  Personnel: 


In  many  sections  of  the  world,  there  now  is  greater 
availability  of  trained  research  personnel  --  at  least  for  purposes 
of  data  collection,  if  not  planning,  data  analysis,  and  interpretation. 
Collaborators  obviously  are  required  for  several  research  functions. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  importance  of  locating  collaborators 
during  the  earliest  conceptualization  stage  of  cross-cultural  research 
in  order  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  attacking  a particular  research 
question  in  each  society.  Of  course,  trained  research  personnel 
clearly  are  essential  in  data  collection.  It  is  difficult  to  assure 
equal  training,  experience,  and  competence  of  the  research  personnel 
in  each  society  compared,  but  the  researcher  should  be  aware  of  its 
desirability. 

A danger  exists  in  establishing  research  collaboration  if  the 
initiator  of  the  research  brings  greater  sophistication  in  research 
conceptualization,  design,  and  methodology  than  the  collaborators 
in  the  host  countries,  There  is  an  occasional  tendency  to  overwhelm 
the  host  researchers  into  accepting  inappropriate  research  issues 
and  methodologies. 

3.  Understanding  Local  Conditions: 

Societies  vary  widely  in  the  ease  with  which  researchers 
can  educate  themselves  in  local  conditions  and  mores.  This  varies 
partly  with  the  general  atmosphere  of  openness  and  welcome  in  the 
society.  One  manifestation  of  this  issue  occurred  in  our  efforts 
to  understand  local  Danish  conditions  and  constitutes  a contrast  to 
experiences  often  reported  informally  by  researchers  in  the  schools 
in  America. 

American  school  authorities  often  display  the  need  to  communicate 
their  superiority  in  practical  experience  and  sophistication  to  the 
"academic”  researcher,  indicating  that  the  nuances  of  school  activities 
and  children's  characteristics  can  be  revealed  only  to  the  educational 
practitioner.  This  need  often  creates  a subtle  opposition  between 
school  practitioner  and  researcher,  in  which  each  defends  his  area  of 
expertness.  This  circumstance  did  not  prevail  in  Denmark,  and  its 
absence  greatly  facilitated  our  efforts  to  understand  local  conditions. 

In  our  preliminary  trial  discussions  and  interviews,  the  first  forms 
of  the  questions  used  contained  many  reflections  of  our  misunderstandings 
or  ignorance.  The  Danish  informants  often  informed  us  courteously  of 
our  misunderstandings  in  these  questions,  but  also  almost  without 
exception  chose  to  answer  and  elaborate  the  portion  of  the  question 
that  did  make  sense  to  them.  This  reaction,  of  course,  allows  the 
researcher  to  progress  to  a next  formulation  of  the  question  which 
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contains  a somewhat  higher  quotient  of  sense  and  to  build  successively 
a better  knowledge  of  the  cultural  conditions  in  which  he  is  working. 

4.  Identification  of  Sponsors  and  the  Comparative 

Purposes  of  the  Study: 

There  are  clear  risks  in  indicating  that  a comparative 
research  project  is  sponsored  and  financed  by  members  of  another 
society.  In  our  case,  there  were  allusions  by  respondents  that  the 
research  staff  --  both  Americans  and  Danes  --  were  forcing  an 
American- style  research  project  upon  them,  forcing  them  to  make 
"brutal,”  unqualified  judgements  in  order  to  respond  to  our  questions. 

Although  most  published  research  does  reveal  the  country  and 
institution  sponsoring  and  financing  the  research,  some  investigators 
(e.g.,  Hudson,  barakat,  and  LaForge,  1959)  have  considered  it  crit- 
ical not  to  reveal  the  comparative  orientation  of  the  research: 

If  for  example,  the  comparative  orientation  of 
the  research  had  been  known  to  the  respondents, 
instead  of  speaking  as  students,  they  might  have 
organized  their  responses  as  Egyptians  vis  a vis 
Iraqiis,  or  Americans. 

Comparative  researchers  have  not  yet  accumulated  the  experience 
necessary  to  resolve  this  question,  settling  it  on  an  individual 
ad  hoc  basis  for  each  society.  Again,  questions  of  comparability 
must  be  raised. 

5.  Maintaining  Anonymity: 

Anonymity  has  been  discussed  as  a crucial  condition 
in  survey  researcjp  in  general  and  in  cross-cultural  research  in 
particular  (e.g.,'  Hudson,  Barakat,  LaForge,  1959)  Especially  when 
several  respondents  are  known  to  each  other,  the  guarantee  of  anonym- 
ity is  essential.  In  the  present  research,  the  adolescent,  his  peers, 
parents,  and  .school  authorities  were  all  known  to  each  other. 
Assurance  of  anonymity  was  a necessary  precondition;  difficulties 
arose  when  respondents  questioned  the  good  faith  or  capability  of 
the  researchers  to  maintain  this  anonymity. 

While  the  assurance  of  anonymity  often  is  necessary,  it  is 
reported  that  in  certain  countries  (e.g.,  Japan)  respondents  tend 
to  treat  lightly  studies  in  which  they  are  told  that  responses  will 
be  anonymous  because  they  believe  such  studies  can  have  little 
importance  (Japanese  Sociological  Society,  1956). 
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6. 


Timing  of  Data  Collection; 


Data  collection  is  preferably  completed  during  the 
same  period  of  time  in  each  society.  Yet  even  the  same  period  of 
time  may  have  different  meanings  in  different  societies.  The 
researcher  again  must  consider  the  comparability  of  meaning  that 
even  equivalent  time  periods  possess. 

7.  Handling  Complaints: 

This  issue  returns  to  the  first  question  raised  in 
this  section,  the  securing  of  permissions  to  conduct  the  research. 

If  firm  permissions  are  obtained,  and  if  the  authorities  are  fully 
informed  in  advance  about  every  phase  of  the  research  process,  even 
well-publicized  occasional  complaints  (often  based  on  the  claim  of 
invasion  of  personal  privacy)  can  be  met  without  disruption  to  the 
total  research.  Again,  social  scientists  have  not  accumulated  the 
necessary  experience  to  formulate  precise  advice  here,  but  certainly 
fully- informed  cooperating  authorities  are  essential. 

F.  Data  Analysis; 

l*  Comparison  of  Marginal  Distributions  or  of  Cross  Tabulations 

The  nature  of  the  research  questions  asked  will  dictate 
the  data  analysis  required;  comparison  of  marginal  distributions  or 
the  cross  tabulations  between  variables  are  two  common  forms  of  analysis. 

Most  cross-cultural  observations  represent  single-order, 
differences  between  cultures  in  which  differences  in  the  marginal 
distributions  of  items  are  examined.  Such  analyses  often  speak 
directly  to  the  research  questions  of  how  the'  samples  of  each  society 
differ  in  attitudes,  values,  or  opinions  --  how  the  samples  differ  on 
any  single  dependent  variable.  However,  these  single-variable  compar- 
isons are  especially  susceptible  to  the  vagaries  of  sampling  and  the 
linguistic  and  conceptual  non-comparability  of  items  discussed  ea-lier 
in  this  chapter.  Thus,  inspection  of  comparative  marginal  frequencies  -- 
while  often  most  pertinent  to  the  research  question  and  the  most  direct 
level  of  data  analysis  --  forces  several  ambiguities  in  interpretation. 

Somewhat  less  susceptible  to  ambiguous  interpretation  are 
comparisons  of  the  relative  degrees  of  relationship  among  dependent 
variables  in  the  societies  sampled.  For  example,  such  comparisons 
of  degree  of  association  allows  each  society  to  occupy  different 
scale  positions  on  a particular  item,  emphasizing  the  relative  scale 
positions  on  several  dependent  variables  no  matter  what  absolute 
scale  position  is  occupied.  In  these  cross- tabulation  analyses  of 


relationships  among  variables,  third-variable  analyses  are  perf  rmed 
for  purposes  of  explaining  two-variable  relationships,  often  leading 
to  a specification  of  the  boundaries  within  which  functional  relation- 
ships do  and  do  not  operate.  Comparisons  among  societies  in  the  relative 
degrees  of  association  among  dependent  variables  have  been  expanded 
and  elaborated  through  factor  analytic  techniques  (e.g..  Driver,  1961). 

Some  cross-cultural  researchers  have  compared  the  results  of 
marginal-distribution  and  cross- tabulation  analyses: 

Evidence  is  accumulating  that  there  are  some 
areas  of  personality  dynamics  which  ultimately 
may  be  classed  as  universals  (e.g.,  Whiting  and 
Child,  1953).  'In  these  studies  it  is  evident 
that,  whereas  frequencies  of  expressed  attitudes 
may  imply  gulfs  between  cultures,  the  correlational 
patterns  indicate  significant  similarities. 

(Hudson,  Barakat,  and  LaForge,  1959,  p.  12) 

2.  Comparability  in  Mechanical  Data  Analysis  Operations: 

Many  difficulties  arise  in  standardizing  data-analysis 
procedures  in  each  culture  when  processing  of  data  is  conducted  in 
each  culture  separately.  For  example,  many  studies  resemble  ours  in 
requiring  the  use  of  coders  who  speak  the  native  language  in  order 
to  code  data  accurately.  Assuring  uniform  coding  procedures  in 
each  society  requires  extensive  and  extremely  detailed  communication 
between  research  groups  and  since  this  communication  must  be  con- 
tinuous, at  least  during  the  early  phases  of  arriving  at  uniform 
coding  procedures,  coordination  conducted  at  a distance  becomes 
cumbersome.  Almost  every  step  of  data  analysis  --  especially  if 
computer  analysis  involving  card  punching  and  program  writing  is 
used  --  contains  the  danger  of  introducing  inadvertent  non-compara- 
bility. 

G.  Data  Interpretation: 

In  discussing  measurement  problems  in  cross-cultural  research, 
we  noted  the  difficulties  in  maintaining  comparability  in  asking  ques- 
tions, i.e.,  in  maintaining  equivalence  in  stimuli  presented.  Here, 
we  note  the  problems  of  comparability  in  listening  to  the  responses 
and  in  assigning  psychological  and  sociological  meaning  to  them. 

We  return  to  the  topic  with  which  our  discussion  of  problems 
in  cross-cultural  research  began:  the  bias  and  narrowness  of  the 

"culture-bound"  researcher  whose  experiences  and  theoretical  back- 
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ground  have  been  limited  to  a single  culture.  Almost  all  cross- 
cultural  research  reports  inevitably  contain  the  cultural  biases 
in  interpretation  introduced  by  the  differing  vocabulary,  theoret- 
ical predisposition,  experience,  and  audience  addressed  by  the 
culture-bound  researcher.  Much  as  inter-judge  reliability  in 
measurement  is  applied  routinely  in  research,  cross-cultural  re- 
search should  employ  routinely  inter- interpreter  reliability  in 
drawing  generalizations  from  cross-cultural  data.  This  is  one 
reason  why  comparable  data  analysis  procedures  must  be  achieved, 
even  though  the  task  is  enormously  laborious.  When  the  same  body 
of  data  is  interpreted  independently  by  researchers  in  each  society 
included,  some  assessment  of  the  cross-cultural  reliability  of 
interpretation  may  be  achieved. 

Summary; 

We  have  attempted  to  outline  the  major  values  and  problems 
apparent  in  cross-cultural  research.  This  organization  was  pre- 
sented for  two  reasons;  (1)  to  provide  a general  orientation  for 
the  assessment  of  current  cross-cultural  research  and  the  planning 
of  future  cross-cultural  studies,  (2)  to  provide  a framework  for 
the  discussion  in  the  following  chapter  of  the  specific  methodology 
of  the  current  study. 

While  advantages  and  problems  specific  to  cross-cultural 
research  have  been  explored  here  the  critical  challenge  in  cross- 
cultural  work  is  shared  with  other  types  of  research.  Investigators 
in  any  field  have  problems  knowing  what  information  they  want, 
knowing  what  information  they  can  get,  and  knowing  how  to  get  it. 

In  cross-cultural  research,  the  gulf  is  enormous  between  knowing 
on  the  one  hand  what  you  want  and  on  the  other,  what  you  can  get 
and  how  to  get  it.  Cross-cultural  studies  --  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  research  approach  puts  the  researcher  to  the  challenge  of 
reducing  this  gulf. 
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Chapter  3 
Met.  hod 

Data  were  collected  in  Springy  1965*  from  the  following  sources: 

- high  school  students  in  three  American  schools  (N=2347) 
and  12  Danish  secondary  schools  (N=1552)  through  the 
use  of  structured  questionnaires  administered  in  a 
classroom  situation.  All  the  students  present  the  day 
of  questionnaire  administration  were  included  in  the 
sample  (see  Table  3-6) - 

- the  students'  mothers  (United  States*  ^2157;  Denmark, 

N=1423)  who  responded  to  a mailed  self -administered 
structured  questionnaire  containing  many  questions 
identical  to  those  included  in  the  student's  instrument 
(see  Table  3-8). 

- school  principals  at  each  school  who  were  interviewed  and 
were  also  asked  to  fill  out  a form  about  the  general 
characteristics  and  facilities  of  the  school. 

Self-administered  questionnaires  also  were  distributed  to  the  teachers 
in  each  school.  However,  since  few  Danish  teachers  returned  question- 
naires, no  teachers*  data  are  presented  in  this  report  (see  Table  3-7). 

This  chapter  examines  several  issues  relevant  to  the  methodology 
of  the  study: 

I.  Choice  of  the  contrasting  societies  of  the  United  States  and 
Denmark 

II.  Selection  of  schools  within  each  country 

III.  Response  rates  and,  in  particular,  the  characteristics  of 
respondent  and  nonrespondent  mothers 

IV.  Procedures  involved  in  developing  matched  dyads  and  triads  among 
adolescents,  their  mothers,  and  their  best-schocl-friends 

V.  Development  of  comparable  questionnaires  for  both  countries 

VI.  Use  of  selected  statistical  procedures 
X.  The  Contrasting  Societies: 

A.  The  Choice  of  the  United  States  and  Denmark: 

The  choice  of  the  United  States  and  Denmark  as  the  societies  to  be 
compared  was  based  upon  combined  theoretical,  methodological,  and 
practical  considerations.  From  a theoretical  view,  Chapter  2 discussed 
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the  values  of  cross-cultural  research  in  exploring  the  degree  to  which 
generalizations  operate  transculturally  or  only  within  the  boundaries 
of  a particular  society  or  set  of  environmental  conditions.  Cultural 
conditions  in  the  United  States  and  Denmark  are  sufficiently  different 
on  many  dimensions  that  variations  in  the  characteristics  of  the  adoles- 
cent subcultures  could  be  expected.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  is 
sufficient  similarity  on  certain  major  dimensions  to  permit  the  methodo- 
logical control  of  important  extraneous  variables,  such  as  general  standard 
of  living  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  school  systems  attended  by 
the  adolescents  in  each  country.  Finally,  practical  considerations 
operated  in  the  choice  of  contrasting  societies,  such  as  familiarity 
with  the  Danish  culture  and  its  language,  and  access  to  professional 
Danish  colleagues  and  the  administrative  permissions  necessary  to 
expedite  the  conduct  of  the  research. 

Thus,  we  concluded  that  American  and  Danish  societies  are  (1) 
sufficiently  different  to  provide  contrasting  experimental  conditions 
and  permit  the  testing  of  the  boundaries  of  generalizations  about  adoles- 
cent subcultures,  and  yet  (2)  sufficiently  similar  to  permit  the  control 
of  several  massive  extraneous  variables.  Areas  of  relative  similarity  are: 

1.  General  economic  conditions:  Both  countries  have  compara- 

tively high  standards  of  living,  many  occupational  oppor- 
tunities, low  unemployment  rates,  and  a' full  range  of 
business,  industry,  manufacturing,  and  agriculture.  In 
Denmark  there  are  fewer  people  who  are  either  very  zich  or 
very  poor  than  in  the  United  States,  but  average  economic 
conditions  are  comparable. 

2.  Range  of  residential  categories:  Both  countries  provide  a 

mixture  of  large  urban,  small  urban,  suburban,  and  rural 
communities. 

3.  Climate:  Although  Denmark  is  considerably  further  north 

in  latitude  than  the  United  States,  the  Gulf  Stream  creates 
moderate  climatic  conditions  comparable  to  average  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

4.  Literacy:  Denmark  enjoys  almost  universal  literacy,  the 

United  States  only  slightly  less. 

3.  Comprehensiveness  of  the  school  systems:  Within  recent 

decades  (and  especially  through  the  1958  issuance  of  the 
Primary  Education  Amendment  Act  and  the  Grammar  Schools 
Act) , Denmark  moved  clearly  and  strongly  away  from  a system 
of  "educational  elites"  to  a comprehensive  public  educational 
system  resembling  that  of  the  United  States.  Compulsory 
education  began  in  Denmark  150  years  ago,  and  now  extends 
through  age  14 , Present  data  indicate  that  as  many  as  707. 
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(Hannan  and  Jacobsen,  1S66)  to  80%  (Connery,  1966)  continue 
education  beyond  the  compulsory  age  of  14,  and  even  among 
19-  and  20-year-olds  45%  of  men  and  25%  of  women  continue 
to  pursue  further  education.  Although  the  structures  and 
organizations  of  public  education  in  Denmark  and  America 
are  not  identical  (certain  contrasts  are  described  later 
in  this  section) , the  many  similarities  were  accentuated 
by  the  1958  issuance  of  the  Danish  Education  Acts  which 
even  more  firmly  established  the  existing  concept  of 
comprehensive  public  education.  In  addition,  the  role  of 
private  education  is  comparable  in  the  two  countries  and 
drains  off  about  the  same  proportion  of  students  from  the 
public  schools. 

A further  methodological  control  was  inherent  in  the  choice  of  the 
United  States  and  Denmark  as  contrasting  societies.  In  both  countries, 
responding  to  research  materials  which  include  the  asking  and  answering 
of  questions  is  not  alien  behavior.  Although  refusals  to  participate 
and  sporadic  protests  on  the  grounds  of  privacy  invasion  appeared,  the 
cultural  climates  in  both  countries  at  least  tolerate  requests  to  complete 
research  materials. 

Despite  these  general  similarities,  several  essential  differences 
remain.  The  political  systems  are  somewhat  different,  with  Denmark 
showing  a stronger  emphasis  upon  social  welfare  than  the  United  States. 

The  Danish  population  is  less  mobile  geographically  and  socially. 

Perhaps  most  marked  is  the  difference  in  size  of  the  two  countries; 

Denmark  is  no  larger  than  41  of  the  50  American  states.  In  population 
density,  however,  the  countries  are  more  comparable:  in  the  states  we 

sampled  in  America,  average  population  densities  correspond  roughly  to 
the  Danish  (in  1963,  390  persons  per  square  mile).  Although  these 
differences  in  political  systems,  mobil 'sty,  and  especially  size  thus 
were  not  controlled,  the  primary  control  of  the  extraneous  variables 
of  standard  of  living  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  school  systems  were 
decisive  in  the  selection  of  contrasting  societies. 

The  practical  circumstances  governing  the  choice  of  the  United  States 
and  Denmark  resemble  the  finding  reported  by  Useem  and  Grimshaw  (1966) 
in  a survey  of  sociologists  conducting  comparative  studies:  that 

"adventitious  circumstances"  typify  the  basis  for  selection  of  a foreign 
society  for  study.  Certainly  there  were  some  elements  of  adventitious- 
ness in  the  selection  of  Denmark  for  inclusion  in  the  present  study:  the 

cooperation  of  the  Danish  Ministry  of  Education  in  authorizing  the  study, 
availability  of  professional  Danish  colleagues,  access  to  numerous 
Danish  informants  about  the  society  in  general  and  its  adolescents  in 
particular,  the  helpful  participation  of  many  Danish  school  authorities, 
and  the  Danes'  familiarity  and  general  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  data 
collection  for  socially-useful  purposes.  These  practical  considerations 
supplemented  the  theoretical  and  methodological  grounds  for  selecting 
the  United  States  and  Denmark. 
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Thus,  theoretical,  methodological,  and  practical  conditions  govern 
the  choice  of  the  United  States  and  Denmark  as  two  contrasting  societies. 
In  cross-cultural  research,  the  choice  of  a particular  number  of  com- 
parative societies  also  is  at  issue:  we  chose  two;  other  studies  chose 

six  (e.g..  Peck,  1965;  Hess,  1S6j) , ten  (Sussman,  1966),  or  as  many  as 
twelve  societies  (Husen,  1967).  Given  the  complexities  and  ambiguities 
of  cross-cultural  research  in  general  (and  especially  on  the  topic  of 
adolescent  subcultures),  we  decided  that  progressive,  cumulative 
approximations  to  cross-cultural  understanding  should  start  with  the 
analysis  of  only  two  contrasting  societies.  The  base  of  empirical 
information  then  could  be  used  to  dictate  the  selection  of  particular 
additional  societies  to  extend  the  cross-cultural  analysis  of  adolescent 
subcultu  :es . 

B.  A Descriptive  Note  on  Denmark: 

Dixon  (1965)  concisely  describes  Denmark: 

(the  country) •• .consists  of  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  and 
about  five  hundred  islands,  of  which  about  one  hundred  are 
inhabited.  The  Jutland  peninsula  has  an  area  of  11,575  square 
miles  and  the  Islands  have  an  area  of  about  5,000  square  miles... 
The  maritime  climate,  with  an  annual  mean  temperature  of  45°  F, 
is  more  favourable  than  that  of  many  other  regions  in  the  same 
latitudes.. • Anyone  who  has  lived  in  northeast  England  or 
eastern  Scotland  would  find  himself  very  much  at  home. 

The  land.. .is  not  particularly  fertile...  In  West  Jutland, 
the  poor  sandy  soil  has  been  improved  by  impressive  reclama- 
tion work...  The  main  Islands,  Funen  and  Zealand,  are  compara- 
tively flat  and  much  more  fertile.  The  comment  has  been  made, 
and  it  gives  a clue  to  much  of  life  in  Denmark,  that  the  land 
"does  not  give  the  farmers  something  for  nothing". . . (Yet) 
nearly  the  whole  area  is  in  productive  use,  three-quarters 
of  it  in  farms. 

The  total  population  of  Denmark  in  1965  was  4,665,000,  approxi- 
mately 2,200,000  described  as  "urban"  and  2,465,000  as  "rural"  (Dixon, 
1965).  Several  descriptions  of  Denmark  (e.g.,  Thrane,  1958;  Nellemann, 
1964)  suggest  a more  homogeneous  population  than  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  few  very  rich,  for  example,  and  few  who  are  below  the  poverty 
line.  The  same  might  be  said  for  education;  a smaller  proportion  than 
in  the  United  States  progress  to  the  university,  but  at  the  same  time 
literacy  is  universal. 

The  age  limit  of  14  for  compulsory  school  attendance  is  lower  in 
Denmark  than  in  the  United  States.  A6  a result,  a smaller  proportion 
of  the  total  population  of  adolescents  aged  15  and  over  are  in  school 
in  Denmark  than  in  the  United  States  (see  Table  3-1).  Thus,  high 
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TABLE  3-1 


Percentage 

Ages, 


of  Adolescents  in  School  at  Different 
in  the  United  States  and  Denmark 


13 

14 

UNITED  STATES1 

97 

95 

DENMARK2*3 

94 

77 

15 

Age 

16 

17 

18 

19 

93 

86 

76 

51 

33 

53 

32 

12 

7 

2 

From  Statistical  Abstracts  of  the  United  States,  1965*  (Data  for  I960)* 

From  Skole-klasse-,  elev-statistik  1964/1965*  Ministry  of  Education,  Copenhagen 
May  1965.  Includes  students  who  are  in  6th-10th  grade,  lst-3rd  real, 
or  lst-3rd  year  of  gymnasium* 

\ , , ^ * 

The  Danish  figures  do  not  include  the  large  numbers  of  older  students 
(15  and  older)  who  attend  vocational  or  commercial  programs;  when  these 
forms  of  education  are  added,  45%  of  19  year  old  Danish  men  and  25%  of 
19  year  old  Danish  women* are  continuing  education  actively. 


school  students  in  the  United  States  can  be  considered  somewhat  more 
representative  of  the  total  adolescent  population  in  the  country  than  the 
comparable  group  of  in-school  Danish  adolescents. 

C.  American  and  Danish  School  Systems: 

The  American  school  system  may  be  described  as  a main  line  with 
side  tracks.  The  main  line  ordinarily  takes  the  student  through  eight 
years  of  elementary  education  four  years  of  high  school , and  then 
four  years  of  college.  These  sixteen  years  of  education  may  be  divided 
in  different  ways  among  elementary  school , junior  high,  senior  high, 
and  junior  or  regular  col  lege  ■"•but  the  sixteen-year  track  to  a B.A. 
is  the  recognized  way  of  completing  an  education#  Students  leave  the 
track  at  different  points.  Some  go  beyond  the  B.A. ; more  stop  before 
getting  there,  and  move  into  the  labor  market  with  a year  of  college, 
or  a high  school  diploma,  or  only  a year  or  two  of  high  school.  Rather 
few  American  students  turn  off  this  main  line  to  enter,  for  example,  a 
technical  apprenticeship  as  an  artist,  a technician,  or  a craftsman. 

Even  those  who  attend  vocational  schools  may  be  seen  as  following  the 
same  system,  though  with  a different  content  in  their  studies.  (Some 
vocational  schools  provide  college  entrance  tracks,  just  as  do  the  acad- 
emic high  schools.)  In  almost  the  same  way,  post-high-school  technical 
schools  (art  schools,  for  example),  may  be  seen  as  parallel  alternatives 
to  college  courses.  So  even  the  side  tracks  tend  to  be  assimilated, 
in  the  way  they  are  viewed,  to  the  main  line  of  sixteen  years  of  schooling. 

The  Danish  system  is  different  (see  Figure  3-1) . The  Danish  child- 
ren are  not  required  to  begin  school  until  they  are  seven  years  old. 

They  are  permitted  to  leave  after  seven  years  of  schooling,  but  most 
of  them  (70-807#)  remain  after  the  age  of  fourteen.  Most  schools  begin 
to  divide  the  children  after  fifth  grade  according  to  their  interests 
and  abilities,  as  judged  by  teachers  and  parents.  (Figure  3-1  shows 
that  some  schools  postpone  the  separation  until  the  end  of  the  seventh 
grade.)  After  that  time,  one  part  of  the  student  body  will  attend 
almen  line#  stressing  basic  training  and  preparation  for  later  vocational 
and  community  life.  Another  part  will  attend  real  line , stressing 
academic  studies  and  preparing  for  real  eksamen,  which  admits  the  students 
to  many  kinds  of  office  or  business  jobs,  or  to  gymnasium,  where  they 
prepare  for  university  study  or  for  other  schools  on  that  academic 
level.  The  years  in  the  almen  or  real  line  may  be  considered  years  of 
secondary-school  work,  though  ordinarily  adolescents  in  Denmark  enter 
the  real  or  almen  lines  somewhat  earlier  than  adolescents  in  America 
enter  high  school.  The  gymnasium  is  the  advanced  part  of  the  secondary 
school.  It  is  roughly  equivalent  to  our  junior  college,  and  the  univer- 
sity in  Denmark  roughly  equivalent  to  the  last  two  years  of  college 
and  graduate  or  professional  schools. 

By  and  large,  Danish  secondary-school  students  are  a year,  or 
slightly  less,  younger  than  their  American  counterparts  in  the  equi- 
valent grade.  This  happens  because  the  Danish  system  offers  one  year 
less  of  primary  education. 
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Figure  3-1 

DIAGRAM  OF  DANISH  AND  AMERICAN  AGE-GRADE  SYSTEMS 
FOR  MOST  SCHOOLS 
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Throughout  his  years  of  schooling,  the  Danish  child  studies  all 
subjects  with  the  6ame  classmates.  A student  in  I real,  for  example, 
will  be  in  the  same  classroom  with  his  I real  fellow  students  every  day 
for  every  period  until  he  graduates.  There  is  no  homeroom  class,  as 
the  students  are  in  their  homeroom  constantly,  so  to  speak.  This  often 
means  that  the  class  works  very  much  as  a unit  and  tends  to  do  things 
together,  being  less  likely  to  become  involved  with  other  students  in 
the  school.  Even  in  the  younger  grades,  the  students  are  exposed  to  several 
teachers  and  are  not  under  the  supervision  of  just  a single  person. 

In  the  older  grades  they  normally  have  a class  teacher  who  teaches  one 
or  two  subjects,  and  this  teacher  remains  with  the  class  until  gradua- 
tion. It  is  customary  for  a subject  teacher  to  teach  the  same  class 
of  students  during  all  their  years  in  school.  In  some  Danish  regions, 
students  leave  the  school  in  their  community  to  attend  a regional  real 
school.  In  most  regions,  students  remain  in  the  same  school  through- 
out their  pr e -gymnas ium  careers.  Thus,  the  Danish  students  have  more 
opportunity  than  American  students  to  get  to  know  one  another  well. 

The  Danish  students,  who  go  through  school  in  cohorts  smaller  than  their 
American  counterparts  (though,  as  we  shall  note,  their  classes  may  be 
the  save  size  or  even  larger)  also  spend  more  years  together,  since  they 
do  not  shift  schools  between  the  elementary  and  the  high  school  grades, 
in  most:  cases.  (An  exception  is  students  in  our  two  district  or 
regional  real  schools.)  In  addition,  they  spend  more  time  together 
during  the  school  day,  because  they  do  not  follow  individually-tailored 
schedules  as  do  American  students.  In  all,  Danish  students  could  be 
expected  to  know  each  other  better,  and  experience  much  stronger  group 
formation,  than  do  Americans.  In  certain  respects,  as  we  shall  show, 
this  is  not  so. 

II.  The  Schools: 

A.  The  Selection  of  Schools: 

Our  aim  in  sampling  was  to  select  a group  of  Danish  and  American 
schools  at  the  secondary  level  which  generally  would  be  comparable  to 
each  other  and  which  at  the  same  time  (so  far  as  possible)  would  repre- 
sent the  range  of  school  characteristics  found  in  each  country.  Because 
we  intended  to  secure  information  from  all  students  on  the  secondary- 
school  level  in  the  selected  schools  (and  from  their  teachers  and 
parents),  we  limited  severely  the  number  of  schools  studied.  In  order 
of  priority,  our  concerns  were  to  achieve:  (a)  comparability  between 

the  Danish  and  American  samples;  (b)  maximizing  the  range  of  variation 
of  schools  within  each  country. 

The  range  of  variation  among  Danish  schools  is  smaller  than  the 
range  among  American  schools.  This  parallels--indeed  expresses --the 
greater  homogeneity  of  the  Danish  society,  compared  with  the  American. 

- Denmark  has  less  of  the  sharp  regional  contrasts  which  characterize 
America:  the  differences  in  life  style  to  be  found  in  Appalachia  and 
New  York  or,  even  within  the  seme  city,  between  the  slums,  the  apartment- 
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house  districts,  the  quiet  neighborhoods,  and  the  suburbs.  We  decided, 
therefore,  first  to  develop  a sample  of  Danish  schools  which  would 
represent  the  variety  of  schools  in  that  country,  and  then  to  match  it 
with  a sample  of  American  schools. 

To  study  the  atmosphere  of  the  Danish  school,  and  its  implications 
for  students,  we  selected  several  representatives  of  each  school  type. 

That  is,  instead  of  relying  for  our  information  regarding  students  in 
rural  schools  in  Denmark  on  responses  from  only  one  school,  we  obtained 
responses  from  several.  We  relied,  therefore,  on  replication  of  repre- 
sentative schools  for  each  type  to  guard  against  idiosyncratic  school 
characteristics.  This  replication  was  particularly  important  because 
of  the  generally  small  size  of  the  Danish  schools;  increasing  the  number 
of  schools  was  necessary  in  order  to  have  an  adequate  total  population 
of  students.  In  the  American  sample,  on  the  other  hand,  fewer  schools 
were  used  because  we  were  ourselves  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  school 
system  to  recognize  idiosyncratic  school  characteristics;  we  could 
compare  our  results  in  significant  areas  with  those  of  other  American 
high  schools  (e.g.,  Coleman,  1961),  and,  finally,  because  the  size  of 
American  schools  tends  to  be  large,  we  could  with  a small  sample  of 
schools  obtain  a large  enough  sample  of  students.  Thus,  we  sampled 
a total  of  12  Danish  schools  and  3 American  schools.  In  Denmark,  we 
sampled  7 rural  schools,  1 regional  school  in  a rural  setting,  and  4 
schools  in  an  urban  setting.  In  the  United  States,  we  sampled  one 
school  of  each  type:  rural,  regional,  and  urban. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  aim  of  our  study  was  not  to  contrast 
schools,  but  to  contrast  adolescents,  and  we  sampled  schools  only  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  samples  of  adolescents.  We  did  not  try  to  develop 
representative  samples  of  either  schools  or  adolescents  within  either 
country,  but  rather  to  develop  samples  which  would  make  evident  the  range 
of  variation  among  adolescents  in  Denmark  and,  to  the  extent  this  remained 
possible  after  developing  a sample  comparable  to  the  Danish,  in  America. 

It  should  be  noted  that  our  approach,  because  it  tries  to  make  the 
American  sample  comparable  to  the  Danish  sample  in  type  of  school  attended, 
reduces  the  range  of  variation  within  the  American  sample.  We  did  not 
try  to  represent  adolescents  from  the  very  wealthy  suburbs,  or  from  the 
impoverished  slums,  or  from  any  of  the  other  areas  which  would  find  no 
match  in  our  Danish  sample,  and,  therefore,  have  underrepresented  the 
true  variety  of  American  perspectives.  Nevertheless,  even  with  the 
very  small  number  of  American  schools,  we  attempted  to  represent  the 
majority  of  American  adolescents  and  the  main  line  of  the  American 
adolescent  perspective. 

B.  The  Danish  Schools: 

School  statistics  compiled  by  the  Danish  National  Institute  of 
Educational  Research  and  the  Danish  Ministry  of  Education  permitted  the 
selection  of  12  Danish  schools,  representing  a variety  of  regions, 
school  sizes,  years  of  operation,  and  teacher  qualifications.  The 
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primary  distinction  among  Danish  schools  is  in  the  region  they  serve , 
ranging  from  the  heavily-urbanized  districts  of  Copenhagen  to  sparsely- 
populated  fishing  villages  on  outlying  islands.  Related  to  region  are 
other  characteristics,  such  as  the  size  of  the  school,  the  size  of  the 
classes,  the  number  and  qualifications  of  faculty,  and  the  age  of  the 
school.  The  more  urbanized  the  school,  by  and  large,  the  bigger  the 
school  and  the  greater  the  number  of  facilities  provided. 

We  selected  twelve  Danish  schools  for  study,  eight  of  which  repre- 
sent the  schools  in  the  less -urbanized  districts,  and  four  of  which  might 
represent  the  schools  in  metropolitan  areas.  Among  the  eight  schools 
in  farming  or  fishing  districts,  two  were  tea 1~  schools,  offering, 
the  real  line  to  those  who  had  completed  their  first  seven  years  in  any 
of  thiTother  schools  of  the  district.  Two  were  schools  in  districts 
which  had  real  schools  and  thus  offered  only  the  almen  line, 
in  secondary-school  work.  The  remaining  four  rural  schools  offered  all 
classes , almen  and  real,  as  did  the  four  urban  schools.  The  character- 
istics of  the  Danish  schools  sampled  in  terms  of  size,  community  popu- 
lation and  degree  of  urbanization  are  presented  in  Table  3-2. 

In  the  rural  Danish  schools,  the  number  of  students  of  high  school 
age  is  fairly  small  by  American  standards.  The  largest  rural  school 
studied,  School  56  (a  regional  real  school)  contained  208  students.  Most 
fathers  of  students  in  the  rural  schools  engage  in  farming.  A large 
proportion  of  the  fathers  in  School  58  are  employed  in  fishing.  Rural 
Schools  60  and  61  are  located  in  the  Danish-German  border  area. 

Danish  school  buildings  in  the  rural  areas  are  not  too  different 
from  American  school  buildings.  Some  are  newly  built,  two  or  three  of 
them  the  one-story  red  brick  and  design  glass  which  has  been  adopted 
by  many  smaller  American  schools.  The  older  buildings  are  less  attrac- 
tive (again  resembling  older  American  schools)  and  have  sometimes  be- 
come crowded  as  enrollments  have  increased. 

There  are  more  students  for  each  teacher  in  these  rural  Danish 
schools  than  in  the  smaller  American  schools,  fewer  than  in  the  larger. 
Taking  these  schools  as  a group,  the  ratio  varies  between  22:1  and  25:1 
or  slightly  more.  Principals  of  two  of  the  rural  Danish  schools  reported 
that  they  were  understaffed. 


*After  the  School  Law  of  1S48,  reorganizing  education,  a number  of 
districts  pooled  their  efforts  to  establish  regional  schools  which  could 
provide  teaching  and  facilities  impossible  for  the  districts  to  afford 
by  themselves.  For  example,  School  56  is  a real  school  serving  10  com- 
munities and  drawing  its  students  from  18-20  surrounding  schools.  Each 
community  provides  a portion  of  the  cost;  deficits  are  made  up  by  the 
state. 


o 
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TABLE  3-2 


Characteristics  of  Danish  Schools  in  the  Study 


Number  of 


Total  Number 

Students  in 

Population 

Percent  in 

School  Number 

Students  in 

Real  or 

of  District 

Major 

School 

Almen  Lines 

or  City 

Occupation 

1.  Rural  Schools* 

a . C omprehens ive 
50 

340 

69 

2,000 

337. 

53 

425 

114 

2,500 

51% 

57 

300 

73 

1,700 

52% 

58 

1050 

201 

4,200 

35% 

b.Almen 

55 

520 

59 

3,000 

22% 

61 

230 

23 

2,700 

29% 

c.Real 

60 

146 

146 

2,700 

34% 

2 . Regional  Schools* 

a .Real 

56 

208 

208 

m mm 

29% 

2 

3,  Urban  Schools 
a . C omprehens ive 

51 

555 

226 

1,344,609 

18% 

52 

590 

99 

1,344,609 

64% 

54 

1350 

172 

111,145 

51% 

59 

1134 

248 

85,860 

35% 

1 

Last  column  gives 
o 

percent  of  fathers 

in  farming 

or  fishing. 

4 

Last  column  gives 

percent  of  fathers 

in  blue  collar  occupations. 
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There  are  many  fewer  extracurricular  activities  in  these  rural 
schools  than  in  comparable  American  schools.  There  are  no  interschol- 
astic athletics,  and  school -sponsored  athletic  teams  are  unknown,  let 
alone  such  auxiliary  organizations  as  cheer leading  groups.  The  school 
provides  opportunities  for  participation  in  both  team  games  and  individual 
athletic  activities  and  may  also  sponsor  sports  days  during  which  stu- 
dents exhibit  their  skills  for  each  other,  but  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  school  representation  in  these  activities.  The  school  is  likely 
to  arrange  trips  abroad  for  the  oldest  students- -"abroad"  being  much 
closer  to  home  in  Denmark  than  in  America.  There  are  apt  to  be  youth 
clubs  for  evening  get-togethers,  theatre  groups,  perhaps  film  groups. 

There  is  no  equivalent  for  the  American  school  newspaper  or  school 
yearbook. 

The  "school  inspector"  may  have  a great  deal  of  influence  on  the 
life  of  the  school.  There  is  no  role  in  the  American  system  exactly 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  Danish  school  inspector- -imagine  a combination 
superintendent  of  schools  and  school  principal  who  functions  also  in 
part  as  an  accrediting  agency.  The  school  inspector  is  responsible 
both  for  day-to-day  administration  as  well  as  long-range  school  policy. 

In  one  rural  district,  for  example,  the  school  inspector  believed  it 
advisable  for  students  to  finish  the  third  real  before  going  on  to 
gymnasium.  (As  indicated  in  Figure  3-1,  students  can  and  often  do  elect 
to  take  their  real  eksamen_after  the  second  real.)  The  result  is  that 
in  his  jurisdiction  few  students  go  on  from  the  second  real,  although 
it  is  characteristic  of  Danish  permissiveness  that  the  inspector's 
judgment  does  not  in  all  cases  prevail. 


Of  the  four  urban  schools,  School  51  is  situated  in  a high 
social  class  area;  Schools  54  and  59  in  what  are  considered  mixed 
areas;  and  School  52  is  a poorer  area  of  Copenhagen.  Perhaps 
coincidentally,  only  one  of  the  schools  still  uses  its  original 
buildings,  now  eighty  years  old,  without  the  addition  of  new  space 
or  important  new  facilities:  the  school  in  the  poorest  district. 

There  is  at  present  need  for  additional  classrooms.  The  existent 
classrooms  are  dark  and  bear  evidence  of  years  of  rough  treatment. 

The  playground  outside  is  itself  small  and  dark.  Most  of  the  space 
between  the  buildings  and  surrounding  buildings  is  taken  up  by 
bicycle  sheds.  Both  School  54  and  59  are  situated  in  mixed,  develop- 
ing areas,  the  former  in  a rapidly-expanding  section  of  Aalborg,  the 
fourth  largest  city  of  Denmark,  and  the  latter  in  a central  district 
of  Odense,  the  third  largest  city  of  Denmark.  The  oldest  buildings 
in  the  lattei*  school  were  built  about  forty  years  ago,  but  new  build- 
ings were  added  within  the  past  ten  years.  The  school  has  adequate 
surrounding  space.  The  number  of  students  registered  in  School  59 
doubled  between  1956  and  1958.  Even  with  the  rebuilding  there  is  now 
insufficient  space  and  a new  school  is  planned  for  the  district. 

School  51,  in  an  attractive  section  of  Copenhagen,  was  renovated 
within  the  last  twenty  years  to  provide  additional  laboratories  and 
classroom  space.  There  is  a good  library  in  the  school. 
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The  student -teacher  ratio  in  these  schools  ranges  from  18:1  to  25: 1, 
just  as  in  the  rural  schools.  In  the  schools  with  the  higher  student- 
teacher  ratios  there  is  a sense  of  being  understaffed.  Teachers  commonly 
work  overtime,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  ten  hours  a week,  though  they 
are  compensated  for  this  and  may  define  overtime  as  a blessing  rather 
than  a burden. 

These  schools  have  both  the  advantages  and  the  penalties  of  urban 
density.  They  are  able  to  offer  more  in  extracurricular  activities  than 
the  rural  schools:  two  schools  support  a school  newspaper,  there  is 

a student  council  in  one  of  the  schools,  plays  are  likely  to  be  given 
by  dramatics  groups,  and  in  other  respects  as  well,  such  as  special 
attention  to  students  of  particular  talent  or  particular  difficulty, 

these  schools  approach  closer  the  diversity  of  extracurricular  activi- 
ties offered  by  American  schools.  But  at  the  same  time  discipline  prob- 
lems are  reported  more  frequently  than  in  the  rural  Danish  schools, 
although  the  rate  is  low  by  American  standards. 

To  summarize,  Danish  schools  differ  from  American  schools  in  several 
ways.  One  is  the  extent  to  which  students  move  together  through  the 
school  system;  except  for  the  districts  where  the  real  line  is  given  in  a 
regional  district  school,  Danish  students  may  accompany  one  another  all 
through  their  seven  or  eight  years  of  elementary  school  and  three  years 
in  the  real  or  almen  line.  Second  is,  the  place  of  extracurricular 
activities  in  the  school.  Although  the  Danish  urban  schools  come  closer 
to  the  American  model,  even  they  do  not  approach  the  American  emphasis 
on  athletics  as  a cohering  experience  for  the  student  body.  In  addition, 
the  secondary- school  population  of  the  Danish  schools,  by  and  large,  is 
smaller  than  high  school  populations  of  the  matching  American  schools 
and  the  students  are  slightly  younger. 

C.  The  American  Schools: 

Three  American  schools  were  chosen  to  constitute  a comparison  sample 
for  the  Danish  schools:  School  30  as  a match  for  the  Danish  rural  schools, 

School  31  for  the  regional  school,  and  School  32  as  a match  for  the 
Danish  urban  schools.  Although  these  three  schools  hardly  represent  a 
cross-section  of  American  secondary  education,  the  differences  among 
them  serve  to  locate  some  part  of  the  range  of  variation  to  be  found 
in  American  schools:  as  much  of  that  range  as  can  be  matched  against 

the  range  within  the  Danish  schools. 

The  three  schools  differ  first  in  size:  School  30  is  a small  school 
with  185  students;  School  31  is  larger  (though  still  small  by  American 
standards)  with  520  students;  School  32  is  a large  school  with  a student 
body  numbering  over  2,000.  Other  studies  have  shown  that  size  alone 
is  an  important  factor  in  determination  of  the  quality  of  life  within 
the  school.  Teachers  are  more  accessible  and  better  known  in  the 
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smaller  schools,  social  groupings  are  more  cohesive;  everyone  Is  more 
likely  to  be  known  by  others  (Barker  and  Gump,  1964). 

After  size,  the  most  important  difference  among  the  three  schools 
is  in  locale  (see  Table  3-3) . School  30  draws  on  a predominantly  rural 
region,  although  few  of  the  students  come  from  farming  families.  Most 
of  the  fathers,  and  some  of  the  mothers  as  well,  work  in  small  or 
medium-sized  manufacturing  concerns  within  commuting  range  of  their  homes, which 
have  chosen  a rural  location  because  of  access  to  inexpensive  power, 
transportation,  or  labor.  School  31  primarily  draws  on  residents  of 
three  small  towns,  each  concerned  with  both  manufacture  and  the  dairying 
and  apple -growing  agriculture  common  in  New  England.  School  32  is  located 
in  a large  city  district  marked  by  low-income  housing,  industry,  and 
commercial  enterprise.  Average  family  income  within  the  school  district 
was  $4,969  in  1960,  the  population  was  about  three-quarters  white,  one- 
quarter  Negro.  Of  the  whites,  about  one-third  were  foreign-born. 

The  schools  also  represent  a range  of  parental  education.  In 
School  31,  over  half  the  fathers  and  over  two-thirds  of  the  mothers  have 
graduated  from  high  school,  over  a quarter  of  each  graduated  from  college; 
this  is  well  above  the  national  average  for  the  parental  age  group, 
parents  of  students  in  School  30  are  slightly  above  the  national  average 
in  educational  attainment.  School  32  is  located  in  a district  in  which 
only  one-third  of  the  adults  have  any  high  school  at  all;  parents  of 
students  in  the  school  seem  to  have  done  somewhat  better  than  the  ave- 
rage of  their  district,  but  still  are  below  the  national  average. 

Schools  30  and  31  are  located  in  rural  New  England;  School  32  in 
one  of  the  large  cities  along  the  Eastern  seaboard.  None  of  the  three 
draws  its  students  from  an  especially  affluent  population,  although 
incomes  of  parents  in  School  31  are,  taken  together,  a good  deal  above 
the  national  average.  In  geography,  size,  and  wealth,  the  American 
schools  cannot  serve  as  a basis  for  generalization  to  the  American 
scene  at  large.  But,  since  our  aim  is  primarily  to  compare  and  contrast 
American  and  Danish  adolescent  subcultures,  the  comparability  of  the 
American  and  Danish  schools  is  the  overriding  consideration.  It  would 
not  be  possible  to  identify  a Danish  school  of  the  size  and  affluence 
of  the  large  suburban  high  school  which  Coleman  (1961)  named  Executive 
Heights. 

We  present  below  vignettes  of  each  school.  The  data  come  from  a 
variety  of  sources:  Interviews  with  principals  of  the  high  schools, 

statistical  data  about  the  community,  comments  written  by  parents 
at  the  end  of  their  questionnaires,  informal  observations  made  by  the 
study  staff. 

Rural  School  30  is  tiny,  about  ten  rooms,  solidly  built  in  colonial- 
style,  complete  with  cupola  and  portico,  standing  in  a country  setting 
surrounded  by  trees  and  grass.  Rooms  are  small  and  dark,  filled  with 
rows  of  heavy  wooden  desks  attached  to  the  floor.  As  one  enters  the 
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TABLE  3-3 


Characteristics  of  American  Schools  in  the  Study 


School  Number 

Total  Number 
Students  in 
School 

Population 
of  District 
or  City 

Percent 
Blue  Collar 

1 . Rural  School 

School  30 

205 

2,500 

767. 

2 . Regional  School 

School  31 

510 

8,000 

507. 

3.  Urban  School 

School  32 

1895 

939,024 

777. 
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front  door,  the  principal's  office  is  visible  on  the  left,  a science 
classroom  heavily  draped  with  charts  and  maps  on  the  right,  two  other 
classrooms  down  the  hall,  and  a stairway  to  the  second  floor  on  the 
other  end.  An  annex  to  the  main  building  houses  the  new,  brightly- 
varnished  gymnasium.  Six  grades  L'eet  in  the  building,  although  only 
grades  9-12  are  included  in  our  study.  Classes  are  small;  18  to  20 
students  on  the  average.  There  are  sixteen  teachers  on  the  faculty, 
of  whom  seven  are  men.  There  is  no  tenure  for  teachers. 

As  estimated  by  the  principal,  fewer  than  10%  of  the  graduates  go 
on  to  a four-year  college,  the  smallest  percentage, by  far,  among  the 
three  schools,  and  only  an  additional  5%  go  on  to  a junior  college. 
Extracurricular  activities  at  the  school  are  limited;  orchestra  and 
glee  club,  national  honor  society,  yearbook,  a few  interest  groups 
such  as  the  chess  club,  but  no  newspaper,  intramural  sports,  or  social 
clubs.  There  are  active  chapters  of  the  4-H  Club,  the  Boy  Scouts,  and 
the  Future  Teachers  of  America  associated  with  the  school. 

Comments  from  the  parents  in  the  parents'  questionnaire  often  refer 
to  the  friendliness  and  personal  attention  possible  in  this  small 
school: 


The  encouragement  and  understanding  manner  of  teachers 
and  headmaster  contribute  a great  deal  towards  stimulating 
the  mediocre  student  to  work  to  capacity  and  excel  in 
fields  of  interest.  Discipline  at  the  school  is  excellent, 
and  the  students  with  whom  I am  acquainted  respect  the  teachers 
and  headmaster  very  much.  In  contrast  to  large  overcrowded 
schools  we  have  known,  the  staff  has  a much  needed  personal 
contact  with  the  teenagers  in  their  charge. 

Despite  the  positive  aspects  of  personal  association,  however,  some 
parents  feel  that  the  school  provides  poor  academic  facilities  relative 
to  larger,  more  metropolitan  schools.  In  contrast  to  the  mother  who 
writes  that  the  teachers  "inspire  the  children  to  learn  and  the  child- 
ren look  up  to  them,"  a local  elementary  school  teacher  (also  a parent) 
comments: 


The  school  has  too  small  an  enrollment  to  make  possible 
grouping  by  ability.  Consequently  I feel  really  bright 
children  are  not  challenged,  and  seldom  do  we  have 
students  who  enter  and„ complete  a college  education 
successfully.  I think  the  fact  that  such  a small  per- 
centage actually  complete  a college  education  is  indica- 
tive of  something  badly  wrong.  I feel  students  are  being 
short-changed  education-wise. 

Many  of  the  citizens  of  this  region  have  grandparents  who  are 
Finnish  or  French  Canadian;  the  headmaster  himself  was  born  of  Finnish 


parents.  According  to  students'  reports,  virtually  all  of  the  fathers 
(94%)  and  mothers  (92%)  were  born  in  the  United  States;  however,  in  the 
previous  generation,  approximately  17%  and  11%  of  maternal  grandparents 
and  about  21%  and  13%  of  the  paternal  grandparents  were  born  in  Finland 
and  Canada,  respectively. 

The  regional  School  31  is  a one -story  rambling  building,  located 
on  gently-6 loping,  well -landscaped*  grounds.  The  wings  of  the  school 
project  from  either  side  of  the  main  glassed  entrance,  between  which 
and  the  street  stands  a slender  roofed  arcade.  Inside,  rooms  are  color- 
ful and  airy,  furnished  with  movable  chairs,  each  with  writipg  arm, 
and  with  colorful  posters  on  the  cinderblock  walls.  Partitions  separate 
the  cafeteria  area  from  the  rest  of  a large  open  space  in  the  center 
of  the  school.  The  science  labs  are  spotless  (perhaps  not  unquestionably 
a recommendation) , brightly  lit  and  well  equipped.  Behind  the  main 
building  Is  a separate  small  building  housing  the  vocational  training 
equipment. 

The  school  offers  work  In  grades  9 through  12.  Classes  are  fairly 
small:  the  average  class  numbers  about  22  students.  Approximately  60% 

of  the  students  follow  a college  preparatory  program,  while  the  remainder 
divide  themselves  about  equally  into  commercial  and  vocational  tracks. 
There  are  special,  separate  classes  for  slow  learners  as  well  as  for 
the  exceptionally  gifted  and  talented.  According  to  the  principal 
and  a number  of  parents,  primary  attention  seems  to  be  directed  toward 
the  academically-oriented  student.  There  is  a good  deal  of  homework. 
Special  work  is  available  in  all  courses  for  ’’superior"  students,  some 
of  whom  have  qualified  for  advanced  placement  in  college.  Bright  stu- 
dents are  permitted  to  accelerate  their  graduation  by  taking  summer 
school  courses  or  extra  work  during  the  year.  In  1964  about  45%  of  the 
graduates  went*on  to  college. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  opportunity  for  extracurricular  activity. 

The  school  competes  with  other  schools  in  a number  of  sports.  Promi- 
nently displayed  inside  the  main  door  is  a large  trophy  case  filled  with 
footballs  from  significant  games,  and  perhaps  a dozen  sparkling  trophies 
for  hockey,  6oftball,  football,  wrestling,  and  track.  Equal  emphasis 
is  given  non-athletic  activities:  band,  newspaper,  and  the  other 

possibilities. 

There  are  34  full-time  teachers  at  the  school,  a teacher-student 
ratio  of  about  1:15.  All  faculty  have  had  graduate  training  in  the 
subject-matter  areas  they  teach.  Eighty  percent  of  them  are  men. 

Tenure  is  automatic  after  a time  in  the  system.  The  school  has  taken 
part  in  studies  of  experimental  curricula  in  math,  science,  and  non- 
science, and  has  developed  its  own  special  curriculum  for  non-science 
areas.  Teaching  machines  are  now  being  used  regularly  by  some  students. 
In  general,  the  school  is  aggressively  concerned  with  achieving  quality 
as  an  educational  institution. 
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According  to  some  parents,  the  school  imposes  unduly  strict  and 
petty  regulations  on  its  students.  For  others,  strict  discipline  is 
highly  desirable  for  socializing  impressionable  teenagers.  Advocating 
more  leniency,  one  mother  wrote: 

I do  not  think  the  atmosphere  is  a good  one.  I think  it 
is  one  that  tends  to  make  children  rebel  rather  than  open 
their  minds  to  learning. ••  There  should  be  more  emphasis  on 
the  joys  of  learning  the  arts  and  sciences  and  less  on 
unimportant  rules  such  as  no  riding  bicycles  to  school,  girls 
can't  wear  hats  inside  the  building,  no  coca-cola  with  lunch 
brought  from  home,  no  one  can  eat  another's  bread  at  lunch, 
etc.  I do  feel  it  important  to  maintain  good  discipline 
and  rules  of  neat  dress  and  appearance,  but  not  beyond 
good  common  sense... 

Another  mother,  expressing  a positive  view  of  the  school's  firmness 
wrote : 


I feel  that  it  is  a wonderful  school  because  of  the  rules 
and  regulations;  no  driving  to  school  for  students,  etc. 
prom  night  they  were  all  chaperoned  by  police  escort  in 
an  automobile  caravan  to  a restaurant  and  had  to  be  back 
to  school  by  1 AM. 

Thus,  School  31  is  a medium-sized  regional  school,  firm  and  no- 
nonsense  in  outlook,  dedicated  to  scholastic  achievement,  yet  furnishing 
a rich  variety  of  extracurricular  activities  in  addition  to  an  up-to- 
date  academic  program. 

School  32  spans  two  city  blocks  with  brick  buildings  and  new 
additions  linked  across  streets  by  overhead  passageways.  The  main 
three-story  building  dates  back  to  1927.  In  1956  a new  office  building, 
gymnasium,  and  industrial  arts  division  were  added  to  the  facilities, 
totaling  three  major  buildings.  The  newer  buildings  are  in  the  same 
square,  functional  style  as  the  old;  they  differ  only  in  that  the  brick 
is  cleaner.  Beside  the  school  on  one  side  is  a parking  lot  and  asphalt- 
covered  playground.  On  the  other  side  are  tenements  and  low- income 
housing  projects. 

Inside  the  school  the  corridors  are  long,  broad,  and  often  winding, 
accommodating  overhead  passageways  and  ramps.  Along  the  sides  run  metal 
lockers,  interrupted  by  heavy  wooden  doors.  Within  the  rooms,  students 
sit  at  wooden  desks  fastened  to  the  floor. 

The  average  class  is  large:  between  33  and  35  students.  There 

are  a good  many  different  programs  available,  ranging  from  special  classes 
for  the  mentally  retarded  and  students  with  reading  difficulties  to  a 
college  preparatory  program  teaching  enriched  materials.  The  school 
has  participated  in  the  development  of  experimental  curricula  in  all 
areas.  In  a few  classes  teaching  machines  are  used  regularly. 
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There  are  £our  main  programs:  college  preparatory , regular  acad- 

emic, vocational,  and  commercial.  Only  10%  of  the  student  body  is  en- 
rolled in  the  college  preparatory  track;  about  50%  are  in  the  commer- 
cial track.  Need  for  remedial  work  is  common.  According  to  the  prin- 
cipal, in  1965  more  than  25%  of  the  students  required  remedial  work  in 
reading  or  mathematics.  About  one  in  six  went  to  summer  school  to 
repeat  a class.  A high  proportion  (about  25%)  of  students  leave  before 
graduation. 

There  are  several  community  facilities  near  the  school:  library, 

museums,  concerts,  theatres,  public  recreation  centers,  art  galleries, 
teenage  centers.  Some  may  be  used  by  the  students,  but  30%  of  the 
students  have  part-time  jobs  outside  of  school. 

The  school  in  1965  had  93  teachers,  less  than  a 1:20  ratio.  About 
half  of  these  were  men,  over  10%  were  new  (a  high  turnover  rate). 

Teachers'  qualifications  were  good:  2S  had  M.A.  degrees,  one  a Ph.D. 

All  were  teaching  in  their  areas  of  preparation. 

The  school,  with  it6  high  dropout  and  transfer  rates,  neverthe- 
less, attempts  to  serve  its  low-income  residential  area.  (The  area, 
incidentally,  is  predominantly  white;  about  17%  of  students  in  the 
school  are  Negro.)  It  frankly  acknowledges  limitations  in  the  ability 
and  ambition  of  students  while  offering  as  practical  and  helpful  a 
curriculum  for  skill  development  as  it  can. 

D.  Matching  Difficulties: 

Despite  attempts  to  match  American  and  Danish  schools  as  closely 
as  possible  on  ecological  and  demographic  criteria,  the  resulting  samples 
of  American  and  Danish  schools  and  adolescents  differ  in  ways  which 
reflect  inherent  differences  between  the  two  countries. 

Schools  cannot  be  matched  in  absolute  size,  because  the  Danes  do 
not  have  schools  which  compare  in  size  to  the  very  large  American  schools. 
Thus,  the  secondary-school  students  in  the  largest  Danish  school  in  our 
sample- -School  59,  located  in  Aalborg  and  one  of  the  largest  existing 
Danish  schools--number  248.  Its  size  does  not  approach  the  size  of 
School  32,  the  urban  school  in  the  American  sample,  with  its  enrollment 
of  1895  students.  Similarly,  School  30,  the  smallest  school  in  our 
American  sample  has  an  enrollment  of  205  students,  comparable  to  the 
larger  secondary  Danish  schools. 

The  Danish  students  in  our  sample  are  slightly  younger  than  the 
Americans  (see  Table  3-4).  This  age  difference  reflects  differences 
in  the  educational  system  in  the  two  countries,  discussed  earlier  in 
this  chapter.  Additional  differences  exist  in  the  distribution  of 
fathers'  occupations,  reflecting  differences  in  the  occupational  struc- 
ture of  the  two  countries.  The  Danish  sample  contains  a larger  propor- 
tion of  farmers,  managers  and  officials  than  the  American  (see  Table  3-5). 
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TABLE  3-4 


Age  Distribution  of  Adolescents  in  American 
and  Danish  Samples 


Age 

UNITED 

STATES 

DENMARK 

14  and  under 

4% 

17. 

15 

18 

35 

16 

29 

33 

17 

30 

24 

18  and  over 

18 

7 

Total  N 

(2307) 

(1552) 

Differences  between  countries  significant  at  .001  level 


(chi-square  test). 


TABLE  3-5 


Father's  Occupations 


1 


in  American  and  Danish  Samples 


Father's  Occupation 

UNITED 

STATES 

DENMARK 

Professional,  semi- 

professional,  technical 

6% 

97. 

Managers,  executives, 
officials 

11 

27 

Clerical,  sales 

9 

4 

Foreman,  skilled  workers 

37 

15 

Unskilled,  laborers 

36 

20 

Farming 

1 

25 

Total  N 

(1380) 

(1092) 

1 

Based  on  mothers'  responses 

Differences  between  countries  significant  at  .001  level 
(chi-square  test). 
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By  contrast,  the  American  sample  contains  a larger  proportion  of  blue- 
collar  workers  than  the  Danish,  reflecting  the  greater  industrialization 
of  the  United  States  and  the  contribution  of  the  larger  urban  American 
school  to  the  total  American  sample.  Thus,  differences  in  the  societies 
do  not  always  permit  exact  matching  of  national  samples  on  absolute 
criteria. 

♦ 

III.  Response  Rates: 

A.  Field  Procedures  and  Response  Rates: 

Initial  study  design  called  for  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
data  from  adolescents,  mothers  and  teachers.  The  data  were  collected 
simultaneously  in  the  United  States  and  Denmark  in  the  Spring  of  1965. 
The  Danish  data  were  collected  by  a team  composed  of  an  American  prin- 
cipal investigator  and  several  Danish  colleagues,  working  with  social 
scientists  from  the  Danish  National  Institute  of  Educational  Research. 

In  both  countries,  student  questionnaires  were  administered  to  all 
students  present  during  one  school  day.  The  largest  absentee  rate 
observed  in  any  one  school  was  13%;  most  often,  it  was  much  lower  (see 
Table  3-6).  Thus,  our  student  data  represent  nearly  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  high  schools  sampled. 

When  the  research  team  visited  the  school,  questionnaires  were 
distributed  to  teachers  with  the  request  that  the  completed  question- 
naires be  returned  by  mail.  However,  the  return  rate  among  the  Danish 
teachers  was  so  low  (see  Table  3-7)  that  the  plan  to  analyze  the 
teachers'  data  was  abandoned. 

The  data  from  the  mothers  were  collected  by  means  of  mailed,  self- 
administered  questionnaires.  Because  of  administrative  requirements 
set  by  the  schools  selected,  slightly  different  procedures  were  fol- 
lowed in  different  schools.  For  all  Danish  schools  and  two  of  the  three 
American  schools,  all  parents'  names  and  addresses  were  obtained  from 
official  school  lists.  In  these  schools,  questionnaires  were  mailed 
to  the  mothers  of  all  the  students  in  the  school,  whether  or  not  the 
student  himself  had  filled  out  a questionnaire.  Existing  state  regula- 
tions against  the  disclosure  of  students'  home  addresses  made  it  impos- 
sible to  follow  this  procedure  in  American  School  #32,  the  largest  in 
the  sample.  Therefore,  at  the  time  of  the  questionnaire  administration, 
each  student  in  this  school  was  given  his  questionnaire  together  with 
a large  envelope  and  was  asked  to  write  his  mother's  name  aiid  address 
on  it.  The  envelopes  were  subsequently  alphabetized.  We  compiled  our 
own  incomplete  school  list  that  included  only  the  students  present  on 
the  day  the  questionnaires  were  administered.  Only  in  a few  instances 
were  the  addresses  illegible  or  incomplete. 
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TABLE  3-6 


Absentee  Kates  among  Adolescents  in  American 
and  Danish  Schools 


School 

Identification  Number 

Number  of 

Students 

Enrolled 

Number  of 
S tudents 
in  Sample 

Percent  of 
Absentees 

United  States 
School  30 

205 

185 

10 

School  31 

510 

479 

6 

School  32 

1895 

1663 

12 

Denmark 

School  50 

69 

67 

3 

School  51 

226 

197 

13 

School  52 

99 

94 

5 

School  53 

114 

111 

3 

School  54 

172 

159 

8 

School  55 

59 

58 

2 

School  56 

208 

203 

2 

School  57 

73 

'69 

5 

School  58 

201 

191 

5 

School  59 

248 

235 

5 

School  60 

146 

145 

1 

School  61 

23 

23 

- 
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TABLE  3-7 

Teacher  Questionnaires  Returned  in  the 
United  States  and  Denmark 


UNITED 

STATES 

DENMARK 

School 

30 

School 

31 

School 

32 

Total 

Sample 

Total 

Sample 

Number  of 

questionnaires 

distributed 

16 

34 

93 

143 

229 

Number  of 

questionnaires 

returned 

16 

27 

84 

127 

\ 

69 

Percent  of 
teacher 

questionnaires 

returned 

100% 

79% 

90% 

89% 

30% 

I 


I 

| 

I 


l 


Many  of  the  items  in  the  mother  instrument  were  specific  to  the 
high  school  child  sampled.  To  ensure  that  the  mother's  responses  would 
refer  only  to  that  child,  but  not  to  burden  the  mothers  with  more  than 
one  high  school  adolescent  with  more  than  one  questionnaire,  mothers 
with  more  than  one  child  in  the  school  sampled  were  sent  only  one  ques- 
tionnaire and  were  instructed  to  answer  all  questions  for  the  oldest 
child  attending  that  school.  The  identification  number  stamped  on  the 
mother's  questionnaire  was  identical  to  the  number  assigned  her  child. 

In  the  United  States,  the  mother  questionnaires  were  mailed  within  two 
weeks  of  the  student  questionnaire  administration;  in  Denmark,  within 
one  week.  In  both  countries,  first  and  second  reminder  letters  were 
mailed  subsequently  at  two-week  intervals  when  returns  began  to  decline. 

Data  on  the  total  number  of  mother  questionnaires  mailed  and  returned 
appear  in  Table  3-8.  In  the  three  American  schools,  the  percent  of 
mothers  returning  their  questionnaires  vary  between  66%  and  71%;  in  the 
twelve  Danish  schools,  the  percentages  vary  between  64%  and  84%.  These 
return  rates  are  quite  high*  but  perhaps  not  surprising  for  a question- 
naire mailed,  under  official  sponsorship,  to  an  adult  population  which 
may  be  assumed  to  have  great  interest  in  the  subject  under  investigation. 

B.  Comparison  of  Respondent  and  Non -Respondent  Mothers: 

Respondents  to  mailed  questionnaires  generally  are  found  to  differ 
from  non -respondents  in  education  and  interest  in  the  subject  under 
inquiry  (Parten,  1960;  Reeder,  1960:  Suchman  and  McC and less^  1940)^.  Since 

our  study  focused  upon  children  and  aspects  of  family  life,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  responding  mothers  felt  closest  to  their  children  and  had 
most  positive  relationships  with  them,  thereby  creating  a bias  in  the 
types  of  families  represented  in  our  sample.  Indeed,  in  a study  of 
response  bias  among  college  graduates  responding  to  mailed  question- 
naires five  years  after  graduation,  respondents  came  from  families  which 
the  students  had  described  earlier  as  stable  and  happy,  in  which  both 
parents  were  reported  to  be  happy  and  to  be  in  agreement  about  most 
issues,  in  which  the  children  reported  good  relationships  with  their 
parents,  and  in  which  discipline  tended  to  be  of  a verbal  type 
(Vincent,  1964). 


See,  for  instance,  the  statement  by  Moser  (1963)  that  "If  the  sample 
is  of  the  general  population,  rather  than  of  a special  group,  strenuous 
efforts  are  usually  needed  to  bring  the  response  rate  above  30  or  40  percent." 

2 

However,  Vincent  (1964)  reports  that  when  examined  by  educational  and 
occupational  levels,  the  respondent  group  contained  an  excess  of  high 
educational  and  both  high  and  low  occupational  levels.  "The  existence 
of  similar  disparate  socioeconomic  groupings  among  non-respondents  in 
previous  studies  may  have  been  obscured  by  a focus  on  comparisons  be- 
tween rather  than  on  distributions  within  respondent  and  non -respondent 
groups." 
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mothers  with  more  than  01 
child  in  the  high  school 


The  design  of  our  study  provides  an  unusual  opportunity  to  inves- 
tigate the  response  bias  in  our  sample  of  mothers , since  the  student 
samples  provide  information  on  the  entire  parent  population  that  was 
sampled.*  To  investigate  response  bias  in  the  sample  of  mothers,  the 
characteristics  of  respondent  and  non-respondent  mothers  were  compared 
on  the  basis  of  their  children's  responses. 

The  comparison  was  carried  out  in  three  areas:  social  background 

characteristics,  patterns  of  family  interaction,  and  the  family's  edu- 
cational concerns.  There  is  little  response  bias  along  these  dimen- 
sions, but  rather  a striking  similarity  between  respondent  and  non- 
respondent mothers  in  the  first  two  areas  in  the  United  States  and 
Denmark,  and  some  difference  in  the  third  area  in  the  United  States. 

Sociodemographic  variables  are  presented  in  Table  3-9.  There  is 
no  difference  between  respondent  and  non-respondent  mothers  in  the  socio- 
economic status  of  their  families,  as  measured  by  family  income  or 
mother's  education.  In  Denmark,  however,  respondents  are  more  likely 
than  non-respondents  to  have  a husband  with  a white-collar  occupation. 
Except  for  this  last  result,  these  data  do  not  replicate  the  general 
finding  that  the  response  rate  to  mailed  questionnaires  is  lower  among 
persons  of  low  than  of  high  socioeconomic  status.  Interest  in  child- 
ren and  families  may  be  very  high  in  all  social  strata  and,  therefore, 
leads  mothers,  irrespective  of  their  education,  to  complete  their 
questionnaires. 

One  background  factor  shows  a slight  effect  on  the  return  rate  in 
both  countries,  namely,  whether  or  not  the  mother  works.  Working  mothers 
are  somewhat  less  likely  to  respond  than  non-working  mothers,  probably 
because  they  are  too  busy.  There  is  also  a very  slight  trend  in  both 
countries  for  respondents  to  be  less  mobile  geographically  than  non- 
respcndents  and  to  have  lived  in  their  present  community  more  than  ten 
years.  Geographical  stability  may  be  associated  with  greater  partici- 
pation in  community  activities,  and  greater  interest  in  school  affairs, 
which  may  lead  these  mothers  also  to  answer  more  readily  a question- 
naire about  their  children.  But  each  of  these  effects,  even  when  they 
appear,  are  very  small.  The  similarity  between  respondent  and  non-respond- 
ent mothers  appears  also  with  respect  to  patterns  of  family  interactions,^ 


^Sorne  mothers  returned  their  questionnaires  after  having  blacked  out 
the  identification  number.  However,  there  are  altogether  very  few 
questionnaires  from  mothers  who  cmild  not  be  matched  to  a child  in 
the  sample:  27  in  the  United  States,  £ in  Denmark. 

^The  meaning  of  the  family  variables  will  be  described  in  detail  in 
Chapter  7. 
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TABLE  3-9 


Social  Background  Characteristics  as  Reported  by  the  Adolescent,  of  Respondent 
and  Non-Respondent  Mothers  in  the  United  States  and  Denmark 


UNITED  STATES  DENMARK 


Non-Re sp. 

Percent  with  high  family 
income  (U.S.  * $10,000+; 


Den.  ■ 3,000+  kr.)  19 

Total  N (329) 

Percent  of  mothers  with 
low  education  (U.S.  * 
grade  school  only;  Den. 

« elementary  only)  34 

Total  N (724) 

Husband's  occupation 

Farmer  1 

Blue  collar  72 

White  collar  27 

Total  N (783) 

Percent  Intact  families  64 

Total  N (947) 

Percent  who  have  lived 

in  their  town  more  than 

10  years  62 

Total  N (696) 

Percent  of  mothers  who 

work  53 

Total  N (839) 


Respondent  Non-Resp.  Respondent 


21 

20 

18 

(533) 

(244) 

(601) 

36 

71 

72 

(1097) 

(350) 

(894) 

1 

17 

23 

73 

39 

25 

26 

44 

52 

(1171) 

(433) 

(1070) 

66 

86 

88 

(1380) 

(460) 

(1092) 

67 

73 

77 

(1047) 

(404) 

(956) 

48 

42 

35 

(1236) 

(429) 

(1070) 

Passes  135,  137 
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as  reported  by  the  children  (see  Table  3-10).  There  are  only  small 
differences  between  the  two  groups  in  the  warmth  or  closeness  between 
parent  and  child,  thus,  no  difference  appears  with  respect  to  maternal 
authority  pattern,  amount  of  communication  between  parent  and  adoles- 
cent, degree  of  closeness  or  adolescent's  desire  to  be  like  his  mother. 
Neither  are  there  differences  in  the  adolescents'  perceptions  of  their 
mothers'  attitudes  toward  their  friends  or  in  the  extent  to  which  the 
adolescents  are  peer-  rather  than  parent -oriented.  The  one  difference 
in  family  pattern  between  respondent  and  non-respondent  mothers  appears 
in  Denmark  with  respect  to  parental  disagreement:  adolescents  with  non- 

responding mothers  report  greater  parental  friction  than  adolescents  with 
mothers  who  responded. * 

The  one  area  in  which  consistent,  although  small,  differences 
appear,  and  only  in  the  United  States,  is  that  of  the  family's  interest 
and  concern  with  the  adolescent's  education.  Data  on  educational  vari- 
ables are  presented  in  Table  3-11.  In  the  United  States,  respondent 
mothers  belong  to  families  in  which  the  mothers  themselves  as  well  as 
their  husbands  encourage  their  adolescents  to  pursue  their  education, 
in  which  the  mothers  pressure  their  children  to  do  well  academically, 
in  which  the  parents  are  more  involved  in  school  affairs,  in  which  the 
adolescents  themselves  have  higher  educational  aspirations  than  in  the 
group  of  non -responding  mothers  (see  Table  3-11).  With  the  exception 
of  attendance  at  PTA  meetings,  these  differences  are  much  reduced  in 
the  Danish  sample. 

Thus,  only  small  differences  appear  between  respondent  and  non- 
respondent mothers  on  the  large  majority  of  variables  on  which  they 
were  compared:  mother's  education,  family  income,  patterns  of  mother- 

adolescent  relationships,  mother's  attitude  toward  the  adolescent's 
friends.  Two  consistent  differences  are  observed  in  both  countries: 
mothers  who  responded  are  more  active  in  the  school  PTA  and  are  less 
likely  to  work  out  of  the  home.  In  addition,  in  the  United  States, 
respondent  mothers  are  more  interested  in  the  child's  present  and  future 
education.  In  Denmark,  mothers  who  responded  are  more  likely  to  have 
husbands  in  white-collar  occupations  and  to  disagree  less  frequently 
with  their  spouses  than  non -responding  mothers. 

These  results,  of  course,  are  based  on  the  adolescents'  rather  than 
the  mothers'  answers.  But,  given  the  positive  association  between  answers 
given  by  members  of  matched  mother-adolescent  pairs,  similar  findings 


^•This  is  the  only  finding  which  replicates  those  obtained  by  Vincent 
(1964)  who  found  that  college  students  who  responded  to  his  follow-up 
questionnaire  five  years  after  graduation  had  reported  earlier  less 
frequent  parental  arguments  than  those  who  did  not  respond. 

^ Concordance  between  adolescents'  and  mothers'  reports  of  family  socio- 
demographic characteristics  and  interactional  patterns  is  discussed  in 
Chapter  8. 
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TABLE  3.10 


Family  Relationships  of  Respondent  and  Non-Respondent  Mothers,  as 
Reported  by  the  Adolescent,  in  the  United  States  and  Denmark 


UNITED  STATES  DENMARK 


'Ton-Resn. 

Respondent 

SIon-Resn. 

Respondent 

Maternal  authority  pattern 

Authoritarian 

46 

43 

18 

15 

Democratic 

35 

40 

58 

62 

Permissive 

19 

17 

24 

24 

Total  N 

(781) 

(1165) 

(428) 

(1052) 

Percent  of  mothers  who 
always  explain  decisions 

28 

30 

41 

44 

Total  N 

(773) 

(1157) 

(424) 

(1039) 

Percent  of  adolescents 
who  enjoy  doing  quite  a 
few  or  many  things  with 
mothers 

68 

72 

75 

75 

Total  N 

(777) 

(1150) 

(430) 

(1044) 

Percent  who  talk  most 
problems  over  with 
mother 

39 

42 

54 

52 

Total  N 

(776) 

(1149) 

(436) 

(1050) 

Percent  who  want  to  be 
like  mother  in  most 
ways 

45 

43 

35 

31 

Total  N 

(769) 

(1147) 

(434) 

(1046) 

Percent  who  feel 
extremely  close  to 
mother 

30 

33 

22 

23 

Total  M 

(764) 

(1143) 

(432) 

(1046) 
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TABLE  3- 10 (continued) 


UNITED  STATES 

DENMARK 

Non-Resn. 

Respondent 

Non-Reso. 

Resnondent 

Child's  index  of  reliance 
on  mother 

2.40 

2.77 

2.43 

2.64 

Total  N 

(882) 

(1295) 

(451) 

(1080) 

Child's  index  of  reliance 
on  friends 

2.08 

1.91 

2.45 

2.77 

Total  N 

(882) 

(1295) 

(451) 

(1080) 

Percent  of  parents  who 
approve  child's  school 
friends  very  much 

45 

47 

50 

54 

Total  N 

(758) 

(1138) 

(389) 

(947) 

Percent  of  parents  who 
disagree  sometimes  or 
frequently 

46 

47 

31 

24 

Total  N 

(802) 

(1185) 

(427) 

(1039) 

Passes  135,  137 
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TABLE  3-11 


Family  Educational  Concern  Among  Respondent  and  Non-Respondent  Mothers, 
as  Reported  by  the  Adolescent,  In  the  United  States  and  Denmark 


UNITED  STATES 

DENMARK 

Non— Rest)  • 

Respondent 

Non-Re so . 

Resoondent 

Percent  of  mothers  who 
strongly  encourage  higher 
education 

37 

45 

7 

8 

Total  N 

(823) 

(1211) 

(456) 

(1083) 

Percent  of  fathers  who 
strongly  encourage  higher 
education 

36 

41 

7 

8 

Total  N 

(763) 

(1118) 

(454) 

(1075) 

Percent  of  mothers  who 
put  "much  pressure"  on 
their  child  to  do  well 
In  schoolwork 

47 

52 

24 

18 

Total  N 

(883) 

(1305) 

(425) 

(1042) 

Percent  of  children 

* 

continuing  their 
education 

60 

67 

15 

18 

Total  N 

(823) 

(1211) 

(456) 

(1083) 

Percent  of  parents 
who  attend  PTA 
regularly 

13 

18 

29 

37 

Total  N 

(933) 

(1366) 

(453) 

(1082) 

Pass  135 
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probably  would  have  appeared  had  we  obtained  data  from  the  entire 
population  of  mothers.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  no  strong  non- 
respondent bias  is  likely  to  have  been  introduced  in  our  analyses. 

IV,  The  Samples  of  Dyads  and  Triads: 

The  analysis  of  concordance  between  the  adolescent  and  his  mother 
and  the  adolescent  and  his  best  friend  required  that  samples  of  dyads 
and  triads  be  identified.  The  dyads  were  composed  of  adolescent-mother 
and  adolescent-best-school-friend  pairs. 

A.  Adolescent -Mother  Dyads: 

The  matching  of  adolescent  and  mother  pairs  was  easily  accomplished, 
since  both  adolescents  and  mothers  frcm  the  same  family  had  been  assigned 
the  same  identification  number.  Matching  was  done  in  all  instances  in 
which  the  mother  returned  her  questionnaire,  except  in  27  cases  in  the 
United  States  and  8 in  Denmark,  where  the  mother  hod  erased  the  identi- 
fication number  on  her  questionnaire  or  where  the  child  had  been  absent 
from  school  on  the  testing  day.  The  exact  number  of  total  adolescent- 
mother  pairs  and  of  dyads  from  intact  families  appear  in  Table  3-12. 

Because  of  the  higher  response  rate  of  Danish  than  of  American  mothers 
(757.  versus  687,,  see  Table  3-8),  adolescent -mother  pairs  were  matched 
in  a higher  percentage  of  instances  in  Denmark  than  in  the  United  States 
(Table  3-12).  Thus,  dyads  exist  for  707.  of  the  Danish  student  sample 
compared  with  55%  in  the  United  States. 

B.  Adolescent-Best-School-Friend  Dyads: 

The  student's  best -school- friend  was  identified  by  a question 
which  asked  for  the  names  of  the  three  same-sex  adolescents  the  student 
vent  "around  with  most  often"  in  school  (Qx.  472).  The  adolescent  was 
asked  to  list  the  names  in  order  of  decreasing  closeness.  The  first- 
mentioned  name  was  taken  to  be  that  of  the  closest  friend  in  school. 

Most  students  mentioned  at  least  one  friend:  88%  did  in  the  United 

States  and  91%  in  Denmark.  Since  the  names  were  restricted  to  friends 
within  the  school  and  since  all  the  students  in  the  school  were  sampled, 
the  friend  named  was  in  the  sample  unless  absent  the  day  of  question- 
naire administration* 

Each  adolescent's  record  was  matched  with  that  of  his  best-school- 
friend,  forming  the  basic  sample  of  adolescent-best-friend  dyads,  and 
including  all  such  dyads  regardless  of  whether  or  not  there  was  a mother 
match.  Also  determined  was  whether  the  friendship  choice  was  reciprocated. 

As  shown  by  Table  3-12  a best  friend  could  be  identified  for  over 
90%  of  the  adolescents  in  both  the  American  and  Danish  samples.  Even 
in  School  32,  which  had  one  of  the  highest  absentee  rates  (12%)  of  any 
school,  68%  of  the  first-named  best  friend  was  in  our  sample,  suggesting 
that  students  who  are  absent  from  school  tend,  to  associate  with  each  other. 
The  proportion  of  friendship  choices  which  were  reciprocated  is  consider- 
ably higher  in  Denmark  (57%)  than  in  the  United  States  (43%) . 
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TABLE  3-12 


Samples  of  Dyads  and  Triads  in  the  United  States  and  Denmark 


UNITED  STATES  DENMARK 


Samples 

N 

Percent 
of  Total 
Sample 

N 

Percent 
of  Total 
Sample 

Total  sample  of  adolescents 

2327 

100 

1552 

100 

Matched  student  - best-school - 
friend  pairs  - DYADS 

2157 

93 

1423 

92 

Matched  student  - best-school- 
friend  pairs  - reciprocated 
choices 

923 

43l 

813 

571 

Matched  student  - mother  pairs  - 
DYADS 

1380 

59 

1092 

70 

Matched  student  - mother  pairs 
from  intact  families  - DYADS 

1141 

49 

977 

S3 

Matched  student  - best-school- 
friend  - mother  TRIADS 

1254 

53 

990 

64 

Matched  student  - best-school- 

friend  - mother  (intact  families) 
TRIADS 

1065 

46 

905 

58 

Pass  194B,  194D 


Percentage  based  on  number  of  student  - best-school- friend  pairs  and 
not  on  total  sample. 
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c.  Adolescent -Mother-Best-School-Friend  Triads: 


When  best-school-friends  were  matched  with  the  adolescents,  triads 
were  identified,  composed  of  the  adolescent,  his  mother  and  his  best 
friend  in  school.  The  basic  triads  on  which  the  concordance  analyses 
are  based  consist  of  all  the  adolescents  from  intact  families  who  could 
be  matched  to  both  their  mother  and  their  best-school-friends.  Given 
the  higher  response  rate  of  Danish  mothers  as  compared  to  the  American, 
the  subsample  of  Danish  triads  contains  a larger  proportion  of  the 
original  student  sample  (58%)  than  the  American  (46%)  (see  Table  3-12) • 

V.  The  Questionnaires: 

A.  Nature  of  the  Instrument; 


Data  from  respondents  were  collected  through  self -administered, 
structured  questionnaires,  designed  so  that  many  Identical  items  appeared 
in  the  student,  mother,  and  teacher  versions.  (The  instruments  appear 
in  Appendix  E.)  Since  no  analysis  is  reported  for  the  teachers,  the 
teacher  questionnaire  will  be  discussed  no  further. 

The  following  topics  were  covered: 


Adolescent  Mother 

Questionnaire  Questionnaire 


a. 

Background  characteristics 

yes 

yes 

b. 

Values  and  attitudes 

yes 

yes 

c. 

Future  educational  and  occupational 
goals  for  the  adolescent 

yes 

yes 

d. 

Patterns  of  family  interaction 

yes 

yes 

e. 

Adolescent's  behaviors  and  activities 

yes 

* * — 

f. 

Adolescent's  sociometric  patterns 

yes 

* " 

g- 

The  high  school  (leading  crowd, 
criteria  for  popularity,  etc.) 

yes 

— 

Most  of  the  items  in  sections  (f)  and  (g)  were  developed  by  Coleman 
in  The  Adolescent  Society  (1961) . Most  of  the  family  items  in  section 
(d)  were  from  Bowerman  and  Elder  (1964)  and  from  an  on-going  study  by 
Bower man  (personal  communication).  In  all  cases,  questions  were  revised 
to  fit  the  purposes  of  this  study  and  to  make  them  suitable  for  cross- 
cultural  use. 

Chapter  2 described  in  some  detail  the  procedures  followed  in  trans- 
lating the  questionnaire  items  from  English  to  Danish  (and  from  Danish 
to  English),  in  pretesting,  and  in  ensuring  that  the  questions  asked, 
which  had  initially  been  developed  in  the  United  States,  would  be  relevant 
to  the  Danes.  We  attempted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  have  identical 
forms  of  the  questions  in  both  countries,  even  if  it  sometimes  meant 
including  an  alternative  which  was  not  expected  to  have  as  much  relevance 
to  one  group  as  to  the  other. 
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This  procedure  led  to  some  unanticipated  findings.  Thus,  the 
original  questions  on  what  it  takes  to  be  important  and  looked  up  to 
by  other  students  in  the  school  (Coleman's  questions  143-148 » our  student 
questions  55-61)  provided  for  six  alternatives.  We  modified  one  of  these 
alternatives  and  also  added  a seventh)  "Someone  in  whom  one  can  confide 
inner  thoughts  and  feelings,"  in  order  to  provide  a dimension  of  intimacy 
which  pretesting  identified  as  a very  important  component  of  friendship 
and  popularity  among  Danish  adolescents.  This  alternative,  originally 
included  for  the  benefit  of  the  Danes,  then  was  ranked  as  more  important 
than  any  other  by  the  Americans  as  well  as  by  the  Danes. 

In  certain  instances,  country  differences  precluded  the  use  of 
identical  questions.  Thus,  questions  about  educational  plans  had  to 
be  organized  somewhat  differently  in  the  American  and  Danish  versions 
of  the  questionnaires.  For  the  Danes,  the  questions  about  higher  edu- 
cation include  both  vocational  and  academic  alternatives,  while  in  the 
American  version  only  college  is  included,  reflecting  the  greater  import- 
ance of  vocational  and  commercial  forms  of  advanced  education  in  Denmark. 
Because  of  their  unfamiliarity  with  the  quartile  ranking  system,  the 
Danes  were  asked  to  give  their  school  marks  in  terms  of  their  system  of 
numerical  grades.  Several  questions  ask  about  "extracurricular 
activities:"  in  the  Danish  version,  "leader  in  extracurricular 
activities"  was  translated  asnleader  in  clubs,  organizations,  etc."  No 
single  Danish  word  has  the  same  usage  as  the  English  "personality," 
forcing  the  translation  of  "pleasant  personality"  as  "be  friendly  and 
obliging."  As  the  above  examples  indicate,  compromises  in  meaning  were 
sometimes  necessary  in  order  to  retain  conceptual  comparability. 

B.  Reliability  of  the  Danish  Questionnaire: 

In  the  Spring  of  1965  interviews  were  conducted  with  40  Danish 
students,  from  two  to  three  months  after  they  had  completed  the  group- 
administered  questionnaire.  There  were  18  girls  and  22  boys  interviewed: 
10  students  from  8th  grade  in  School  54,  10  students  from  I real 
and  20  students  from  II  real  in  School  56.  Consistency  of  response  was 
assessed,  but  the  interview  procedure  permitted  additional  probing. 
Interviews  were  structured  with  the  questionnaire  as  a guide.  The 
items  were  reordered  and  grouped  into  content  areas.  The  questions  were 
asked  in  an  open-ended  form  and  subsequently  coded  following  the  format 
used  in  coding  questionnaire  responses. 

This  particular  discussion  will  deal  only  with  those  items  on  the 
questionnaire  which  are  interval -scaled  (33%  of  all  items).  (Items  that 
are  not  interval -scaled,  including  ranking  questions,  occupational 
classifications,  and  questions  with  dichotomous  alternatives  were 
omitted.)  Interval -scaled  items  then  were  grouped  into  four  categories: 

5 items  on  background  characteristics,  42  on  values  and  attitudes; 

29  on  the  family,  and  19  on  behaviors  and  activities.  The  29  family 
item6  were  subdivided  into  those  which  deal  with  both  parents  (11) » 
with  the  mother  only  (9),  and  with  the  father  only  (9). 
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Reliability  was  measured  by  the  Pearson  product -moment  correlation 
coefficient.  Table  3-13  is  a summary  of  the  range  and  medians  of  the 
product -moment  correlations  for  the  four  groups  of  items.  Background 
characteristics  (4  of  5 coefficients  significant  beyond  .05  level)  and 
behavior  and  activity  items  (15  of  IS  significant)  show  substantial 
reliability,  family  items  (19  of  '9  significant)  somewhat  poorer  relia- 
bility, and  value  and  attitude  items  (12  of  42  significant)  quite  poor 
reliability.  Within  the  family  items,  there  is  higher  reliability  for 
the  father  items  (8  of  9 significant) , followed  by  both  parent  items 
(6  of  11  significant),  and  mother  items  (5  of  9 significant).  The 
large  majority  of  the  items  concerning  background,  behavior  and  activi- 
ties, and  family  were  statistically  significant  (38  of  53),  but  the 
value  and  attitude  items  showed  poor  reliability  (12  of  42).  Thus, 
with  increasing  objectivity  of  the  items  there  is  better  reliability. 
Also,  considerably  better  reliability  exists  for  those  family  items 
dealing  with  the  father  than  for  those  dealing  with  the  mother. 

These  results  are  somewhat  tentative.  Such  reliability  data  is 
available  for  only  forty  Danish  students.  Measures  for  the  entire 
questionnaire  are  not  presented  here.  Nevertheless,  the  results  are 
consistent  with  other  studies  of  reliability  of  questionnaire  items  and 
provide  some  information  on  the  itamut  themselves, 

VI.  Statistical  Procedures: 

A.  Multivariate  Analysis  of  Attribute  Data: 

In  our  multivariate  tables,  Coleman's  "effect  parameters"  were  used 
to  estimate  the  effect  of  one  or  more  independent  variables  on  a depen- 
dent variable.  The  model  underlying  Coleman's  statistic  is  analogous 
to  a factorial  design  in  analysis  of  variance  for  quantitative  data 
(Coleman,  1964;  McDill  and  Coleman,  1965;  McDill,  Meyers  and  Rigsby, 
1966) . The  statistic  requires  that  the  dependent  variable  be  dichoto- 
mous. In  the  simplest  case,  the  statistic  is  computed  by  taking  the 
difference  between  the  proportions  positive  on  the  dependent  attribute 
under  conditions  of  presence  and  absence  of  a dichotomous  independent 
attributes  The  model  can  also  be  extended  to  independent  attributes 
with  three  or  more  classes,  either  ordered  or  unordered.  Coleman  ha6 
devised  a technique  to  adjust  the  effect  of  an  ordered,  polytomous 
attribute  to  make  it  comparable  to  a dichotomous  one  (Coleman,  1964). 

In  all  cases,  weighting  procedures  can  be  carried  out  to  weight  each 
difference  according  to  the  size  of  the  sample  on  which  it  is  based. 
Boyle  modified  slightly  the  weighting  procedure  devised  by  Coleman 
(McDill,  Meyers  and  Rigsby,  1966).  The  weighted  estimates  presented 
in  this  report  were  calculated  with  a computer  program,  incorporating 
Boyle '8  modification  of  Coleman's  original  model  and  written  by  James 
Coleman. 
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TABLE  3-13 

Summary  of  Reliability  Coefficients1 


Type  and  Number  of  Items 
BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS  (5) 

Pearson  product-moment 
correlation  (N  * 40) 

Range 

Median 

VALUES  & ATTITUDES  (42) 

.11  to  1.00 
.69 

Range 

Median 

THE  FAMILY  (29) 

-.12  to  .73 
.20 

Range 

Median 

Both  Parents  (11) 

-.15  to  .72 
.45 

Range 

Median 

Mother  (9) 

-.01  to  .65 
.39 

Range 

Median 

Father  (5) 

-.15  to  .63 
.33 

Range 

Median 

BEHAVIORS  & ACTIVITIES  (19) 

.15  to  .72 
.60 

Range 

Median 

.11  to  .80 
.41 

1 

With  N * 40,  r of  .31,  p <\05 
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B.  The  Measurement  of  Concordance; 


The  difficulties  involved  in  measuring  concordance  between  two 
individuals  on  an  item  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Appendix  B.  No 
existing  statistics  are  truly  satisfactory,  since  none  gives  a measure 
that  takes  into  account  simultaneously  the  absolute  amount  of  observed 
agreement  and  the  amount  of  observed  agreement  that  deviates  from  what 
would  be  expected  by  chance  on  the  basis  of  the  marginal  distributions. 

As  a compromise,  and  for  the  reasons  given  in  Appendix  B,  Kendall's  (1962) 
tau-beta  was  selected  as  the  measure  of  concordance.  Tau-beta  is  a 
correlation  coefficient  designed  for  variables  represented  by  ordinal 
scales  but  need  not  have  equal  intervals  nor  an  absolute  zero  point. 

C.  Tests  of  Significance: 

Chi-square  was  used  as  a test  of  significance  in  multivariate  tables. 
The  tables  indicate  whether  the  differences  were  computed  within  countries 
or  across  countries.  A table  to  evaluate  rapidly  the  significance  between 
two  percentages  is  presented  in  Appendix  C.  The  table  is  based  on  a 
ratio  that  is  evaluated  by  use  of  a t-distribution  and  can  be  used  to 
determine  the  significance  of  differences  between  two  percentages  other 
than  those  already  estimated  through  the  chi-square  method. 


*A  doctoral  dissertation  is  being  prepared  by  Richard  Light  (Graduate 
Student,  Department  of  Statistics,  Harvard  University)  in  an  effort 
to  develop  such  a statistic. 
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Chapter  4 

The  Meaning  of  Status  in  Secondary  Schools 


The  school  programs  of  the  United  States  and  Denmark  are  in 
fundamental  ways  alike.  In  each  system  there  is  a progression  of 
classes  to  which  students  move,  along  with  others  of  their  age  grade. 

Each  system  divides  the  classes  into  an  elementary  group  and  a more 
advanced  group.  Each  system  directs  some  of  its  graduates  on  to  further 
education.  The  subject  matter,  the  methods  of  teaching,  the  idea  of 
examinations  which  can  be  passed  or  failed,  are  alike  in  the  two  settings. 
The  differences,  less  fundamental,  may  perhaps  express  differences  in  the 
two  societies.  The  Danish  program  puts  more  emphasis  on  keeping  the 
adolescent  in  the  same  group  of  peers.  Should  he  launch  himself  on  a 
different  trajectory  he  must  choose  early  and  thereafter  he  will  have 
a new  group  of  peers.  The  American  system,  where  individuals  change 
schools  between  the  6th  and  7th  grade  in  some  areas,  between  the  9th 
and  10th  in  other  areas,  and  where  individuals  in  the  same  class  in  the 
same  school  will  generally  have  a different  scholastic  program  from  each 
other,  may  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  a sense  that  it  is  more  important 
to  develop  individual  programs  each  tailored  to  the  interests  and  capaci- 
ties of  the  particular  adolescent  than  to  make  it  possible  for  the  same 
group  of  adolescents  to  stay  together  through  the  day  and  over  the  years. 
In  this  way  what  may  well  be  a difference  in  American  and  Danish  outlooks 
is  built  into  the  very  organization  of  student  programs. 

It  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  differences  in  outlook  between 
the  American  and  Danish  societies  should  be  expressed  in  the  schools. 

The  schools  are  manifestly  carriers  of  attitudes  and  values,  socializers 
of  the  young,  and  those  who  administer  them  define  their  task  as  preparing 
a new  generation  to  move  into  positions  of  responsibility  in  the  society. 
The  schools  are  not  only  this,  or  simply  this,  of  course i nor  does  the 
fact  that  administrators  may  self-consciously  attempt  to  represent  in  the 
schools  the  best  values  of  their  society  mean  that  they  are  successful 
in  doing  so.  Indeed,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  introductory  chapter,  one 
Important  line  of  thought  among  informed  observers  of  the  educational 
scene  has  been  that  students  set  up  a "contra-culture":  that  is,  a culture 
in  opposition  to  that  of  the  teachers,  principals,  and  other  adults 
delegated  by  the  community  to  represent  and  transmit  community  values. 

Certainly  the  students  develop  a social  structure  among  themselves 
from  much  of  which  adults  are  excluded.  This  structure  is  the  aggregate 
of  their  interrelations  with  each  other:  of  the  friendship  pairs,  the 

groups  of  friends,  the  dating  relationships,  the  teams  and  clubs  and 
informal  organizations,  which  in  sum  organize  student  social  life. 

James  Coleman  (1961),  as  we  have  said  in  our  introduction,  has  been 
among  the  most  effective  investigators  of  this  student  society.  On  the 
basis  of  study  of  ten  schools  in  the  Chicago  area  Coleman  concluded  that 
high  school  students  fcrmed  their  own  society,  and  that  much  of  their 


behavior  could  only  be  understood  by  recognizing  the  importance  to  then 
of  this  social  world  and  its  leaders.  Thus,  Coleman  writes  in  Adolescents 
and  the  Schools; 

Adolescents  have  their  own  little  society,  with  special 
symbols  and  language,  special  interests  and  activities. 

It  is  a society  composed  of  people  who  are  more  adult  than 
child,  yet  a society  of  people  without  responsibilities,  a 
society  subject  to  the  demands  placed  on  it  by  others,  that  is, 
by  adults...  The  adult... decides  what  is  good  and  what  is 
not.  Such  a situation  invites  trouble.  It  encourages  leader- 
ship that  asserts  itself  against  the  adult  demands.  It 
encourages  a status-system  among  adolescents  based  on  such 
extra-school  activities  as  dating  and  sports.  In  sum  it 
effectively  impedes  education,  keeping  the  effort  expended 
on  learning  at  a minimum,  (p.  12) 

Coleman  documented  the  existence  and  the  values  of  this  adolescent 
society  by  asking  the  students  directly  what  behaviors  were  important 
to  gain  esteem  and  regard  from  others.  He  also  inferred  this  system  of 
values  and  the  status  system  by  asking  the  students  to  identify  those 
among  them  who  held  certain  positions  of  status  and  prestige,  for 
Instance,  best  athlete,  and  then  examining  the  values  and  behaviors  of 
these  "elites.11  He  found  that  athletics  for  boys  and  social  activities 
for  girls  represented  the  surest  path  to  success. 

Coleman  considered  different  types  of  status  positions.  He  looked 
at  the  scholar,  the  athlete,  the  leader  in  activity,  the  member  of  the 
leading  crowd,  cost  popular  with  the  opposite  sex,  being  sought  after  as 
a friend,  being  seen  as  a model  by  others.  He  selected  these  particular 
statuses  on  the  basts  of  informal  interviews  and  the  previous  literature, 
especially  Haller.  Haller  (1932)  had  described  an  adolescent  subculture 
which  possessed  its  own  status-assigning  system,  norms,  values,  and 
leading  groups.  As  described  by  Coleman,  membership  in  the  leading  crowd 
is  an  elite  status  that  has  somewhat  different  meaning  from  the  other 
presummbly  desirable  statuses. 

Cdlcm^  believed  he  could  identify  in  each  school  a "leading  crowd,” 
a group  of  adolescents  looked  up  to  by  other  students,  who  formed  a social 
elite,  and  who  acted  as  leaders  in  student  affairs.  Coleman  (1961) 
states  that  the  leading  crowd  expresses  and  enforces  a certain  set  of 
values  for  the  high  school  society. 


In  so  far  as  the  leading  crowd  has  gained  its  position  by 
iclhffsefit,  thus  being  open  to  all  who  can  achieve  in 

right  directions,  it  stands  as  a concrete  reward  for  such 
achievement. . .just  as  the  values  of  the  community  determine 
efficacy  ©£  various  kinds  of  achievement  in  gaining  a 
xaa i entry  fat©  a cccatry  club,  the  values  placed  on  athletic  and 
scholastic  achievement  determine  their  efficacy  in  gaining  a 
hey  entry  into  the  leading  crowd  in  the  school,  (p.  145) 
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The  assumption  is  made  that  the  characteristics  which  gain  the 
student  a position  in  the  leading  crowd  are  the  ones  valued  by  the  school 
as  a whole , and,  therefore,  the  values  of  the  student  body  are  manifested 
by  those  qualities  in  which  the  members  of  the  leading  crowd  are  out- 
standing. But  there  is  another  reason  in  addition  for  singling  out  the 
leading  crowd  as  an  essential  structure  within  the  social  system,  and 
that  is  its  direct  contribution  to  the  definition  of  the  high  school 
social  climate.  Members  of  the  leading  crowd  themselves  determine  which 
other  students  will  be  accepted  and  which  excluded,  and  so  help  determine 
which  values  will  count  for  the  student  body  as  a whole.  They  thus 
function  as  social  arbiters,  and  decide  who  is  in  and  who  is  out.  Mem- 
bership in  the  leading  crowd  is  thus  at  once  cause  and  consequence  of 
representation  of  the  value  system  of  the  school. 

He  seems  to  assume  that  a leading  crowd  will  occur  anywhere,  in 
any  social  situation,  saying  in  this  connection: 

In  every  school,  most  students  saw  a leading  crowd,  and 
were  willing  to  say  what  it  took  to  get  in  it.  It  should 
not  be  surprising,  for  every  adult  community  has  its 
leading  crowd,  although  adults  are  less  often  in  such 
close  and  compelling  communities,  (p,  36) 

Ve  may  ask  if  leading  crowds  exist  in  the  American  schools  in  our 
sample,  which  differ  considerably  from  Coleman's  Illinois  high  schools. 

If  leading  crowds  do  exist,  are  they  a phenomenon  peculiar  to  American 
schools;  can  they  be  found  in  schools  in  another  society,  such  as  Denmark? 
Is  the  social  structure  of  the  Danish  secondary  schools  like  that  of 
American  high  schools,  or  in  what  ways  is  it  different?  If  a leading 
crowd  is  to  be  found  in  high  schools  outside  our  borders,  then  we  may 
conclude  that  it  is  a consequence  of  the  particular  way  we  have  organized 
our  adolescents  within  our  educational  institutions.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  do  not  find  this  particular  social  structure  to  exist  in  Denmark, 
then  we  are  dealing  with  a peculiarly  American  phenomenon,  and  we  may 
ask  how  did  this  come  about,  and  what  consequences  does  it  have  for 
American  adolescents  and  our  society. 

The  following  questions  are  asked  about  the  status  system  among 
adolescents  in  American  and  Danish  secondary  schools: 

(1)  To  what  extent  is  it  possible  for  students  in  each  setting 
to  volunteer  names  in  response  to  requests  to  identify  peers 
who  are  in  status  positions,  that  is,  adolescents  who  are 
athletes,  well  dressed,  scholars,  popular  with  the  opposite 
sex,  and  members  of  the  leading  crowd; 

(2)  How  much  agreement  or  consensus  is  there  on  which  students 
occupy  these  status  positions; 

(3)  To  what  extent  are  the  same  adolescents  chosen  for  the  various 
statuses;  and 
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(4)  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  adolescents  chosen  as 
leaders? 

I.  Methodology: 

As  was  indicated  in  Chapter  3,  the  sample  for  this  study  was  not 
selected  to  be  representative  of  the  total  adolescent  population  in  either 
country  but  rather  to  include  schools  in  different  ecological  settings* 

The  three  American  schools  can  be  classified  as  rural*  regional  and 
urban*  respectively*  For  the  present  analysis  we  have  selected  from  the 
thirteen  Danish  schools  those  schools  which  come  closest  to  matching  ^ 
the  American  Schools  in  ecological  setting  and  occupations!  distribution. 
The  following  groupings  were  made: 

United  States  ^enrnark 

School  School 


Rural 

30 

50, 

53, 

55,  57 

Regional 

31 

56 

Urban 

32 

52, 

54, 

59 

The  sample  sizes  for  the  selected  schools  were  presented  in  Chapter  3. 
For  every  type  of  school  the  Danish  schools  are  much  smaller  than  the 
American  schools.  Table  4-1  shows  the  distribution  of  fathers*  occupa- 
tion for  the  rural*  regional*  urban  classification.  In  the  schools 
classified  as  rural  and  regional*  there  are  many  more  fathers  in  Denmark 
engaged  in  farming  than  in  the  United  States.  The  occupational  dis- 
tribution for  the  Danish  schools  classified  as  urban  is  more  skewed 
toward  the  white  collar  than  is  the  distribution  for  the  urban  school 
in  the  United  States.  The  distributions  of  fathers'  occupations  in  the 
rural  and  urban  United  States  schools  are  similar.  However,  in  Denmark* 
urban  schools  have  a larger  percentage  of  fathers  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  occupational  distribution  than  the  rural  schools.  The  distribution 
for  the  regional  school  in  the  United  States  is  about  equally  split 
between  blue  collar  and  white  collar*  while  the  Danish  regional  school 
has  a distribution  resembling  that  of  the  Danish  urban  school.  The 
analysis  is  done  either: 

(1)  School  by  school;  or 


The  Danish  schools  on  the  German  border*  schools  60,  61,  62  were  excluded 
because  of  possible  within  country  differences*  School  51  was  excluded 
from  the  urban  category  because  the  occupational  distribution  is  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  urban  school  in  the  United  States.  School  58 
was  omitted  because  the  primary  occupation  of  the  area  is  fishing. 
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TABLE  4-1 


Father' s Occupation  by  Type  of  School  and  Country 


Percent  of  fathers 
Farming 

Unskilled,  semi- 
skilled 

Skilled 

Clerk,  sales 

Manager,  official, 
owner 

Technical,  pro- 
fessional 

Total  N 


UNITED  STATES 
Rural  Regional  Urban 


5 

2 

1 

.25 

19 

38 

46 

29 

38 

4 

8 

8 

12 

25 

10 

8 

17 

5 

(170) 

(425) 

(1369) 

DENMARK 

Rural  Regional  Urban 


43 

28 

2 

21 

14 

27 

14 

14 

26 

.1 

4 

9 

17 

29 

30 

4 

11 

7 

(298) 

(195) 

(467) 
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(2)  By  type  of  ecological  school  setting;  rural,  regional,  urban. 
(This  involves  treating  the  U.S.  schools  separately  and 
combining  the  four  Danish  rural  schools  and  the  three  Danish 
urban  schools*);  or 

(3)  By  country  (combining  the  three  American  schools  and  the 
eight  Danish  ones) . 

The  primary  goal  of  the  analysis  is  to  compare  the  two  cultures. 

The  different  schools  or  the  various  groupings  of  the  schools  can  be 
viewed  as  replications  of  the  research  within  each  country. 

II.  Response  Rate  on  Sociometric  Questions: 

Coleman  used  the  information  provided  by  nominations  of  students  in 
elite  positions  to  arrive  at  a description  of  adolescent  societies  and 
of  adolescent  status -systems.  The  response  rate  to  these  questions  and 
the  consensus  of  the  student  body  about  which  students  occupy  these 
statuses  reflect  the  clarity  with  which  these  status  positions  are 
defined.  High  response  rate  and  high  consensus  reflect  a clearly-  and 
well-defined  system,  about  which  everyone  in  the  school  agrees. 

The  students  in  our  sample  of  American  and  Danish  schools  were 
asked  the  following  questions  which  are  the  same  as  the  ones  used  in 
The  Adolescent  Society: 

(1)  Of  all  the  boys  (girls)  in  your  grade,  which  boy  (girl) . . . 

(boys)  is  the  best  athlete? 

(girls)  is  the  best  dressed? 

is  the  best  student? 

do  boys  (girls)  go  for  most? 

(2)  If  a boy  (girl)  came  here  to  school  and  wanted  to  get  in 
with  the  leading  crowd,  what  boys  (girls)  should  he  get  to 
be  friends  with? 

Choices  for  the  first  three  were  restricted  to  own  grade.  All 
choices  were  restricted  to  own  sex. 

Table  4-2  presents  the  percentage  responding  on  each  of  these 
questions.  The  percentages  for  the  American  schools  are  presented 
separately  since  there  is  systematic  variation  in  percentage  responding 
to  each  item  among  the  American  schools.  There  is  no  such  variation 
among  the  Danish  schools,  and  only  the  mean  percentages,  representing 
all  Danish  schools  together,  are  given. 

As  shown  in  Table  4-2  a greater  proportion  of  Danish  boys  than 
American  boys  name  someone  for  all  questions  except  the  leading  crowd 
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TABLE  4-2 


Response  Rates  on  Status  Criteria  by  Sex*  Type  of  School 
(In  the  United  States)*  and  Country 


Percentage  of  adolescents  naming  someone  Qn  status  criteria 


Type  of  School 

Best 

Athlete 

Bogs 

Best 

Dressed 

Girls 

Best 

Boys 

Student 

Girls 

Host  Popular 
with  Opposite  Sex 

Boys  Girls 

Leading  Crowd 
Boys  Girls 

pKITED  STATES 

Rural 

81 

97 

78 

93 

60 

51 

73 

77 

Regional 

70 

85 

69 

81 

53 

74 

73 

85 

urban 

63 

76 

52 

73 

45 

58 

55 

62 

DENMARK 

Average 

87 

74 

84 

86 

. . * < 

66 

65 

50 

47 
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question.  The  proportion  of  Danish  girls  responding  is  about  the  same 
as  for  American  girls,  with  the  same  exception  of  the  leading  crowd 
question.  American  girls  are  more  likely  to  name  someone  than 
American  boys.  Among  the  American  schools,  we  see  that  as  the  size  of 
the  school  decreases,  an  increasing  percentage  of  students  respond  to 
each  item  except  the  leading  crowd  question.  We  also  see  that  in  each 
of  the  American  schools  there  is  greater  response  when  asked  to  name  a 
best  athlete  than  a best  student,  and  greater  response  when  asked  to 
name  a best  student  than  the  most  popular  with  the  opposite  sex.^  In 
the  American  schools,  the  percent  that  respond  to  a question  asking  for 
members  of  the  leading  crowd  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  more 
specific  characteristics.  Except  for  the  leading  crowd  question,  Danish 
students  seem  as  willing  or  able  as  American  students  to  provide  names. 
In  the  Danish  schools  slightly  less  than  half  the  students  answered  the 
leading  crowd  question. 

The  lower  response  rate  for  the  leading  crowd  question  seems  to 
Indicate  that  leading  crowds,  as  such,  are  not  a prominent  part  of  the 
social  system  of  the  Danish  secondary  school.  When  the  students  were 
asked  directly  how  many  groups  there  seemed  to  be  which  "more  or  less 
ran  things"  in  their  school,  approximately  40Z  of  the  Danish  adolescents, 
as  compared  to  20Z  of  the  American  adolescents,  replied  that  there  were 
no  such  groups.  Evidently  the  Danish  students  as  a whole  are  not 
particularly  aware  of  the  existence  of  a leading  crowd  in  their  school; 
or,  if  they  are,  they  show  more  reluctance  to  give  an  opinion  on  which 
fellow  students  are  members  of  a leading  crowd.  The  majority  of  American 
students  in  our  ssmple,  on  the  other  hand,  respond  that  there  are  one 
or  more  leading  groups  in  their  school  and  volunteer  names  of  members. 

HI • Consensus  on  Different  Wavs  of  Being  Outstanding • 

When  students  are  asked  to  choose  an  individual  who  is  outstanding 
in  some  way,  there  will  be  a variable  amount  of  agreement  among  them. 
Coleman  has  devised  a measure  of  consensus  which  compares  the  degree 
to  which  choices  focus  on  one  or  a few  persons  with  what  would  be 
expected  if  choices  were  completely  random,  i.e.,  if  there  were  no 
relationship  between  the  choice  m?de  by  one  student  and  the  choice  made 
by  another.  If  there  is  no  agreement  among  the  individuals  beyond  that 
which  would  be  expected  by  chance,  Coleman's  measure  equals  1.00.  As 
the  degree  of  consensus  increases  and  choices  begin  to  cluster  around 
one  or  a few  individuals,  Coleman's  measure  becomes  smaller.  When  all 


"The  greater  willingness  or  ability  of  American  girls  than  boys  to 
answer  these  questions  may  reflect  more  alertness  to  the  social  situa- 
tion, greater  Investment  in  social  interaction,  or  more  cooperation  with 
the  study.  We  might  also  conclude  that  the  larger  the  school,  the  less 
likely  American  students  are  to  know  who  occupies  a position  of  status; 
the  more  achievement  is  hidden  in  the  anonymity  of  numbers. 
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choices  are  for  a single  individual , the  measure  approaches  zero. 

(See  Appendix  A for  further  details  on  this  measure.) 

Table  4-3  presents  the  consensus  measures  for  the  four  criteria 
discussed  above.  One  notes  that  in  both  the  United  States  and  Denmark, 
the  measures  In  all  cases  are  less  than  1.00.  This  means  that  some 
consensus  on  each  of  these  criteria  Is  the  rule.  In  fact,  all  but  three 
of  the  values  presented  are  significant  at  the  .01  level. 

Several  other  observations  can  be  made  from  Table  4-3.  In  the 
American  schools  there  Is  considerable  agreement  on  all  criteria,  and 
almost  full  consensus  In  some  cases;  e.g.,  membership  in  the  leading 
crowd  among  boys  and  girls  in  the  regional  school,  best  athlete  among 
the  boys  In  the  urban  school,  best  student  among  the  boys  In  the  urban 
and  the  regional  schools,  and  among  the  girls  In  the  rural  school. 

There  are  no  consistent  differences  In  levels  of  consensus  between 
types  of  schools.  The  United  States  regional  school  has  greater  con- 
sensus for  leading  crowd  than  the  other  United  States  schools.  The  level 
of  consensus  in  this  school  is  comparable  to  that  which  Coleman  reported 
in  his  sample  of  American  schools.1  In  the  Danish  schools,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  consensus  regarding  best  athlete  among  the  boys,  best  dressed 
among  the  girls,  and  best  student  among  both  boys  and  girls.  However, 
the  level  of  consensus  never  attains  that  of  the  American  schools.  In 
both  Danish  and  American  schools  there  is  somewhat  less  consensus  for 
popularity  with  the  opposite  sex  than  for  other  attributes. 

For  membership  in  the  leading  crowd,  one  Danish  school  shows  almost 
no  consensus  at  all  for  boys,  several  other  schools  show  little  consensus, 
and  only  three  schools  show  a level  of  consensus  comparable  with  that 
of  the  American  school  with  the  lowest  consensus.  In  general,  there 
seems  to  be  more  consensus  in  the  American  schools  for  each  of  the 
criteria  about  which  students  were  asked;  there  is  much  variability  among 
the  Danish  schools. 

The  consensus  levels  In  the  two  countries  were  compared  statisti- 
cally by  taking  the  ratio  between  the  consensus  measures  In  the  American 
and  Danish  schools.  The  consensus  measures  for  the  Danish  schools  were 
averaged  over  each  school  type.  A ratio  of  1.00  Indicates  equal  con- 
sensus in  the-  two  countries j ratios. larger  than  1.00  Indicate  greater 
consensus  among  American  than  Danish  students;  ratios  less  than  1.00 
greater  consensus  among  the  Danes.  Table  4-4  shows  dramatically  how 


^Coleman  reports  an  aggregate  figure  for  consensus  on  members  of  the 
leading  crowd  of  .04  for  boys  and  .02  for  girls.  In  our  additional 
sample  of  3 American  schools  the  values  of  the  consensus  measures  are 
between  .01  and  .04  for  the  leading  crowd  criterion. 
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TABLE  4-3 


Consensus  Measures  on  Status  Criteria,  by  Sex,  Type  of  School 

and  Country! 


Status  Criteria 


Best 

Athlete 

ype  of  School 

Boys 

Best 

Dressed 

Girls 

Best 

Boys 

Student 
••  Girls 

Most  Popular 
with  Opposite  Sex 

Bovs  Girls 

Leading  Crowd 
Bovs  Girls 

LlTED  STATES 

Ural  - School  30 

.13 

.18 

.16 

.08 

.33 

.16 

.30 

.13 

legional  - School 

.11 

.13 

.09 

.10 

.22 

.17 

.06 

.08 

frban  - School  32 
MENMARK 

.09 

.20 

.08 

.18 

.29 

.27 

.11 

.21 

Rural  - School  50 

.28 

.30 

.38 

.23 

.36 

.34 

.27 

.36 

School  53 

.23 

.17 

.36 

.14 

.48 

.18 

.42 

.37 

School  55 

.36 

.41 

.31 

.18 

.32 

.43 

.29 

.25 

School  57 

.36 

.17 

.42 

.25 

(.63) 

.35 

(.94) 

.19 

leglonal-School  56 

.21 

.20 

.37 

.15 

.33 

.46 

.41 

.28 

Irban  - School  52 

.33 

.31 

.23 

,20 

.28 

.56 

.40 

(.69) 

School  54 

.26 

.21 

.33 

.22 

.31 

.32 

.47 

.36 

School  59 

.27 

.30 

.26 

.18 

.38 

.31 

.23 

.22 

Smaller  consensus  figures  indicate  greater  consensus.  All  consensus  measures 
iresented  here  show  a degree  of  consensus  greater  than  chance  at  the  .01  level 
if  significance  (two-tailed  test)  except  the  three  values  in  parentheses. 
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TABLE  4-4 

Comparison  of  Consensus  Measures  for  the  United 
States  and  Denmark  by  use  of  the  F Ratio! 


Best 

Athlete 

Best 

Dressed 

Status  1 
Best  Student 

Criteria 

Most  Popular 
with  Opposite  Sex 

Leading  Crowd 

Type  of  School 

Bovs 

2.28** 

Girls 

Bovs  Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Rural 

1.27 

2.26**  2.38** 

1.26 

1.83** 

1.26 

2.08** 

Regional 

1.91** 

1.54* 

4.11**  1.50 

1.50 

2.71** 

6.83** 

3.50** 

Urban 

3.13** 

1.29 

3.45**  1.10 

1.13 

1.28 

2.94** 

1.48** 

An  P Ratio  greater  than  1.00  indicates  greater  consensus  among  American  than 
among  Danish  students;  less  than  1.00  greater  consensus  among  the  Danes. 

*,  **  Significant  at  .05,  .01  levels,  respectively. 
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much  more  agreement  there  is  in  the  American  than  in  the  Danish  schools 
about  who  is  outstanding.  In  every  case  there  is  more  consensus  in  the 
American  school  than  in  the  Danish  school (s)  with  which  it  is  being 
compared.  In  15  of  the  24  cases  the  ratio  reaches  statistical  signi- 
ficance. The  cross-cultural  differences  are  particularly  large  and 
consistent  with  regard  to  agreement  on  who  are  the  members  of  the  leading 
crowd.  The  degree  of  consensus  on  leading  crowd*  except  for  rural  boys* 
is  always  significantly  better  in  the  American  schools.  The  cross-cul- 
tural difference  is  particularly  strong  in  the  regional  schools.  For 
best  athlete  and  best  student*  American  boys  consistently  show  much 
better  agreement  than  Danish  boys  in  their  choices.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  is  less  consensus  among  Danish  boys  concerning 
best  athlete  since  in  Denmark  there  are  no  organized  inter-school  com- 
petitive athletics  as  in  the  United  States. 

Although  the  American  schools  generally  are  larger  than  the  Danish 
ones*  and,  therefore*  students  might  not  be  expected  to  know  each  other 
as  well*  there  is  greater  consensus  in  the  American  schools  than  in 
the  Danish.  There  are  several  possible  explanations  for  this  fact: 

(1)  American  schools,  more  than  Danish,  may  give  prominence  to  out- 
standing students  by  the  use  of  visible  rewards.  Honor  rolls  point  out 
the  good  students  and  athletes  are  awarded  letters.  (2)  In  America, 
students  themselves  may  be  more  concerned  with  rating  each  other  and 
perhaps  through  continuing  discussion  among  themselves*  may  eventually 
reach  agreement  on  who  is  outstanding.  (3)  Finally,  because  of  differ- 
ences in  social  structure,  certain  patterns  of  behavior  may  be  more 
visible  and  more  valued  in  the  United  States  than  Denmark.  Whatever 
the  cause,  it  is  clear  that  the  status  system  among  secondary  school 
systems  is  much  more  developed  in  the  United  States  than  in  Denmark. 

The  greater  consensus  in  the  American  schools  as  compared  to  the 
Danish  appears  only  in  the  later  grades  of  secondary  schooling.  American 
students  in  their  later  grades  have  much  greater  consensus  than  they  do 
in  the  earlier  grades.  Table  4-5  compares  the  degree:  of  consensus  between 
early  and  late  grades  (10th  grade  vs.  12th  grade  for  the  United  States 
and  8th  grade  and  1st  real  vs.  10th  grade  and  3rd  real  for  Denmark) 
in  each  country  for  three  choice  criteria.  In  the  American  schools 


*The  American -Danish  comparison  was  controlled  for  age.  Only  those 
grades  for  15  and  16  year  olds  were  considered.  There  were  no  systematic 
changes  in  the  F ratios,  supporting  the  assertion  that  the  cross-cul- 
tural difference  is  not  a function  of  the  age  difference  in  the  American 
and  Danish  samples. 

^Choices  for  members  of  the  leading  crowd  were  not  restricted  to  one's 
own  grade. 


TABLE  4-5 


Comparison  of  Consensus  Measures  in  Earlier  and  Later  Grades 
for  the  United  States  end  Denrarh  by  use  of  the  F Ratioi 


Type  of  School 

Best 

Athlete 

Bovs 

Best 

Dressed 

Girls  I 

Status  Criteria 

I 

lest  Student 
Bovs  Girls 

J ^st  Popular 

j with  Opposite  Sex 

■ Bovs  Girls 

UNITED  STATES 

i 

| 

» 

1 

1 

Rural 

.39** 

1.29 

.70 

3.91** 1 

\ 

| .99 

1.09 

Regional 

.59* 

.45** 

.56* 

.35** 

.63 

1-17 

Urban 

.27** 

.56** 

.34** 

.67* 

1.24 

.59** 

DER*ARK 

| 

i 

i 

Rural 

So 

• 

1.58 

.83 

.99 

i 

2.03 

] 

.82 

Regional 

1.09 

1.05 

1.41 

\ 

1.82  j 

1 1.35 

.65 

Urban 

o 

00 

• 

1.07 

1.18 

l 

.75  £ 

I 

1-23 

1 

i 

An  F Ratio  •renter  than  1.00  Indicates  greater  consensus  in  the 
grades;  less  than  1.00  treater  consensus  in  the  later  trades. 

*,  **  significant  at  .C5,  .01  levels,  respectively. 


fir  rest  xn*astt,  best  athlete®  and  best  dressed  there  is  better  con- 
wnai  ix  lit  rarer  than  is  fie  earlier  grades,  except  for  girls  in  the 
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Danish  girls,  respectively.  The  magnitude  of  the  association  ie  approxi- 
mately the  same  for  all  groups  except  Danish  boys  where  Tau-beta  is  slightly 
smaller.  In  all  cases  the  value  indicates  moderate  association. 

IV.  Relationships  Among  Criteria: 

To  what  extent  is  attainment  of  status  on  one  dimension  related 
to  the  attainment  of  status  on  another?  Although  the  leading  crowd  is 
a less  distinct  group  in  the  Danish  than  in  the  American  school,  we 
may,  nevertheless,  ask  whether  those  students  who  are  named  as  members 
of  the  leading  crowd  (about  whom  there  is  less  agreement  in  Denmark 
than  in  the  United  States)  share  the  same  attributes  in  both  countries. 

For  example , are  Danish  students  as  likely  as  American  students  to 
perceive  that  those  boys  they  believe  to  be  popular  with  the  opposite 
sex  are  also  members  of  the  leading  crowd?  There  are  three  models  to 
describe  the  relationship  between  prominence  on  any  two  criteria.  The 
first  model  is  one  in  which  one* 8 standing  on  one  dimension  has  no  rela- 
tion to  the  other.  A second  model  would  have  the  two  attributes  seen  as 
antithetic,  so  that  judging  someone  to  be  outstanding  on  one  criterion 
would  make  it  more  difficult  to  Judge  him  as  being  outstanding  on  another 
and  vice  versa.  The  third  model  would  have  each  attribute  be  an  a»pect 
of  some  generic  leadership  quality,  so  that  if  one  should  judge  an  indivi- 
dual as  outstanding  in  one  way,  one  would  then  be  prepared  to  judge  him 
as  also  outstanding  in  other  ways.  These  three  possible  models  of  the 
relationship  between  elite  attributes  would  be  reflected  by,  respectively, 
absence  of  correlation,  negative  correlation,  and  positive  correlation 
between  the  attributes. 

The  Pearson-produc t-moment  correlation  coefficients  in  Table  4-7 
represent  the  extent  to  which  frequency  of  choice  on  the  leading  crowd 
criterion  is  associated  with  frequency  of  choice  on  the  other  criteria. 

The  first  observation  one  makes  from  the  table  is  the  absence  of  negative 
correlations;  none  of  the  attributes  are  antithetic  with  leading  crowd 
membership.  In  the  American  schools:  (1)  correlations  are  highly 
significant  between  leading  crowd  membership  and  being  identified  as 
the  best  athlete  (for  boys),  the  best  dressed  (for  girls),  and  most 
popular  with  the  opposite  sex,  (2)  there  are  generally  smaller  (but 
still  statistically  significant)  correlations  between  leading  crowd 
membership  and  being  identified  as  a best  student.  In  the  Danish  schools: 
(1)  there  are  statistically  significant  correlations  between  leading  crowd 
membership  and  being  seen  as  most  popular  with  the  opposite  sex  in  all  but 
two  of  the  sixteen  cases,  (2)  there  is  not  such  a consistent  relationship 
between  leading  crowd  membership  and  best  athlete,  best  dressed,  or  best 
student.  Thus,  in  the  American  schools,  leading  crowd  membership  is 
associated  strongly  with  being  best  athlete  (boys),  best  dressed  (girls), 
best  student,  and  popular  with  the  opposite  sex.  In  the  Danish  schools, 
the  strong  relationship  between  leading  crowd  membership  and  popularity 
with  the  opposite  sex  is  repeated,  but  only  moderate  relationships 
exist  between  leading  crowd  membership  and  the  other  criteria. 
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TABLE  4-7 

Product-Moment  Correlations  between  Status  Criteria 
by  Sex,  Type  of  School  and  Country 


Status  Criteria 


Leading  Crowd 

Leading 

Crowd  1 

Leading  Crowd  by 

Leading  Crowd 

by 

by 

Most  Popular  with 

Athlete 

Dressed 

Best  Student 

Opposite  Sex 

friend 

ype  of  School 

#r  * 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Bovs 

Girlf 

Isis. 

Girls 

fMITED  STATES 

tural 

.31** 

.*6** 

.46** 

,21* 

.37** 

.43** 

.46** 

.25* 

teglonal 

.54** 

.30** 

.17** 

.17* 

.60** 

.49** 

.36** 

.26** 

'rban 

.39** 

.52** 

.16** 

.08 

.49** 

.54** 

.47** 

.32** 

DENMARK 

1 

i 

i 

lural 

.15 

.61** 

.38* 

.12 

.47** 

.71** 

.56** 

.49** 

.20 

.16 

.07 

.35** 

.55** 

.74** 

.35* 

.24 

.33 

.14 

.10 

.34 

.34* 

.32 

.22 

.17 

.05 

.73** 

.57** 

.04 

.53** 

.67** 

.21 

.44** 

Regional 

.50** 

.37** 

.51** 

.41** 

.45** 

.57** 

.50** 

.22 

Urban 

.58** 

.50** 

.45** 

.21 

,60** 

.34* 

.19 

.25 

.13 

.30* 

.22* 

.08 

*19 

.25* 

.43** 

-.03 

.06 

.16 

• 03 

.07 

.49** 

.37** 

.18* 

,37** 

*,  ^significant  at  .05,  .01  levels,  respectively. 
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We  see  thet  especially  in  the  United  States  the  same  iiidividuals 
are  often  chosen  for  various  statuses*  In  the  schools  in  the  United 
States  certain  students  are  salient  for  wore  than  one  status  position. 
The  criteria  are  perhaps  aspects  of  lose  generic  leadership  quality* 
such  as  "a  good  personality. " In  Demerit*  each  of  the  specific  ways 
of  being  outstanding*  such  as  best  athlete  or  best  student*  is  less 
strongly  correlated  with  Membership  in  the  leading  crowd  than  in  the 
United  States.  The  fact  that  popularity  with  the  opposite  sex  is  very 
strongly  related  to  membership  in  the  leading  crowd  in  Denmark  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States  suggests  that  social  activity  plays  a large 
part  in  the  assessments  made  by  adolescents  in  both  countries. 

Further  data  showing  the  correlation  between  number  of  mentions 
received  as  a member  of  the  leading  crowd  and  as  a friend  (Table  4-7) 
support  the  importance  of  sociability  or  popularity  as  an  aspect  of 
leading  crowd  membership.  The  correlations  are  uniformly  significant 
in  the  American  schools.  In  the  Danish  schools  there  is  more  varia- 
bility* but  in  general  there  is  a moderate*  positive  association.  It 
is  surprising  that  friendship  should  be  closely  associated  with  status 
in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  students  like  to  consider  outstanding 
leaders  as  their  iriends  or  those  individuals  who  receive  many  friend- 
ship choices  become  leaders  through  their  popularity.  We  also  have 
added  evidence*  especially  for  the  United  States*  that  the  students 
receiving  mentions  as  a member  of  the  leading  crowd  are  more  salient* 
l.e.*  prominent*  on  many  criteria. 

We  have  argued  earlier  that  the  leading  crowd  in  Denmark  is  a 
much  less  important  part  of  the  school*  so  much  less  visible  that  for 
many  Danish  students  it  never  exists  at  all.  Yet  those  Danish  students 
who  are  aware  of  it  nevertheless  often  place  within  it  adolescents  with 
the  same  attributes  as  those  who  become  members  of  the  leading  crowd 
in  the  United  States. 

V.  The  Meaning  of  Leading  Crowd  Membership; 

The  data  that  have  been  presented  thus  far  on  the  leading  crowd 
in  Danish  schools  appear  somewhat  contradictory.  One  questions  the 
existence  of  leading  crowds  in  Danish  schools  because  (1)  only  half  of 
the  Danish  students  volunteered  names  of  members  of  the  leading  crowd, 
and  (2)  about  40%  responded  that  there  was  no  grcup  which  ran  things 
in  their  school.  Yet  (1)  the  amount  of  consensus  on  which  individuals 
are  members  of  the  leading  crowd  is  statistically  significant*  in  all 
but  three  cases  within  sex  and  country,  and  (2)  there  is  significant 
association  (as  measured  by  Tau-beta)  between  perceived  membership  and 
actual  membership  in  the  leading  crowd. 

This  apparent  paradox  may  be  resolved  if  one  considers  those 
adolescents  who  receive  choices  for  the  leading  crowd  not  so  much  as 
members  of  a well-defined  '"crowd11  but  rather  as  individuals  who  have 
characteristics  associated  with  leadership.  About  50%  of  the  students 
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in  the  American  schools  respond  that  there  actually  is  not  a single 
leading  crowd  but  rather  several  influential  groups.  (Qt.  62,  see 
pp.  8-9.)  Thus,  even  in  the  American  schools  in  our  study,  everyone 
who  receives  choices  as  a member  of  the  leading  crowd  does  not  belong 
to  the  saae  group.  Consequently,  it  is  more  accurate  to  speak  of  those 
individuals  who  receive  choices  as  a member  of  the  leading  crowd  simply 
as  "leaders."  This  position  is  consistent  with  that  of  Mcpill,  Rigsby, 
Meyers  (1966)  who  conclude  that  "...There  is  not  a global  or  pervasive 
status  system  among  adolescents  in  the  school...  Instead. . .(there  is) 
a network  of  cliques  or  friendship  groups."  (p.  V-17) 

In  the  following  sections  those  students  who  received  3 or  more 
choices*  as  a member  of  the  leading  crowd  will  be  referred  to  as  leaders. 

VI.  Some  Characteristics  of  Leaders: 

On  the  basis  of  sociometric  criteria  it  seems  that  what  it  takes  to 
be  outstanding  is  the  same  in  the  two  social  systems.  He  now  ask  in 
terms  of  father's  occupation,  self-reported  grades  and  occupational  plans 
(1)  how  the  adolescents  who  are  chosen  as  leaders  differ  in  the  two 
societies,  and  (2)  how  the  adolescents  who  are  chosen  as  leaders  differ 
from  other  students  in  the  school.  Selected  characteristics  of  leaders 
are  presented  in  Table  4-8.  The  most  striking  aspect  of  these  results 
is  the  great  similarity  in  the  characteristics  of  leaders  in  the  United 
States  and  Denmark.  In  both  countries,  there  is  a tendency  for  the 
leaders  tG  come  from  white-collar  families,  to  report  good  grades,  and 
to  plan  to  continue  their  education  more  frequently  than  those  students 
who  are  not  identified  as  leaders.  Thus,  the  leaders  come  from  the  more 
privileged  group  in  the  community  outside  the  school,  and  through  their 
educational  plans  they  intend  to  continue  this  advantage.  Future 
educational  plans  is  the  one  characteristic  on  which  the  differences 
between  leaders  and  non-leaders  is  smaller  in  Denmark  than  in  the 
United  States.  In  interpreting  the  association  between  future  educational 
plans  md  leadership,  we  assume  that  capable  students  who  have  found 
their  current  school  situation  satisfying  will  want  to  continue  their 
education.  These  adolescents  identified  as  leaders  have  successfully 
managed  their  entire  school  experience,  both  academically  and  socially, 
and  particularly  in  the  United  States,  plan  to  continue  their  education. 

Since  leaders  come  from  higher  socioeconomic  background  than  non- 
leaders, their  educational  plans  could  be  as  such  a result  of  their 
economic  status  as  of  their  leadership  status.  However,  the  relationship 
between  leading  crowd  membership  and  educational  plans  persists  eaee 
after  social  class  background  is  controlled.  Table  4-9  shows  rather 
dramatically  that  leadership  has  a strong  effect  on  educational  plans 
beyond  that  of  father's  occupation.  Thus,  a such  larger  percentage  of 
students  from  each  social  class  plan  to  continue  their  education  when 
they  are  leaders  than  when  they  are  not  leaders.  Social  class  appears 
to  have  areater  effect  cn  educational  plans  ^ona  oon-leader*_tt»aa  Into- 


*An  above  average  number  of  choices. 


TABLE  *-? 

Characteristics  of  Adolescents  Chosen  as  Leaders  by  Sex,  Type 

of  School  and  Country 


Percent  of 
Adolescents * 


UNITED  STATES 

Bural  . Regional 
Bora  Girls  Bovs  Girls 


Urban  i Bural 

s Bars  Girls 


DENMARK 

Regional 
Bora  Girls 


Urban 
Boss  Girls 


Frau  shite 
collar 


Leaders 

31* 

30* 

54 

62* 

25  21* 

1 28 
1 

42* 

50 

72* 

60 

37 

Total  N 

(32) 

(23) 

(48) 

(64) 

(132) (193) 

1 (37) 

(31) 

(22) 

(18) 

(25) 

(27) 

Not  Leaders 

13 

21 

50 

44 

21  15 

; 23 

16 

41 

38 

45 

45 

Total  N 

(47) 

(67) 

(168) (145) 

(549) (495) 

t(105)  (125) 

B 

£64) 

(90) 

(222) (193) 

Who  report 
good  grades 

1 

jj  38* 

Leaders 

46** 

' 27 

36**  34 

20  12 

31 

55* 

47** 

15 

36 

Total  N 

(35) 

(26) 

(52) 

(6?) 

(159) (235) 

(37) 

(32) 

(22) 

(15) 

(27) 

(28) 

Not  Leaders 

4 

25 

15 

23 

14  13 

* 17 

21 

21 

14 

12 

30 

Total  H 

(50) 

(79) 

(196) (164) 

(668) (579) 

(101) (121) 

(58) 

(87) 

(216)  (181) 

Who  plan  to 

continue 

education 

Leaders 

70* 

65* 

70 

71 

54*  35 

68 

52 

65 

68 

46 

57* 

Total  ff 

(33) 

(26) 

(50 

(63) 

(149)  (210) 

1(37) 

(33) 

(23) 

(19) 

(26) 

(28) 

Not  Leaders 

38 

38 

55 

35 

42  27 

u 

: 51 

51 

58 

54 

56 

52 

Total  9 

(3® 

(66) 

(180  (239 

(589(529 

(103)  (125) 

(64) 

(94) 

(225)  (204) 

Chi-square  within  sex,  school  and  country:  significant  at  .05,  .01 


Classification* based  on:  Question  327-328:  clerk,  sales,  aanager,  official, 

omaer,  technical,  professional.  Question  23:  U.S.  - First  rank;  Dsnaark  - 
Grade  of  M9,s  or  better.  Question  150:  All  categories  except  not  continue, 
undecided,  no  answer. 
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TABLE  4-9 

Educational  Plana,  Father's  Occupation  and  Leadership 
by  Sex,  Type  of  School  and  Country 


JOYS 

Rural 

Percent  Planning  to  Continue  Education 

TOUTED  STATES  DENMARK 

| 

Reelonal  Urban  \ Rural  Regional  Urban 

i 

White  Collar 

a 

1 

\ 

Leaders 

90 

86 

50 

• 

§ 

50 

64 

33 

Total  R 

(10) 

(2*) 

( 30) 

(10) 

(11) 

(15) 

Rot  Leaders 

40 

71 

53 

# 

| 

27 

15 

41 

Total  R 

( 5) 

(80) 

(102) 

it 

* 

r 

(22) 

(26) 

(100) 

Blue  Collar 

1 

i 

Leaders 

70 

57 

51 

ii 

8 

39 

55 

33 

Total  R 

(20) 

(21) 

( 90) 

i 

i 

(26) 

(ID 

( 9) 

Rot  Leaders 

43 

43 

41 

! 

18 

49 

15 

Total  H 

(30) 

(76) 

(373) 

» 

(80) 

(37) 

(119) 

GIRLS 

t 

I 

White  Collar 

t 

i 

Leaders 

71 

77 

35 

f 

23 

33 

40 

Total  R 

(16) 

(39) 

( 37) 

r 

(13) 

(12) 

(10) 

Rot  Leaders 

47 

66 

32 

20 

39 

32 

Total  R 

(15) 

(61) 

( 71) 

■ 

(20) 

(33) 

(87) 

Blue  Collar 

Leaders 

69 

64 

37 

i 

1 

28 

60 

35 

Total  R 

( 7) 

(22) 

(133) 

1 

(18) 

( 5) 

(17) 

Rot  Leaders 

35 

47 

25 

I 

s 

15 

14 

21 

Total  R 

(46) 

(73) 

(377) 

S 

* 

(103) 

(56) 

(106) 

Chi-square  not  computed. 
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We  have  shorn  that  what  it  takes  to  be  outstanding  is  very  similar 
in  the  two  societies*  Perhaps  it  is  the  importance  of  being  outstanding  that 
is  different  in  the  two  social  systems.  One  indication  of  this  would  be 
the  level  of  self-esteem  of  leaders  and  non-leaders*  Adolescents  in 
both  countries  were  asked  to  select  from  the  following  alternatives  the 
one  whi^h  came  closest  to  their  feelings  about  themselves: 

(1)  I don't  like  the  way  I am;  I'd  like  to  change  completely; 

(2)  There  are  many  things  I'd  like  to  change,  but  not  completely; 

(3)  I'd  like  to  Stay  very  much  the  same,  there  Is  very  little 

I would  change* 

Alternative  (3)  is  taken  as  an  indication  of  high  self-esteem* 

Table  4-10  presents  the  relation  between  self-esteem  and  actual  position 
as  a leader  as  measured  by  number  of  mentions  received  as  a member  of 
the  leading  crowd* 

Nominated  leaders  report  high  self-esteem  more  often  than  adolescents 
who  are  not  identified  as  leaders,  with  the  exceptions  of  girls  in  the 
American  rural  school  and  the  Danish  regional  school*  More  than  half 
of  the  boya  who  are  leaders,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Denmark, 
respond  by  saying  there  is  very  little  they  would  want  to  change.  Girls 
who  are  leaders  do  not  respond  so  consistently  across  schools  in  either 
country*  There  is  a difference  between  American  and  Danish  adolescents 
who  are  not  identified  as  leaders  by  their  peers*  In  the  American  schools, 
among  non- leaders,  the  percentage  with  high  self-esteem  drrps  below  50% 
in  all  cases  for  boys  and  3elow  40%  in  all  cases  for  girls*  In  the  Danish 
schools,  the  percentages  remain  fairly  close  to  50%,  a smaller  proportion 
than  for  the  leading  crow«i  in  the  same  schools,  but  still  a higher  pro- 
portion than  for  comparable  American  schools*  This  American- Danish  dif- 
ference is  more  clearly  seen  if  we  look  at  the  relationship  between  self- 
esteem and  whether  or  not  a student  says  he  is  a metiber  of  the  leading 
crowd  regardless  of  his  actual  membership. 

When  perceived  membership  in  the  leading  crowd  is  used  as  an 
independent  variable , as  in  Table  4-11,  we  find  that  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Denmark  those  adolescents  Who  say  they  are  leaders  are  much 
more  likely  to  have  high  self-esteem  than  those  who  say  they  are  not 
members,  but  would  like  to  be*  The  relationship  is  stronger  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Denmark*  Clearly,  in  America,  if  you  want  to  be 
a member  of  the  leading  crowd,  but  don't  thi^k  you  are,  you  are  dissatis- 
fied with  yourself*  in  Denmark,  it  also  matters,  but  not  so  much. 

Further,  in  the  United  States,  even  those  adolescents  who  say  they  don't 
want  to  be  members  or  don't  care  about  membership  have  lower  self-esteem; 
in  fact,  "don't  care  about  membership"  seems  to  be  sour  grapes  for 
girls*  In  Denmark,  those  students  who  report  that  they  are  not  members 
but  don't  want  to  be  or  don't  care  do  not  seem  to  have  lower  self-esteem 
than  members*  Evidently,  perceiving  oneself  as  a leader  is  important  for 
only  Some  of  the  students  in  the  school*  For  most  students  in  Denmark, 
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TABLE  4-10 

Self-Esteem  and  Actual  Leadership  by  Sex,  Type  of  School 

and  Country 


Percent  of  adolescents  with  high  self-esteem 


Actual  Leadership 

Rural 

UNITED  STATES 
Res Iona 1 

I 

Urban 

Rural 

DENMARK 

Reeional 

Urban 

mi 

Leaders 

62 

51 

62 

56 

74 

60 

Total  N 

(34) 

(47) 

(108) 

(34) 

(19) 

(20) 

lot  Leaders 

41 

33 

48 

46 

60 

50 

Total  N 

(39) 

(153) 

(432) 

(86) 

(57) 

(195) 

flRLS 

Leaders 

19 

30 

53 

59 

35 

54 

Total  N 

(26) 

(53) 

(178) 

(27) 

(17) 

(26) 

Rot  Leaders 

29 

26 

38 

j 44 

i 

(50) 

37 

52 

Total  N 

(66) 

(146) 

(478) 

(90) 

(185) 

**  Chi-square  within  sex,  school,  country  significant  at  .05,  .01  levels 
respectively.  / 


| 
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TABLE  4-11 


Self-Esteem  and  Perceived  Leadership  by  Sea;  and  Country 


Perceived  Membership 
in  Leading  Crowd 

Am  a member 
Want  to  be  a member 
Don't  want  to  be  a member 
Don't  care  about  membership 


Percentage  with  high  self-esteem 


UNITED  STATES 

DENMARK 

Bovs  Girts 

Bovs  Girls 

X N X N 

X N X 1 

53* (369)  44** (324) 

59  (102)  56  (87) 

33  (95)  27  (137) 

41  (44)  47  (45) 

45  (165)  44  (272) 

58  (87)  50  (127) 

46  (173)  25  (197 

50  (136)  45  (129) 

*9  **  Chi-square  within  sex  and  country  significant  at  *05,  *01  levels* 
respectively. 
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failure  to  perceive  cceself  as  a leader  has  Jess  irffneace  -rpcm  inurvii&a! 
®*^"**tees,  lie  shewed  earlier  in  the  rinser  that  there  vax  xctEsixerahfe 
association  between  the  two  neasrres  ©f  status:  «■»•=»!  nesiiinsi!i  as  a 

leader  and  perceived  position  as  a leader.  Jr  order  tr  aSfrw  acre  iirerr 
coeparison  than  is  possible  is  tables  the  values  ©5  Tax-berx  drr  aacx 
of  these  aeasnres  by  self-estee*  are  presented  dr  Table  4i~22-  these 
is  positive  asscciaticn  for  all  ©©wparlscos.  Jr  every  rase  seEf^estrer 
is  wore  affected  by  position  as  leader  fa  the  Totted  Stares  tsar  fr 
Deneark.  In  both  countries,  there  are  racy  students  w&c  perrefv®  tsey 
*te  leaders  but  do  not  actually  receive  choices  as  a leafier..  J he  aaarar— 
dation  between  perceived  leadership  and  self-esteer.  fs  ©f  the  - — np 
sagnitude  as  the  asscoiatirr  between  resdtirr  as  a feaner 

self-estem.  Ihe  adolescent**  perception  ©i  his  sdtratdrr  fs  as 
as  the  objective  reality  in  affecting;  his  seJf-eaaJratfm.  Jr  :ts 
that  adolescents  with  e rJ*a no ed  self~e»tee2S!  becrae  leaders  rr 
assurance  of  their  leadership  position.  -e  srjjcrr  Xasesderp-*  £JMf; 
conclusion  that  self -*es teen  is  srp ported  Sy  being  sacnesxixj  fr  anr*s  that 
ostter  in  the  isuediate  serial  rfinare.  leaders  Same  rise  atmstfsr  art 
their  peers.  Their  success  manifests  itself  fr  enhancer  self-estemt- 

Another  way  of  comparing.  the  inpcrtscac©-  rf  stems  -rr t- 

two  societies  is  t©  exanlne  the  extent  so  sfcfrh  t gtcsgc  * t 

leaders  reflect  toe  values  ©f  the  school-  fr  these  aarl tct^t  xmsfnr 
theaselves  scholarly?  5©  they  core  frenaently  ©refer  x srhrlrrfy  rrfr 
than  adolescents  outstanding  in  ether  ways  cr  than  the  iixcnt  nrsrr  w 
a ifcolet 


To  learn  the  general  al- 
lowing question  was  asked:  Klf  ytc  ©rrld  be 

for  one  of  the  three  things  belt®,,  *v*"* 

The  alternatives  were,  '‘brilliant  student^ 

“leader  in  activities*"  ffer  the  gfrlsj,  and  “rest 
data  are  presented  in  Table  4HLS. 


.lacKti-  tan  rrj— 
■ret  bars  at  KttffH 
: ft  hr  :a*.TT’ 
r strrr_rfzr  tie  jc«i 
The 


■«e  staSeass  a&fjss 
re  rertraatayr  f 


In  the  United  States,  abeut  a third  rf 
"brilliant  student”  alternative, 
higher,  scorsfemt  less  than  half  the  Scys^ 

In  the  United  States  the  twe  alternatives 
presented  were  all  appeal!^  t©  sakstantfaj  rrrpc 
Athietics  as  a acute  t©  y ~ t“ 

chosen;  over  4ff*  ©f  the  hoys  checked  that  xltExatfre, 

In  Benecark,  cc  the  ©ther 
be  nuuerous.  ‘Ifcst  pcpular^5  el 
this  is  the  ©sly  neaningfrl  sltemative. 
in  the  school,  and  *sieader  it 
of  the  absence  of  entraecxrirrlar  attivfts 
Perhaps  better  alternatives  tr  srhrlarshir  err 


cat 


gsmr raarx  ? vstiz  vaesrr. 

f la.'  agtaaexcx 
“v  tr  re 


^Thls  question  was  used  extensive!*-  in  ti 
(1961) . 
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TABLE  4-12 


Association  Measures  for  Self-Esteem,  Actual  Leadership 
and  Perceived  Leadership  by  Sex  and  Country! 


UNITED  STATES 

DENMARK 

Bovs 

Girls 

Bo£S 

Girls 

Self-Esteem  by 
Actual  Position 
as  a Leader 

.130 

.098 

.085 

.039 

Total  N 

(913) 

(947) 

(411) 

(459) 

Self-Esteem  by 
Perceived 
Position  as  a 
Leader 

.101 

.103 

.071 

.076 

Total  N 

(802) 

(930) 

(369) 

(388) 

1 


Measured  by  Tau-beta. 


TABLE  4-13 

Image  Preferred  by  Sex,  Type  of  School  and  Country 


Type  of  School 


Type  of  Image 

UNITED  STATES 

DENMARK 

Preferred 

Rural 

Regional 

Urban 

Rural 

Regional 

Urban 

BOYS 

Brilliant  student 

31% 

18%** 

34%** 

47%** 

52%** 

44%** 

Athletic  star 

37 

39 

44 

19 

10 

25 

Most  popular 

32 

43 

23 

35 

38 

31 

Total  N 

(84) 

(239) 

(826) 

(142) 

(87) 

(246) 

GIRLS 

Brilliant  student 

34 

20** 

44** 

64** 

59** 

55** 

Leader  in  activi- 

f* 

q 

ties 

36 

24 

24 

4 

L* 

Most  popular 

30 

56 

31 

33 

40 

40 

Total  N 

(97) 

(228) 

(811) 

i 

(156) 

(111) 

(224) 

*,  **  Chi-square  within  sex,  school,  and  country  significant  at  .05,  .01 
levels  respectively. 
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our  question  for  the  Danish  students.  Yet  the  difficulty  in  finding 
them  suggests  some  of  the  differences  between  the  school  systems  in  the 
United  States  and  Denmark.  In  the  United  States,  the  ways  to  gain  status 
are  several,  each  rather  clear.  In  Denmark,  the  routes  are  less  clearly 
defined.  However,  the  table  does  not  indicate  unequivocally  that  Danish 
adolescents  are  more  scholarly  than  the  American.  The  greater  percent- 
ages checking  the  "brilliant  student"  image  may  reflect  the  fact  that 
alternatives  to  scholarship  as  a source  of  status  within  the  school  are 
less  available  to  them.  Some  further  data,  to  be  presented  in  Chapter  5, 
indicates  that  scholarship  is  more  important  in  the  Danish  school  system 
than  in  the  American. 

We  examined  the  images  preferred  by  students  who  have  been  chosen 
on  the  different  criteria  either  as  students,  as  athletes,  in  popularity 
with  the  opposite  sex,  or  as  leaders.  The  percentages  of  students  chosen 
as  out standing ^on  each  of  these  criteria  who  would  themselves  prefer 
to  be  remembered  as  a brilliant  student  are  shown  in  Table  4-14.  We 
ask,  in  other  words,  the  extent  to  which  the  scholarly  image  has  appeal 
to  those  who  are  identified  by  their  peers  as  successful  students,  and 
also  to  those  who  are  identified  as  successful  in  other  respects.  The 
data  in  Table  4-14  suggest  that  in  the  American  schools,  it  is  primarily 
those  adolescents  who  are  themselves  outstanding  as  students  who  value 
the  scholarly  images.  Those  who  are  outstanding  in  other  respects,  and 
most  strikingly  those  who  are  identified  by  their  fellows  as  leaders, 
show  preference  for  alternatives  to  scholarship.  In  Denmark,  on  the 
other  hand,  appreciable  proportions  of  adolescents  who  have  been  elected 
as  outstanding  in  non-scholarly  ways  would,  nevertheless,  prefer  to  be 
remembered  as  students.  In  both  countries,  leaders  are  consistently 
less  likely  to  want  to  be  remembered  as  "brilliant  students"  than  indivi- 
duals not  in  the  leading  crowd. 

2 

The  results  discussed  above  are  summarized  in  Figures  4-1  and  4-2. 
The  triangular  graphs  show  very  clearly  that  a higher  proportion  of 
Danish  boys  and  girls  than  American  boys  and  girls  choose  the  "brilliant 
* student"  image.  The  relative  homogeneity  of  the  Danish  schools  contrasts 
with  the  greater  variability  of  the  American  schools.  In  all  cases, 
for  boys  and  girls  in  both  countries,  the  leaders  are  "pulling  away" 
from  the  "brilliant  student"  image.  The  orientation  of  the  American 


*The  following  definition  is  used  here:  leaders  - 3 or  more  mentions 

as  a member  of  the  leading  crowd;  outstanding  athlete,  in  dress,  student, 
in  popularity  with  opposite  sex  - 2 or  more  mentions  for  each  of  these 
criteria.  These  are  above  average  number  of  mentions. 

^ In  these  figures  each  type  of  American  and  Danish  school  is  located 
accprding  to  the  proportion  of  boys  or  girls  who  chose  each  image. 

The  leaders  are  located  relative  to  the  students  as  a whole  by  an  arrow 
leading  from  the  school  to  its  leaders. 
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TABLE  4-14 


Choice  of  Brilliant  Student  Image  by  Status  Positions,  Sex,  Type  of 

Jchool  and  Country 


Percentage  of  Students  Choosing  the  Brilliant  Student 


UNITED  STATES 

i 

1 

DENMARK 

Status  Positions 

Rural 

Regional 

. 1 

Urban  j 

Rural 

Regional 

BOYS 

Best  athlete 

27 

12** 

J 

! 

i 

20**  ! 

41 

47 

Total  N 

(11) 

(26) 

( 92) 

(29) 

(15) 

Best  stodent 

50 

63** 

i 

53**  i 

] 

48 

58 

Total  N 

(12) 

(19) 

( 80)  ' 

1 

< 

(29) 

1 

(19) 

Host  popular  with 
opposite  sex 

25 

14 

J 

I 

19* 

j 

39 

27* 

Total  N 

(12> 

(21) 

( 73) 

(23) 

(15) 

Leaders 

31 

15 

25  ! 

j 35 

44 

Total  N 

(36 

(53) 

(160) 

(37) 

\ 

(23) 

Student  body 

31 

18** 

34** 

47** 

j 

52** 

Total  N 

(84) 

(239) 

(826) 

S (142) 

! 

(87) 

GIRLS 

♦ 

i 

Best  dressed 

31 

15 

35 

| 7i 

46 

Total  N 

(16) 

(33) 

(117) 

1 (24) 

(11) 

Best  student 

22** 

46* 

55 

69 

54 

Total  N 

( 9) 

(24) 

(110) 

(29) 

(13) 

Most  popular  with 

opposite  sex 

29 

20 

40* 

! 57 

31* 

Total  N 

(14) 

(23) 

( 97) 

I (28) 

* 

(16) 

Leaders 

22 

18 

39* 

! 6i 

42 

Total  N 

(27) 

(66) 

(234) 

! (33) 

1 

64** 

(19) 

Student  body 

34 

20** 

44** 

59** 

Total  N 

(97) 

(228) 

(811) 

(156) 

(111) 

*,  **  Chi-square  within  sex,  school,  and  country  significant  at  .05,  .01 
respectively. 


Image 

Urban 

36** 

(42) 
47 

(43) 

50 

(28) 

30* 

(27) 

44** 

(246) 

37 

(27) 

55 

(31) 

45 

(31) 

44* 

(27) 

55** 

(224) 

levels 


1007.  Brilliant 


Figure  4-1  Relative  choice  of  image  of  athletic  star,  brilliant 
student,  and  most  popular  by  all  boys  (origin)  and 
by  boys  jhosen  as  leaders  (arrow). 


1 US  Rural 

2 US  Regional 

3 US  Urban 


4 Danish  Rural 

5 Danish  Regional 

6 Danish  Urban 
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1007*  Brilliant 


Figure  4-2  Relative  choice  of  image  of  leader  in  activities,  brilliant 
student,  and  most  popular  by  all  girls  (origin)  and  by 
girls  chosen  as  leaders  (arrow) • 


1 US  Rural 

2 US  Regional 

3 US  Urban 


4 Danish  Rural 

5 Danish  Regional 

6 Danish  Urban 


boys  chosen  as  leaders  is  uniformly  toward  the  "athletic  star"  image* 

The  direction  of  the  "pulling"  for  the  Danish  girls  chosen  as  leaders 
is  consistently  toward  "most  popular."  Thus , the  most  obvious  difference 
in  the  social  system  of  the  two  schools , the  relative  unimportance  of 
athletics  and  extracurricular  activities  in  general  in  the  Danish  school , 
reflects  itself*  Nevertheless , Danish  adolescents  chosen  as  leaders , 
although  more  scholarly  than  American  leaders,  are  less  likely  to  want 
to  be  remembered  as  "brilliant  students"  than  are  their  fellow  class* 
mates. 

An  apparent  paradox  exists  in  these  data  fo:c  both  Danish  and 
American  adolescents.  Coleman  noted  the  same  paradox  in  his  data. 

Leaders  are  characterized  as  those  who  can  get  along  well  with  other 
students  and  who  seem  to  get  good  grades.  An  adolescent  who  is  identi- 
fied  as  "a  brilliant  student"  runs  the  risk  of  being  identified  as 
"a  grind"  unless  he  can  communicate  that  he  meets  academic  demands  with 
a minimum  of  involvement.  This  may  explain  why  leaders  are  less  likely 
to  want  to  be  remembered  as  brilliant  students.  It  does  not  explain, 
however,  why  members  of  the  leading  crowd,  nevertheless,  are  more  likely 
than  others  to  report  good  grades.  Perhaps  adolescents  identified  as 
leaders  are  more  likely  than  other  students  to  deal  effectively  with 
all  aspects  of  their  environment;  perhaps  there  is  a tendency  for  the 
leadership  to  include  within  it  youngsters  who  are  bright,  even  though 
they  do  not  choose  to  give  a scholarly  appearance.  It  seems  that  the 
leaders  are  not  against  grades,  only  against  giving  the  appearance  of 
working  too  hard  for  them.  As  we  will  see  in  the  next  chapter,  there 
is  a completely  different  academic  and  intellectual  orientation  in  the 
school  systems  of  the  two  countries. 

VII.  Summary  by  rvne  of  School; 

Although  our  primary  focus  is  the  comparison  of  the  American  and 
Danish  schools,  because  of  the  diversity  in  the  schools  the  results  are 
summarized  by  type  of  school. 

United  States  Rural  (School  30)  - There  is  lower  consensus  on  leading 
c rowd  and  poorer  fit  between  actual  and  perceived  leadership  position 
for  boys  in  this  school.  Of  boys  a higher  percentage  (41%)  receive 
3 or  more  mentions  as  a leader  than  in  any  other  school.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  only  one  characteristic,  namely,  image  preferred,  on  which  we 
can*t  distinguish  leaders  from  student  body.  Perhaps  this  is  because 
boys  in  the  school  are  evenly  distributed  among  the  3 alternatives. 

The  girls  in  School  30  do  have  a high  degree  of  consensus  on  all  the 
criteria.  Similar  to  the  boys,  the  girls  choose  the  3 alternatives 
equally,  with  about  a third  of  the  girls  choosing  the  brilliant  student 
image.  However,  fewer  of  the  "leaders"  than  the  student  body  as  a whole 
wish  to  be  remembered  as  a brilliant  student.  The  girls  who  are  leaders 
in  this  school  do  not  report  good  grades  very  much  more  frequently  than 
those  who  are  not  leaders. 
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United  States  Regional  (School  31)  - For  both  boys  and  girls  in 
this  school,  when  asked  how  they  wish  to  be  remembered,  "most  popular" 
draws  the  largest  percentage.  Students  in  this  school  typify  more  than 
the  ether  American  schools  the  status  conscious  adolescents  that  Coleman 
describes.  There  is  considerable  degree  of  consensus  on  all  the  status 
criteria  and  a strong  association  between  perceived  and  actual  leadership 
position.  As  Coleman  found  in  his  schools  those  adolescents  identified 
as  leaders  are  even  less  likely  than  the  student  body  as  a whole  to 
choose  the  brilliant  student  image. 

United  States  Urban  (School  32)  - A smaller  number  of  students  in 
this  school  named  someone  for  the  status  position.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  consensus  on  who  was  outstanding  in  the  various  ways  and  significant 
correlations  between  the  frequency  of  choice  on  one  criterion  and  on 
another.  Whether  or  not  one  was  a leader  had  no  effect  on  future  educa- 
tional plans  for  the  white-collar  adolescents,  who  are  in  the  minority 
in  this  school*  However,  for  students  from  blue-collar  families  those 
adolescents  identified  as  leaders  are  more  likely  to  continue  their 
education  than  non-leaders. 

Girls  in  this  school  are  more  likely  to  choose  the  brilliant  student 
image  than  the  other  alternatives.  The  correlation  between  choices  for 
best  student  and  choices  for  leader  was  not  significant  and  contrary  to 
the  general  pattern,  girls  identified  as  leaders  were  not  more  likely 
to  report  good  grades  than  non-leaders.  More  boys  in  School  32  wish 
to  be  remembered  as  an  athletic  star  than  as  either  a brilliant  student 
or  as  most  popular.  Again  we  find  that  the  leaders  are  "pulling  away" 
from  the  brilliant  student  image. 

Danish  Rural  (Schools  50,  53,  55,  57)  - As  in  all  the  other  Danish 
schools  a majority  of  the  students  wish  to  be  remembered  as  a brilliant 
student  rather  than  as  an  athletic  star,  leader  in  activities,  or  most 
popular,  of  those  adolescents  identified  in  status  positions,  boys 
who  are  leaders  prefer  the  brilliant  student  image  less  frequently  than 
the  student  body  as  a whole. 

Denmark  Regional  ( School  56)  - In  this  school  there  was  little 
correspondence  between  actual  position  as  a leader  and  perceived  posi- 
tion. Yet  when  actual  position  was  used  as  a dependent  variable  those 
identified  as  leaders  differed  considerably  from  non-leaders  on  the 
characteristics  considered. 

Denmark  Urban  (Schools  52,  54,  59)  - Adolescents  identified  as 
leaders  could  be  distinguished  from  non-leaders  in  these  schools  except 
in  terms  of  educational  plans.  Leaders  were  not  more  likely  to  continue 
their  education  than  non-leaders,  and  for  the  boys  were  even  less  likely 
to  do  so.  When  educational  plans  by  leadership  position  was  controlled 
by  father's  occupation,  social  class  does  not  have  an  effect  on  educa- 
tional plans  for  those  identified  as  leaders.  However,  the  non-leaders 
are  more  likely  to  continue  their  education  if  they  come  from  white- 
collar  families. 
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VIII.  Conclusion 


This  chapter  explores  the  meaning  of  status  in  secondary  schools 
in  the  United  States  and  Denmark.  We  present  data  supporting  the  theore- 
tical position  of  Parsons  (1959)  that 

the  prominence  of  the  youth  culture  is , in  comparison 
with  other  societies  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  American 
educational  system;  it  is  much  less  prominent  in  most 
European  systems  (p.  315). 

The  organization  of  the  secondary  Danish  school  would  make  the  develop- 
ment of  a differentiated  group  structure  more  likely  in  Denmark  than  in 
America.  However,  we  find  that  the  American  adolescents  have  a more 
stratified  social  system  than  the  Danish  adolescents.  We  found  the 
following  differences  in  social  structure  between  the  American  and 
Danish  schools.  (1)  Danish  students  were  as  willing  or  able  as  American 
students  to  name  someone  outstanding  on  the  status  criteria  (athletics, 
dress , studies,  popularity  with  the  opposite  sex),  but  only  about  50% 
of  the  Danish  students  volunteered  names  of  members  of  the  leading 
crowd.  (2)  A larger  proportion  of  Danish  students  than  American  students 
report  that  there  are  no  leading  groups  in  their  school.  (3)  There  is 
significantly  greater  consensus  on  who  occupies  status  positions  in 
the  United  States  than  Denmark. 

Considerable  similarity  was  found  on  the  personal  characteristics 
of  adolescents  named  as  leaders  in  the  United  States  and  Denmark. 

(1)  There  was  strong  association,  as  measured  by  Tau-beta,  between  actual 
and  perceived  leadership  position.  (2)  There  was  a pattern  of  positive 
correlations  (most  of  them  significant)  between  frequency  of  choice  on  oni 
status  criterion  and  on  another.  The  correlations  were  highest  between 
membership  in  the  leading  crowd  and  popularity  with  the  opposite  sex. 

(3)  Those  adolescents  in  the  two  countries  identified  as  leaders  by  their 
peers  share  the  same  characteristics.  Namely,  white-collar  background, 
self-reported  good  grades,  and  plans  to  continue  their  education.  (4) 
Self-esteem  is  more  affected  by  position  as  a leader  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Denmark.  (5)  Danish  adolescents  more  than  American  adolescents 
wish  to  be  remembered  as  brilliant  students.  In  both  countries,  leaders 
prefer  the  scholarly  image  le6s  than  the  student  body  as  a whole. 

We  conclude  that  leadership  positions  exist  in  American  schools  as 
a definite,  visible  part  of  the  social  structure.  However,  to  a large 


Hie  confirm  in  the  American  schools  the  associations  which  Coleman  found 
between  self-esteem,  grades,  and  educational  plans  and  number  of  choices 
as  a member  of  the  leading  crowd.  However,  our  findings  on  social  back- 
ground do  not  parallel  Coleman.  Coleman  develops  what  he  calls  a majority 
theory  of  leadership.  That  is,  students  choose  leaders  who  are  like 
themselves.  We  found  that  a larger  proportion  of  students  from  white- 
collar  than  blue-collar  backgrounds  become  members  of  the  leading  crowd 
in  all  three  of  our  American  schools  even  though  the  majority  of  the 
fathers  in  the  urban  school  are  in  blue-collar  occupations. 
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extent  this  is  an  American  phenomenon.  It  seems  most  probable  that  the 
leaders  in  the  Danish  schools  do  not  belong  to  an  identifiable  group. 
Nevertheless,  they  share  many  of  the  came  characteristics  of  American 
students  in  leadership  positions. 

What  underlies  these  phenomena?  One  explanation  might  be  that 
American  adolescents,  like  American  adults,  feel  it  necessary  to  demon- 
strate their  worth  through  achievement,  and  through  recognition  from 
their  peers,  while  in  Denmark  it  is  a less  pervasive  theme.  Among 
American  adolescents,  achievement  of  a leadership  position  would  be  ex* 
tremely  reassuring,  and  failure  a very  destructive  experience.  In  the 
United  States  there  is  the  danger  that  if  one  is  not  outstanding  in 
some  way,  one  is  not  worthwhile  at  all.  Thus,  in  the  United  States, 
those  adolescents  who  are  net  recognized  by  their  peers  as  leaders  would 
change  themselves  if  they  could,  and  in  any  event  have  lower  aspirations 
for  future  education.  In  Denmark,  the  same  characteristics  are  asso- 
ciated with  leadership,  but  achievement  of  a leadership  position  is 
less  important.  There  is  a less  developed  social  system  in  the  school. 
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Chapter  5 

Academic  and  Intellectual  Orientations 


The  data  presented  in  the  preceding  chapter  suggests  that  academic 
or  intellectual  pursuits  - grades  or  studies  - are  not  primary  bases 
for  prestige  among  the  students  in  secondary  schools  in  either  the 
United  States  or  Denmark.  Despite  this  fact,  there  are,  of  course, 
students  in  both  countries  who  have  academic  or  intellectual  orientations. 
How  do  these  students  differ  from  students  who  do  not  display  these 
orientations? 

Following  Bay  (1962) , we  wish  to  distinguish  between  the  academic 
and  intellectual  incentives.  Bay  defines  academic  incentives  as  "the 
value  the  student  attaches  to  making  a gcod  academic  record,. . .and 
above  all,  the  achievement  of  good  grades,-  Intellectual  incentives 
refer  to  the  satisfaction  the  student  perceives  in  the  striving  to  broaden 
his  understanding  and  sharpen  his  power  of  reflection."  In  addition 
to  the  value  that  the  individual  places  on  academic  and  intellectual 
incentives,  we  are  also  interested  in  the  perception  by  the  student  of 
the  academic  and  intellectual  values  of  others. 

Vie  seek  to  answer  the  following  questions  in  this  chapter: 

(1)  What  proportion  of  the  students  in  the  United  States  and 
Denmark  have  academic  or  intellectual  values? 

(2)  How  are  the  academic  and  intellectual  values  of  other 
students  perceived? 

(3)  How  do  the  adolescents  who  value  academic  and  intellectual 
incentives  differ  from  the  student  body  as  a whole  in 
terms  of  academic  and  personal  characteristics? 

I.  How  are  Grades  and  Studies  Valued? : 


A.  Cross-Cultural  Differences: 

The  following  questions  were  asked  of  the  students  in  both  countries. 
The  questions  are  operationalizations  of  Bay’s  academic  and  intellectual 
incentives  (McDill,  Meyers  and  Rigsby,  1966). 


SUf**s*£**~- 


1.  How  important  is  it  to  you  personally,  and  how  im- 
portant is  it  to  other  students  in  this  school,  to 
get  good  grades? 


To  you  personally 
extremely  important 
important 
not  important 


To  other  students 
extremely  important 
important 
not  important 


2.  How  satisfying  is  it  to  you  personally,  and  how  satis- 
fying is  it  to  other  students  in  this  school,  to  work 
hard  on  studies? 


To  you  personally 
extremely  satisfying 

satisfying 

not  satisfying 

unpleasant 


To  other  students 
extremely  satisfying 

satisfying 

not  satisfying 

unpleasant 


The  results  for  the  first  question  are  presented  in  Table  5-1; 
for  the  second  in  Table  5-2.  The  sample  of  schools  is  the  same  as  that 
used  in  Chapter  4.  However,  in  order  to  show  the  cross-cultural  dif- 
ferences most  clearly,  the  results  have  been  combined  for  the  schools 
in  each  country.  Preliminary  study  of  the  data  for  schools  separately 
showed  only  slight  variation  across  schools  within  country. 

As  shown  in  Table  5-1,  there  is  some  difference,  but  not  a sizable 
one,  between  Danish  and  American  students  in  the  extent  to  which  they 
see  good  grades  as  extremely  important  to  themselves.  The  cross-cultural 
differences  arise  in  the  perception  of  the  importance  among  others. 

About  the  same  percentage  (40%)  of  Danish  students  judge  grades  to  be 
important  to  others  as  judge  grades  important  to  themselves.  In  the 
United  States,  there  is  a dramatic  contrast.  Whereas  about  40%  of  the 
American  students  say  good  grades  are  extremely  important  to  themselves, 
less  than  20%  say  that  good  grades  are  extremely  important  to  others. 

There  are  certain  adolescents  within  the  schools  whom  one  would 
expect  to  place  high  value  on  grades.  Students  were  identified  who  are 
committed  to  academic  work  on  the  basis  of  self-reported  grades,  number 
of  mentions  as  best  student,  type  of  image  preferred,  and  educational 
plans  (Table  5-1).  In  both  countries,  these  students  do  not  differ  from 
the  student  body  as  a whole  in  their  perception  of  the  importance  at- 
tributed to  grades  by  their  classmates.  Differences  appear  between 
countries  in  the  importance  to  self.  In  the  American  schools  academi- 
cally committed  students  respond  that  good  grades  are  extremely  im- 
portant to  themselves  much  more  frequently  than  the  student  body  as  a 
whole.  The  Danish  students  identified  as  committed  to  academic  work 
do  not  differ  as  greatly  from  the  student  body  as  a whole  in  the  value 
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TABLE  5-1 


Importance  of  Good  Grades  to  Self  and  Others  Among'  Different 
Types  of  Students,  by  Sex  and  Country 


Percent  Responding  Grades  Extremely  Important 


UNITED  STATES  DENMARK 


Type  of 
Adolescents* 

To  Self 
Bovs  Girls 

To  Others 
Bovs  Girls 

To 

Boys 

Self 

Girls 

To  Others 
Boys  Girls 

Total  Student  Body 

39%** 

42%** 

19%** 

16%** 

43%** 

48*** 

39*** 

41%** 

Total  N 

(1108) 

(1131) 

(1083) 

(1123) 

(479) 

(506) 

(468) 

(501) 

Top  Rank  Students 

59** 

60** 

11** 

10* 

54 

52 

34 

34 

Total  N 

(180) 

(188) 

(172) 

(187) 

(84) 

(123) 

(83) 

(122) 

Best  Students 

61** 

67** 

14 

9** 

59** 

49 

38 

27* 

Total  N 

(109) 

(145) 

(104) 

(143) 

(91) 

(73) 

(89) 

(73) 

Those  Preferring 
Student  Image 

51** 

55** 

19 

19 

49 

56** 

40 

44 

Total  N 

(323) 

(426) 

(318) 

(424) 

(218) 

(2e?) 

(216) 

(286) 

Those  continu- 
ing Education 

48** 

50** 

19** 

15 

43 

55** 

38 

42 

Total  N 

(491) 

(374) 

(485) 

(373) 

(263) 

(266) 

(262) 

(265) 

Those  Mho  Say 
Extremely  Im- 
portant to  Self 

36** 

29** 

75** 

70** 

Total  N 

■ — 

— 

(413) 

(475) 

— 

— 

(202) 

(240) 

1 Classifications  based  on: 

Question  23:  U.S.  first  rank;  Denmark  - Grade  of  "9”  or  better 

Question  50a:  2 or  more  mentions  as  best  student 

Question  54:  Brilliant  student  alternative 

Question  150:  All  categories  except  not  continue,  undecided,  no  answer. 

* **  Chi-square  within  sex  and  country,  signlgicant  at  .05,  .01  level,  respectively. 


TABLE  5-2 


Satisfaction  in  Working  Hard  on  Studies  to  Self  and  Others 
Among  Different  Types  of  Students,  by  Sex  and  Country 


Percent  Responding  Studies  Extremely  Satlslfying 


Type  of  x 

Adolescents 

UNITED  STATES 

DENMARK 

To  Self 

Bovs  Girls 

To  Others 
Boys  Girls 

* To  Self 
Bovs  Girls 

To  Others 
Bovs  Girls 

Total  Student  Body 

17%** 

24%** 

10%** 

11%** 

35%** 

44%** 

33%** 

33%** 

Total  N 

(1101) 

(1128) 

(1071) 

(1115) 

(477) 

(504) 

(465) 

(499) 

Top  Rank  Students 

20** 

37** 

5** 

11 

39 

46 

31 

26 

Total  N 

(180) 

(188) 

(176) 

(187) 

(84) 

(123) 

(82) 

(122) 

Best  Students 

27** 

31 

9 

7** 

41 

48 

25* 

22 

Total  N 

(109) 

(144) 

(105) 

(141) 

(91) 

(73) 

(88) 

(72) 

Those  Preferring 
Student  Image 

24** 

31** 

9 

12 

37* 

51** 

33 

37 

Total  N 

(322) 

(424) 

(318) 

(422) 

(217) 

(285) 

(215) 

(284) 

Those  Continu- 
ing Education 

21** 

31** 

9*. 

10 

35 

48 

32 

34 

Total  N 

(489) 

(373) 

(485) 

(370) 

(262) 

(266) 

(260) 

(265) 

Those  Who  Say 
Extremely  Sat- 
isfying to 
Self 

“37** 

34** 

76** 

68** 

Total  N 

— 

— 

(178) 

(267) 

— 

--- 

(165) 

(220) 

* Classifications  based  on: 

Question  23:  U.S.  first  rank;  Denmark  - Grade  of  ”9"  or  better 

Question  50a:  2 or  more  mentions  as  best  student 

Question  54:  Brilliant  student  alternative 

Question  150:  All  categories  except  not  continue,  undecided,  no  answer. 

*,  **  Chi-square  within  sex  and  country,  significant  at  .05,  .01  level,  respectively. 
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they  place  on  good  grades  for  themselvea  or  the  value  they  perceive 
for  others.  Among  those  Danish  students  for  whom  good  grades  are 
extremely  important,  between  70%  and  £0%  feel  good  grades  are  also 
extremely  important  to  others  in  the  school  as  compared  to  only  about  30% 
(Table  5-1)  in  American  schools. 

While  there  appears  to  be  a small  difference  favoring  the  Danish 
students  in  the  extent  to  which  they  see  good  grades  as  important  to 
themselves,  there  is  a much  larger  difference  between  the  Danish  and 
the  American  students  in  satisfaction  in  working  hard  on  studies  (Table 
5-2).  Comparison  of  Tables  5-1  and  5-2  shows  only  a small  difference 
in  the  percentage  of  all  students  in  Denmark  who  find  satisfaction  in 
working  on  studies  and  the  percent  for  whom  good  grades  are  important. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  the  percentage  who  say  they  are  satis- 
fied working  hard  on  studies  is  much  smaller  than  the  percentage  who 
feel  good  grades  are  important  (Table  5-2).  In  other  words,  in  Denmark 
about  the  same  proportion  of  students  find  satisfaction  in  studying 
hard  as  value  good  grades;  while  in  the  United  States,  many  more  stu- 
dents want  good  grades  than  find  working  hard  on  studies  to  be  satis- 
fying. Indeed,  only  33%  of  the  American  boys  and  43%  of  the  American 
girls  who  responded  that  grades  were  extremely  important  also  responded 
that  studying  was  extremely  satisfying.  The  corresponding  percentages 
for  Denmark  are  52%  and  64%  (Table  not  presented) . 

This  discrepancy  in  the  United  States  between  the  percentage  who 
feel  good  grades  are  important  and  the  percentage  who  enjoy  studying 
hard  is  more  striking  when  the  responses  are  examined  of  those  students 
who  are  recognized  by  their  peers  as  doing  well  academically  or  who 
assert  interest  in  academic  endeavors.  Table  5-1  indicates  that  for 
students  who  are  committed  to  academics,  American  students  are  slightly 
more  likely  than  their  Danish  counterparts  to  value  good  grades.  How- 
ever, in  Table  5-2,  only  a minority  of  these  American  students  6ay  they 
find  working  hard  on  studies  to  be  satisfying.  Among  students  who 
assert  a strong  academic  commitment,  Danes  show  a much  smaller  dis- 
crepancy between  the  importance  of  grades  and  satisfaction  in  studying 
than  do  Americans  (Tables  5-1  and  5-2) . 

Thus,  we  find  that:  (1)  American  and  Danish  students  value  good 

grades  to  an  approximately  equal  degree;  however,  a distinctly  smaller 
percentage  of  Americans  than  Danes  find  studying  to  be  satisfying, 

(2)  academically-committed  American  students  value  good  grades  more 
highly  than  academically-committed  Danish  students;  however,  again  a 
distinctly  smaller  percentage  of  academically-committed  Americans  than 
academically-committed  Danes  find  working  hard  on  studies  to  be  satis- 
fying, (3)  Americans  see  grades  and  studying  to  be  more  Important  to 
themselves  than  to  others;  a much  smaller  discrepancy  exists  between 
self  and  others  in  Denmark. 
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In  terms  of  Bay’s  academic  and  intellectual  Incentives*  there  is 
much  more  distinction  made  between  grades  and  studies  by  students  in 
the  United  States  than  by  students  in  Denmark.  Good  grades  can  be 
instrumentally  important  for  future  education  or  occupation;  studying 
has  to  be  valued  for  its  own  sake.  Students*  in  general*  as  well  as 
academically-committed  students,  in  Denmark  are  not  more  academically 
oriented  than  their  American  counterparts*  however,  the  Danes  are  more 
intellectually  oriented  than  the  Americans. 

Why  does  the  discrepancy  exist  in  the  United  States  but  not  in 
Denmark  between  the  percentage  valuing  grades  or  studies  for  themselves 
and  the  percentage  perceiving  that  others  value  grades  or  studies?  Two 
lines  of  interpretation  are  suggested.  Perhaps  there  simply  is  more 
sensitivity  to  differences  among  American  students.  American  students 
become  aware  that  most  of  their  peers  do  not  value  grades  or  studies* 
even  though  for  grades  the  majority  is  not  a large  one.  According  to 
this  line  of  reasoning,  those  students  who  do  value  grades  or  studies 
realize  that  they  are  unusual,  and  report  that  most  of  the  others  do 
not  value  good  grades  or  studying.  As  an  alternative  interpretation, 
we  propose  the  notion  of  dissimulation.1.  According  to  Tannenbaum  (1962) 
the  brilliant  student  is  forced  to  mask  his  talent  to  relieve  the  teen- 
age pressures  to  conform  to  certain  behaviors  and  values.  The  anti- 
intellectual climate  of  the  adolescent  subculture  (Coleman,  1961; 

Gordon,  1957,  Remmers  and  Radler,  1957)  could  lead  to  dissimulation. 

The  American  student  may  know  that  good  grades  are  important  for  his 
future,  but  he  is  also  aware  that  grades  are  not  a basi6  for  prestige 

among  his  peers.  We  surmise  that  there  is  little  expression  within 

the  peer  group  of  desire  for  good  grades  or  satisfaction  from  studies. 

Those  students  who  do  desire  good  grades  and  receive  satisfaction  from 

studies  dissemble,  suggesting  to  their  peers  that  they  do  not  really 
care.  Thus,  any  concern  for  grades  or  studies  is  masked  deliberately. 

If  this  were  the  case,  most  of  those  students  who  themselves  value 
grades  and  studies  would  feel  themselves  quite  different  from  their 
peers,  since  other  students  who  actually  shared  their  values  would 
insist  that  they  did  not. 

Which  of  these  alternative  explanations  is  more  correct?  Merton 
and  Lazarsfeld  (1954)  have  found  that  individuals  group  together  with 
others  having  similar  characteristics.  The  grouping  together  with 


^For  a discussion  of  the  concept  of  dissimulation  see  Erving  Goff man 
(1959) , The  Presentation  of  Self  in  Everyday  Life. 

^As  we  w*ll  , see.,: in. Chapter  6*, we  also  find  that  adolescent-best-school- 
friend  pairc  share  many* characteristics, in  common } including  self- 
reported  grades . 
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others  also  interested  in  grades  and  studies  should  reduce  the  extent 
to  which  individuals  respond  to  the  actual  major ity,  when  asked  what 
others  believe.  According  to  Katz  (1938) , when  there  are  large  numbers 
o f members  in  a group  and  they  are  not  brought  into  personal  relationships 
with  many  of  their  fellows,  a condition  of  pluralistic  ignorance  often 
results. 

Groupings  according  to  interests  in  the  school  would  encourage  a 
response  based  upon  the  beliefs  of  friends  rather  than  the  beliefs  of 
all  the  students  in  the  school,  increasing  the  tendency  to  assume  others 
are  like  oneself.  The  results  for  Denmark  where  about  707*  of  those  who 
value  grades  perceive  the  same  value  for  others,  could  be  interpreted 
as  a condition  of  pluralistic  ignorance.  American  students  underestimate 
the  similarity  between  self  and  others  in  academic  and  intellectual 
values.  To  the  extent  that  this  takes  place  we  would  prefer  the  dissimu- 
lation hypothesis  to  the  hypothesis  of  correct  assessment  of  majority 
feelings. 

The  achievement  of  good  grades  is  important  to  about  as  large  a 
percentage  of  students  in  the  United  States  as  in  Denmark.  The  smaller 
proportion  of  American  students  who  find  satisfaction  in  studying  hard 
as  compared  to  those  who  value  good  grades  suggests  that  in  the  United 
States  the  satisfactions  of  working  hard  on  studies  are  important  to 
many  fewer.  American  students  may  express  their  dislike  for  the  intel- 
lectual work  while  failing  to  express  their  hope  for  academic  reward, 
in  this  way  helping  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  good  grades  appear 
to  be  important  to  fewer  students  than  they  really  are. 

B.  Sex  Differences: 

Discrepancy  between  self  and  others  is  more  intense  for  girls  than 
for  boys.  Tables  5-1  and  5-2  indicate  that  girls  in  both  countries  are 
more  likely  than  boys  to  report  that  they  value  good  grades  or  studies 
for  themselves.  These  sex  differences  are  smAll  but  consistent,  existing 
for  the  student  body  as  a whole  as  well  as  for  those  students  identi- 
fied as  committed  to  academics.  However,  of  students  who  say  grades 
are  extremely  Important  or  that  studies  are  extremely  satisfying,  fewer 
girls  than  boys  see  others  as  placing  the  same  value  on  grades  or  studies. 
This  greater  discrepancy  between  self  and  others  for  girls  is  a con- 
sistent pattern  for  the  student  body  and  for  the  students  designated 
as  outstanding  in  various  ways.  In  both  the  United  States  and  Denmark, 
girls  perceive  greater  disparity  between  their  academic  and  intellectual 
values  and  the  values  of  others  than  do  boys.  We  interpret  this  to  mean 
that  grades  and  studies  are  even  less  important  for  girls  in  the  eyes 
of  one *8  peers  for  prestige.  Dissimulation  follows.  Girls,  more  than 
boys,  mask  their  real  concern  to  give  the  false  appearance  that  grades 
and  studies  do  not  count. 


^ • Academic  Characteristics  of  Adolescents  Who  Value  Grades  and  Studies; 


Since  they  embody  the  educational  values  of  the  school,  the  ado- 
lescents who  have  an  academic  or  intellectual  orientation  are  an  important 
subgroup*  In  what  ways  can  we  describe  these  adolescents?  Table  3-3 
compares  those  adolescents  who  value  grades  and  those  who  value  studies 
with  the  total  student  body  on  several  questions:  self-reported  grades, 

sociometric  status  as  best  student,  image  preferred,  and  educational 
plans. 

In  both  countries,  adolescents  with  academic  and  intellectual  values 
are  more  likely  than  the  student  body  as  a whole  to  report  good  grades, 
to  receive  mentions  as  best  student,  and  prefer  to  be  remembered  as  a 
brilliant  student.  With  the  exception  of  Danish  boys,  a higher  propor- 
tion of  adolescents  who  value  grades  and  studies  than  the  student  body 
as  a whole  plan  to  continue  their  education.  Thus,  those  students  who 
think  grades  important  and  who  find  studies  satisfying  are  more  likely 
than  students  in  general  to  hold  other  academic  attitudes,  to  achieve 
academically,  and  to  be  recognized  as  an  intellectual  leader  by  their 
classmates. 

Using  percentage  differences  as  a guide,  both  the  American  boys 
who  value  grades  and  those  who  value  studies  differ  most  from  the  stu- 
dent body  in  the  increased  proportion  planning  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion. Girls,  in  the  United  States  and  Denmark,  show  the  greatest  devia- 
tion in  the  increased  likelihood  of  the  adolescents  with  academic  and 
intellectual  values  to  prefer  the  brilliant  student  image.  The  Danish 
boys  with  academic  interests  show  smaller  and  less  consistent  deviations 
from  the  student  body  as  a whole. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  those  with  academic  values  and  those  with 
intellectual  values  are  more  likely  to  have  future  educational  plans 
(except  for  Danish  boys).  The  association  for  American  boys  is  even 
higher  when  one  examines  the  joint  value  placed  on  grades  and  studies: 

67%  of  the  boys  who  value  both  grades  and  studies  plan  to  continue  their 
education.  It  was  found  that  adolescents  who  value  grades  and  those 
who  value  studies  are  not  any  more  likely  to  come  from  white-collar 
homes  than  is  the  student  body  (Table  not  presented).  However,  there 
is  an  interaction  between  educational  plans  and  father's  occupation  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Denmark  (Table  not  presented).  We  wish  to 
determine  if  the  association  between  academic  and  intellectual  values  and 
educational  plans  is  a function  of  social  class.  Of  the  American  adoles- 
cents who  come  from  white-collar  homes  58%  plan  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation as  compared  to  40%  from  blue-collar  homes.  The  corresponding 
percentages  for  Denmark  are  60%  and  51%.  As  shown  in  Table  5-4,  the 
relationship  between  valuing  grades  and  studies  persists  even  after 
father's  occupation  is  controlled.  The  differences  are  much  larger  in 
America  than  Denmark.  This  perhaps  reflects  a less  stratified  Danish 
society  or  the  fact  that  many  forms  of  further  education  (including 
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TABLE  5-3 

Academic  Characteristics  of  Adolescents  Who  Say  Grades  are  Extremely  Important 
or  Studies  are  Extremely  Satisfying  to  Self 9 by  Sex  and  Country1 


Type  of  Adolescent 

UNITED  STATES 

DENMARK 

Boys  Girls 

Bovs 

Girls 

Percent  With  Good  Grades 

Grades  Important  to  Self 

25**  24** 

23 

28 

Studies  Satisfying  to  Self 

19**  26** 

22 

28 

Student  Body 

17  17 

19 

26 

Percent  "Best" 

Students 

Grades  Important  to  Self 

15**  20** 

26** 

15 

Studies  Satisfying  to  Self 

16**  17 

22 

19 

Student  Body 

10  13 

19 

14 

Percent  Choosing  Student  Image 

Grades  Important  to  Self 

39**  50** 

52** 

68** 

Studies  Satisfying  to  Self 

42**  49** 

49** 

67** 

Student  Body 

30  38 

46 

58 

Percent  Continuing  Education 

Grades  Important  to  Self 

61**  43** 

56 

61** 

Studies  Satisfying  to  Self 

64**  47** 

55 

58 

Student  Body 

49  37 

56 

53 

Total  N 

.„2 

Grades  Important  to  Self 

(384)  (429) 

(192) 

(226) 

Studies  Satisfying  to  Self 

(167)  (247) 

(153) 

(205) 

Student  Body 

(993)  (1025) 

(454) 

(473) 

* Based  on  questions:  213,215 

,23, 50a, 54, 150. 

Since  there  are  variations  In  the  number  of  respondents  who  did  not  answer 
a particular  question,  the  "total  N's"  for  the  table  are  those  from  the 
smallest  N for  any  question. 


*,  **  Chi-square  within  sex  and  country  significant  at  .05,  .01  level,  respectively. 


TABLE  5-4 

Valuing  Grades  or  Studies  fior  Self,  Father’s  Occupation,  by 
Educational  Plans,  Sex  and  Country1 


Percent  Planning  to  Continue  Education 
UNITED  STATES  DENMARK 


Boys 

% N 

Girls 
1 N 

Boys 
1 £ 

Girls 

& JL 

Value  Grades 

White  Collar 

75 

(89) 

60 

(90) 

60 

(79) 

66 

(85) 

Blue  Collar 

59 

(228) 

39 

(284) 

53 

(123) 

60 

(146) 

Not  Value  Grades 

White  Collar 

56 

(157) 

45 

(138) 

61 

(102) 

56 

(89) 

Blue  Collar 

39 

(360) 

27 

(371) 

55 

(155) 

40 

(159) 

Value  Studies 

* 

White  Collar 

84 

(37) 

66 

(56) 

51 

(73) 

61 

(77) 

Blue  Collar 

62 

(94) 

40 

(162) 

59 

(92) 

56 

(136) 

Not  Value  Studies 

* 

White  Collar 

59 

(208) 

46 

(171) 

67 

(108) 

61 

(96) 

Blue  Collar 

43 

(490) 

30 

(491) 

51 

(186) 

44 

(169) 

* Based  on  questions: 

213, 

215, 

327,  328 

, 150 

• 

study  for  the  apprentice  and  commercial  exams)  were  included  in  the 
"continue  education  category"  for  the  Danish  students. 

In  summary,  we  have  seen  that  both  American  boys  who  have  academic 
values  and  those  who  have  intellectual  values  can  best  be  characterised 
as  those  who  plan  to  continue  their  education.  In  both  countries, 
girls,  who  value  grades  and  studies  are  more  concerned  with  recognition 
as  a brilliant  student.  There  are  no  consistent  differences  in  the 
academic  characteristics  of  adolescents  who  have  an  academic  orientation 
(think  grades  are  important)  and  those  who  have  an  intellectual  orienta- 
tion (find  studying  satisfying).  To  expand  the  dissimulation  idea,  we 
suggest  that  American  boys  report  the  importance  to  themselves  of  good 
grades  and  satisfaction  in  studying  because  of  the  relationship  of  such 
values  to  continuing  their  education.  Yet  they  fail  to  acknowledge 
the  importance  of  grades  and  studies  publicly  to  their  peers.  Girls  who 
accept  academic  or  intellectual  values  do  so  because  they  think  (perhaps 
mistakenly  so  in  the  United  States)  that  one  can  get  recognition  from 
peers,  such  as  "being  remembered  as  a brilliant  student,"  for  such 
values. 

III.  Academic  Characteristics  of  Adolescents  Who  Value  Grades  and 

Studies  for  Self  and  Who  Perceive  the  Same  Values  for  Others: 

We  have  seen  in  the  first  section  that  a much  smaller  proportion 
of  American  adolescents  than  Danish  adolescents  who  reported  grades  as 
extremely  important  and  studies  as  extremely  satisfying  to  themselves 
attributed  the  same  values  to  others  (approximately  30%  versus  70%). 

As  shown  in  Table  5-5,  in  both  countries  adolescents  who  perceive  the 
same  high  value  for  self  and  others  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
student  body  as  a whole  by  grades,  position  as  best  student  or  educational 
plans.  American  girls  and  Danish  adolescents  of  both  seres  with  such 
values  differ  from  the  student  body  on  the  "brilliant  student  image." 

This  supports  the  previous  interpretation  that  those  American  girls  who 
are  choosing  the  student  image  do  so  for  reasons  of  recognition;  they*  • 
perceive  that  grades  and  studies  are  highly  valued  by  others. 

Because  of  the  greater  proportion  of  Danish  students  perceiving 
the  same  high  value  for  self  and  others,  the  distributions  in  Table  5-5 
are  more  similar  to  the  distributions  of  those  who  value  grades  and 
studies  for  self  (Table  5-3)  in  Denmark  than  in  the  United  States. 

American  students  who  say  grades  are  extremely  important  and  studies 
extremely  satisfying  for  both  self  and  others  are  a small  group.  We 
propose  that  they  are  not  reading  clearly  the  message  that  the  majority 
is  trying  to  give.  Most  likely  they  are  not  a cohesive  group  and  hence 
there  are  no  identifying  academic  characteristics. 
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TABLE  5-5 


Academic  Characteristics  of  Adolescents  Who  Say  Grades  are  Extremely 
Important  Both  to  Self  and  Others  or  Studies  are  Extremely 
Satisfy ins  Both  to  Self  and  Others,  by  Sex  and  Country1 


Type  of  Adolescent 

Grades  Important  to  Self  & Others 
Studies  Satisfying  to  Self  & Others 
Student  Body 

UNITED  STATES  DENMARK 

Boys  Girls  Boys  Girls 

’ Percent  With  Good  Grades 

10  12  1£  22 

9 19  19  22 

17  17  19  26 

Percent  "Best"  Students 

Grades  Important  to  Self  & Others 

8 

10 

22 

9 

Studies  Satisfying  to  Self  & Others 

9 

9 

15 

10 

Student  Body 

10 

13 

19 

14 

Percent  Choosing  Student  Image 

Grades  Important  to  Self  & Others 

34 

49** 

51** 

67** 

Studies  Satisfying  to  Self  & Others 

32 

44* 

47* 

68** 

Student  Body 

30 

38 

46 

59 

Percent 

Planning  to  Continue  Education 

Grades  Important  to  Self  & Others 

55 

39 

53 

58 

Studies  Satisfying  to  Self  & Others 

55 

34 

52 

55 

Student  Body 

49 

37 

56 

53 

Total 

N*s2 

Grades  Important  to  Self  & Others 

(134) 

(117) 

(142) 

(156) 

Studies  Satisfying  to  Self  & Others 

(56) 

(83) 

(116) 

(140) 

Student  Body 

(993) 

(1025) 

(454) 

(473) 

* Based  on  questions:  213-216, 23, 50a, 54, 150. 


Since  there  are  variations  in  the  number  of  respondents  who  did  not  answer 
a particular  question,  the  "Total  N's"  for  the  table  are  those  from  the 
smallest  N for  any  question. 

*,  **  Chi-square  within  sex  and  country  significant  at  .05,  .01  level,  respectively* 


IV.  Personal  Characteristics  of  Adolescents  Who  Value  Grades  and  Stud ieo: 


Thus  far  we  have  presented  the  picture  of  the  American  student 
with  academic  or  intellectual  values,  in  contrast  to  the  Danish  student 
with  similar  values , as  an  adolescent  who  perceives  himself  as  different 
from  his  classmates.  As  he  perceives  the  school  situation,  the  majority 
do  not  share  his  values.  Is  this  a disturbing  situation  for  the  Ameri- 
can adolescent  who  cares  about  grades  or  studies?  Is  he  a member  of 
an  "unhappy  minority?"  How  does  he  compare  on  personal  characteristics 
with  his  Danish  counterpart  who  perceives  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  his  peers  share  his  high  value  for  grades  and  studies? 

As  shown  in  Table  5-6,  American  adolescents,  in  general,  much  more 
than  Danish  adolescents,  say  that  it  is  very  important  to  them  to  be 
well  liked  by  the  other  students  in  the  school.  In  both  countries, 
more  girls  than  boys  are  concerned  about  acceptance.  A greater  propor- 
tion of  those  adolescents  who  value  grades  or  who  value  studies  than 
the  student  body  indicated  that  being  well  liked  was  very  important 
to  them.  This  is  true  in  both  the  United  States  and  Denmark,  although 
the  large  cross-cultural  difference  in  the  percentage  expressing  this 
opinion  remains.  The  question  addresses  itself  to  the  importance  of 
being  well  liked  by  the  students  in  the  school,  not  by  a smaller  intimate 
group.  We  have  seen  that  academic  and  intellectual  values  are  not  held 
by  a majority  of  the  students  in  the  school,  nor  are  they  perceived  as 
being  of  high  value  to  the  majority  of  others.  These  adolescents  with 
academic  or  intellectual  values  are  not  any  more  or  any  less  popular 
among  the  students  in  the  school,  as  measured  by  number  of  friendship 
choices,  than  are  the  students  in  general.  It  would  appear  that  their 
desire  to  be  well  liked  must  go  unfulfilled.  Indeed,  we  see  that  the 
adolescents  who  think  grades  are  important  or  studies  satisfying  report 
that  they  worry  "a  great  deal"  about  making  friends  in  school  more 
frequently  than  do  the  students  in  general.  This  trend  exists  in  both 
countries,  and  is  stronger  in  Denmark.  In  both  the  United  States  and 
Denmark  the  adolescents  who  have  academic  and  intellectual  values  are 
equally  likely  as  the  students  in  general  to  report  high  self-esteem. 
American  girls  who  value  grades  and  studies  report  higher  self-esteem 
than  students  in  general.  The  difference  noted  on  acceptance  and  worries 
about  friends  do  not  generalise  to  their  satisfaction  with  self. 

V.  Personal  Characteristics  of  Adolescents  Who  Value  Grades  and 

Studies  for  Self  and  Who  Perceive  the  Same  Value  for  Others: 

We  were  able  to  distinguish  adolescents  who  value  grades  and  studies 
for  themselves  from  the  student  body  in  general  on  a number  of  academic 
characteristics.  However,  we  found  few  differences  in  the  academic 
characteristics  of  adolescents  who  perceive  for  others  the  same  high 
value  for  grades  and  studies  that  they  report  for  themselves.  When  we 
examine  some  personal  characteristics  of  these  adolescents  we  find  that 
they  differ  from  the  student  body  on  these  personal  characteristics  in 


TABLE  5-6 


Personal  Characteristics  of  Adolescents  Who  Say  Grades  are  Extremely 
Important  or  Studies  are  Extremely  Satisfying  to  Self,  by  Sex  and  Country 


UNITED  STATES 

DENMARK 

Type  of  Adolescent 

Bovs 

Girls 

Boys  Girls 

Percent  Saying  Very  Important  to  be  Well  Liked 

Grades  Important  to  Self 

55** 

63** 

35**  42** 

Studies  Satisfying  to  Self 

53* 

65** 

33**  40 

Student  Body 

47 

58 

25  35 

Percent  With  4 or 

More  Mentions  as  Friend 

Grades  Important  to  Self 

18 

19 

22  20 

Studies  Satisfying  to  Self 

18 

21 

24  18 

Student  Body 

18 

23 

21  20 

Percent  Who  Worry  About  Making  Friends 


Grades  Important  to  Self 
Studies  Satisfying  to  Self 
Student  Body 

39 

43** 

37 

48* 

44 

45 

40** 

39** 

30 

49** 

44 

41 

Percent  With  High  Self-Esteem 

Grades  Important  to  Self 

47 

44** 

53 

50 

Studies  Satisfying  to  Self 

49 

45** 

51 

51 

Student  Body 

48 

37 

53 

47 

Total 

N*s2 

Grades  Important  to  Self 

015) 

(401) 

(172) 

(219) 

Studies  Satisfying  to  Self 

(140) 

(231) 

(150) 

(204) 

Student  Body 

(807) 

(944) 

(408) 

(457) 

* Based  on  questions:  213,215,110,478,237,231. 


* Since  there  are  variations  in  the  number  of  respondents  who  did  not  answer 
a particular  question,  the  "Total  M's"  for  the  table  are  those  from  the 
smallest  N for  any  question. 

*,  **  Chi-square  within  sex  and  country  significant  at  .05,  .01  level,  respectively. 
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much  the  same  way  as  adolescents  who  value  grades  and  studies  for  them- 
selves. 

From  Table  5-7  we  see  that  a larger  proportion  of  adolescents  who 
perceive  the  same  high  value  on  grades  and  studies  for  self  and  others 
than  the  student  body  as  a whole,  feel  that  it  is  very  important  to  be 
well  liked  and  also  report  that  they  worry  "a  great  deal"  about  making 
friends.  We  find  no  consistent  difference  in  their  level  of  self-esteem 
compared  to  the  student  body  as  a whole,  except  for  American  girls  who 
report  higher  self-esteem.  Comparing  Tables  5-6  and  5-7  we  find  that 
in  the  United  States  a higher  proportion  among  adolescents  who  perceive 
the  same  high  value  for  self  and  others-  than  adolescents  who  value 
grades  and  studies  for  themselves,  report  that  they  feel  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  be  well  liked  or  that  they  worry  "a  great  deal"  about  making 
friends. 1 They  are  not  any  more  or  less  popular  than  the  average,  as 
measured  by  the  number  of  friendship  choices  they  receive.  Nor  do  these 
adolescents  (again  with  the  exception  of  American  girls)  differ  from  the 
student  body  in  level  of  self-esteem.  These  are  adolescents  to  whom 
being  well  liked  by  other  students  in  the  school  is  very  important. 

But  they  are  misperceiving  the  message  that  the  majority  of  students 
is  trying  to  give:  it  is  all  right  for  grades  and  studies  to  be  im- 

portant privately  but  do  not  give  that  impression  publicly. 

Thus,  adolescents  in  both  countries  who  value  grades  and  who  value 
studies  are  more  likely  than  the  student  body  as  a whole  to  feel  that 
it  is  very  important  to  be  well  liked  and  to  report  they  worry  "a  great 
deal"  about  making  friends.  They  do  not  differ  from  the  student  body 
in  the  percentage  receiving  an  above-average  number  of  friendship  choices 
or  in  level  of  self-esteem.  American  adolescents  who  perceive  the  same 
high  value  on  grades  and  studies  for  self  and  others . respond  in  the  same 
way,  but  more  strongly. 

Again  with  the  personal  characteristics  as  with  the  academic 
characteristics  there  are  no  clear  distinctions  between  adolescents  who 
respond  to  the  academic  incentive  and  those  who  respond  to  the  intellec- 
tual incentive.  This  is  surprising  for  the  American  adolescents,  since, 
as  mentioned  earlier,  only  33%  of  the  boys  and  43%  of  the  girls  who 
responded  that  grades  were  extremely  important  also  responded  that 


^Other  interpretations  of  the  data  such  as  response  set  or  a reflection 
of  similar  perception  of  values  for  self  and  others  were  explored.  The 
possibility  of  response  set  for  checking  the  extreme  positive  alterna- 
tives or  checking  the  first  alternative  to  questions  was  considered. 
However,  no  persistent  pattern  emerged  when  several  conceptually  irre- 
levant questions  were  considered.  Individuals  who  checked  the  same 
alternative,  "important"  for  self  and  others  were  considered.  They 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  student  body  on  the  academic  or 
personal  characteristics. 
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TABLE  5-7 


Personal  Characteristics  of  Adolescents  Who  Say  Grades  Extremely 
Important  Bdth  to  Self  and  Others  or  Studies  Extremely 
Satisfying  Both  to  Self  and  Others , by  Sex  and  Country* 


Type  of  Adolescent 


UNITED  STATES  DENMARK 

Bovs  'ttrls  Boys  Girls 

Percent  Saying  Very  Important  to  be  Well  Liked 


Grades  Important  to  Self  & Others  63**  66** 
Studies  Satisfying  to  Self  & Others  62**  74** 
Student  Body  47  58 


36**  44** 

37**  41 

25  35 


Percent  With  4 or  More  Mentions 

as  Friend 

Grades  Important  to  Self  & Others 

17 

21 

20 

22 

Studies  Satisfying  to  Self  & Others 

12 

18 

24 

18 

Student  Body 

r 

18 

23 

21 

20 

Percent  Who.  Worry  About  Making  Friends 

Grades  Important  to  Self  & Others 

45** 

51** 

41** 

50** 

Studies  Satisfying  to  Self  & Others 

54** 

50** 

45** 

44 

Student  Body 

37 

45 

30 

41 

Percent  With  High  Self-Esteem 

Grades  Important  to  Self  & Others 

46 

49** 

53 

49 

Studies  Satisfying  to  Self  & Others 

42 

45** 

54 

50 

Student  Body 

48 

37 

53 

47 

Total 

N's 

Grades  Important  to  Self  & Others 

(115) 

(115) 

(133) 

(153) 

Studies  Satisfying  to  Self  & Others 

(43) 

(77) 

(112) 

(139) 

Student  Body 

(807) 

(944) 

(408) 

(457) 

* Based  on  questions:  213-216,110,470,237,231. 


Since  there  are  variations  in  the  number  of  respondents  who  did  not  answer 
a particular  question,  the  "Total  N's"  for  the  table  are  those  from  the 
smallest  N for  any  question. 

*,  **  Chi-square  within  sax  and  country  significant  at  .05,  .01  level,  respectively. 
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studying  was  extremely  satisfying.  In  Denmark  there  is  more  overlap 
with  52%  of  the  boys  and  64%  of  the  girls  who  report  grades  important 
also  report  studies  satisfying. 

There  was  striking  similarity  in  the  way  the  American  and  Danish 
adolescents  who  valued  grades  and  studies  varied  from  students  in  general, 
although  the  marginal  frequencies  showed  differences.  Even  though  the 
American  adolescent  perceives  the  values  of  others  very  differently 
than  the  Danish  adolescent,  there  is  little  support  for  the  "unhappy 
minority"  notion.  He  does  differ  from  the  student  body  on  some  personal 
characteristics.  He  is  not  as  popular,  as  measured  by  number  of  friend- 
ship choices,  or  as  likely  to  report  high  self-esteem  as  individuals 
identified  as  "leaders"  (see  Chapter  4,  Tables  4-10,  11,  12).  However, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  has  pervasive  "dissatisfaction  with  self." 

VI.  Conclusion: 

We  have  seen  that  about  the  same  proportion  of  American  and  Danish 
adolescents  value  good  grades.  A smaller  proportion  of  American  students, 
but  not  of  Danish  students,  find  studying  to  be  satisfying. 

There  is  much  more  discrepancy  in  the  American  schools  than  in  the 
Danish  schools  between  the  academic  and  intellectual  values  of  oneself 
and  the  perception  of  the  values  of  others.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  Danish  adolescents  who  value  good  grades  and  studies  feel  they  are 
like  their  peers.  The  majority  of  United  States  adolescents  who  have 
academic  values  feel  different  from  others  in  the  school. 

Adolescents  in  both  countries  who  value  grades  and  studies  are 
somewhat  more  likely  than  the  student  body  to  report  good  grades,  receive 
mentions  as  a "best"  student,  prefer  the  student  image,  and  plan  to 
continue  their  education.  In  terms  of  personal  characteristics,  acade- 
mically- or  intellectually-oriented  adolescents  are  more  concerned  than 
students  in  general  about  being  well  liked  and  making  friends.  They 
are  not  any  more  or  less  popular,  nor  do  they  differ  in  level  of  self- 
esteem. 

We  have  interpreted  these  results  as  a process  of  dissimulation. 
Because  academic  or  intellectual  pursuits  are  not  a basis  of  prestige 
among  peers,  the  American  students  who  do  care  about  grades  or  studies 
dissimulate  and  suggest  to  their  peers  that  they  do  not  really  care. 

We  surmise  that  adolescents  in  Denmark  are  fairly  open  about  their  con- 
cern for  grades  and  studies,  whereas  adolescents  in  the  United  States 
take  pains  to  mask  such  concerns. 
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Chapter  6 

Informal  Interactions  with  Peers 

The  analysis  in  Chapters  4 and  5 has  dealt  with  the  social  struc- 
ture of  the  schools  and  the  academic  and  intellectual  orientation  of 
the  students  in  the  United  States  and  Denmark.  We  examined  at  length 
the  kinds  of  status  positions  open  to  adolescents  and  attitudes  of 
the  adolescents  toward  grades  and  studies. 

In  the  discussions  of  the  adolescent's  relationships  with  his 
peers,  the  focus  has  been  restricted  to  in-school  contacts  and  to  the 
more  formal  aspects  of  social  interactions. 

We  now  would  like  to  turn  to  more  informal  and  more  intimate 
friendship  contacts  and  to  extend  the  analysis  in  three  directions. 

First»  we  would  like  to  place  peer  contacts  within  the  school 
in  the  wider  context  of  the  adolescent's  total  peer  involvement  by 
introducing  out-of-school  friendships.  Are  most  of  the  adolescent's 
friends  chosen  among  other  adolescents  who  are  in  the  same  school  with 
him  or  are  significant  friendships  established  with  peers  outside  of 
school?  What  is  the  relative  importance  of  in-school  versus  out-of- 
school friends  in  the  adolescent's  life?  Are  there  differences  between 
the  United  States  and  Denmark  in  this  respect?  In  part,  then,  we  seek 
to  find  how  much  distortion  we  have  introduced  in  our  discussion  of  the 
adolescent's  relationships  with  his  peers  by  limiting  our  analysis  to 
the  adolescent  and  his  in-school  friends.  We  wish  to  ktow  if  we  are 
discussing  an  adolescent's  primary  relationships  with  his  peers  when 
we  deal  with  in-school  interactions. 

Second,  we  will  explore  in  some  detail  the  structure  of  friendship 
groups  within  the  school.  Our  primary  reason  for  considering  the  struc- 
ture of  the  friendship  groups  is  to  provide  collaborating  data  for  one 
of  the  problems  discussed  in  Chapter  4,  namely,  "Do  leading  crowds 
exist  in  Danish  schools?"  Our  criterion  for  the  existence  of  leading 
crowds  will  be  whether  or  not  individuals  receiving  choices  a?  leading 
crowd  members  choose  each  other  often  enough  as  friends  to  constitute 
a friendship  group. 

Third,  we  will  examine  homogeneity  and  heterogeneity  in,  friendship 
selection  by  looking  at  the  characteristics  of  dyads  composed  of 
adolescents  and  their  best-school-friend.  We  will  consider  the  similarity 
of  adolescents  and  their  best-school-friends  in  terms  of  social  background, 
school  position,  leisure  time  activities,  and  aoclometrlc  status. 


I. 


Interactions  Out -of -School: 


Due  to  differences  in  the  educational  system,  we  expected  that 
out-of-school  friendships  would  be  more  important  for  adolescents  in 
Denmark  than  for  adolescents  in  the  United  States*  Danish  adolescents 
have  many  alternatives  open  to  them  other  than  attending  secondary 
schools , since  compulsory  education  terminates  after  seven  years  o 
schooling  (approximately  age  14).  Students  after  that  age  may  either 
continue  in  the  real  or  almen  line  of  the  secondary  schools,  attend 
vocational -technical  schools,  or  gain  employment.  Danish  students  may> 
therefore,  be  more  likely  to  have  close  friends  outside  their  own  school 
than  Americans.  Our  data,  however,  do  not  consistently  support  these 
hypotheses. 

A.  Whether  Best  Friend  is  in  Same  School: 

As  shown  in  Table  6-1,  there  is  striking  similarity  in  the  responses 
of  American  and  Danish  adolescents  when  asked  whether  their  best  friend 
attends  their  same  school. 1 In  both  countries  approximately  60%  of  the 
boys  and  70%  of  the  girls  report  that  their  very  best  friend  is  in  the 
same  school.  Of  the  remaining  adolescents,  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Denmark,  a slightly  larger  proportion  reports  that  their  best  fr*end 
is  in  another  school  rather  than  working.  The  distribution  of  responses 
to  this  question  indicates  that  school-going  adolescents  associate  with 
other  school-going  adolescents.  Quite  probably  those  adolescents  not 
in  school  have  friends  who  have  also  discontinued  their  education. 
Contrary  to  our  hypothesis  about  cross-cultural  differences!  we  find 
that  American  and  Danish  adolescents  give  similar  answers,  the  majority 
reporting  that  their  best  friend  is  in  the  same  school. 

However,  some  cross-cultural  differences  do  appear  when  size  and 
type  of  school  are  taken  into  account.  Coleman  (1961)  speculated  that 
in  small  rural  schools  almost  the  only  adolescents  available  as  poten- 
tial friends  are  those  in  school,  whereas  in  large  urban  schools  a boy 
or  girl  who  has  no  friends  in  the  school  may  have  friends  outside  it. 
There  is  not  much  range  in  the  size  of  Danish  schools.  Both  rural 
and  urban  Danish  schools  are  small  by  United  States  standards.  The 
rural  American  school  is  the  only  school  that  compares  in  size  to  the 
Danish.  Table  6-2  presents  the  same  data  as  Table  6-1,  broken  down  by 
ecological  setting  (and  concomitantly  size  of  school).  We  find  that 
in  the  large  urban  American  school  a smaller  proportion  than  in  the 
other  two  American  schools  said  their  best  friend  was  in  the  same  school. 
This  follows  Coleman's  prediction  that  friendships  within  the  school 
predominate  for  small  rural  American  schools.  When  size  of  school  is 


*As  in  Chapters  4 and  5,  the  sample  of  Danish  tdolescents  discussed 
in  Part  I are  those  in  Schools  50,  52-57,  59. 
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TABLE  6-2 


Whether  Best  Friend  is  in  Same  School,  by  Sex, 
Type  of  School,  and  Country 


Position  of  Best  Friend 
BOYS 

In  Same  School 
In  Another  School 
Working 

Total  N 

GIRLS 

In  Same  School 
In  Another  School 
Working 


UNITED  STATES 
Rural  Regional  Urban 


78% 

76% 

56% 

12 

19 

30 

11 

5 

15 

(86) 

(225) 

(763) 

73% 

78% 

69% 

19 

18 

24 

8 

4 

8 

(96) 

(227) 

(774) 

DENMARK 

Rural 

Regional 

Urban 

60% 

58% 

62% 

22 

21 

23 

18 

22 

15 

(141) 

(88) 

(244) 

65% 

71% 

73% 

20 

14 

18 

15 

15 

9 

(158) 

(111) 

(229) 

Total  N 


i 


controlled,  Danish  boys  do  report  their  best  friend  being  in  the  same 
school  less  frequently  than  do  American  boys,  whereas,  for  girls, 
such  differences  are  small.  The  differences  for  bays  are  In  line  with 
our  initial  expectations. 

B.  Frequency  of  Contacts: 

We  asked  the  adolescents  not  only  whether  or  not  their  best  friend 
was  in  school  with  them,  but  also  how  frequently  they  saw  that  friend 
when  he  was  not  in  the  same  school.  We  also  examined  the  frequency  of 
out-of-school  contacts  with  the  closest  friend  in  school. 

Table  6-3  presents  frequency  of  out-of-school  contacts  with  the 
best  friend  when  he  is  in  the  same  school  and  when  he  is  not.  No 
cross-cultural  differences  appear  in  frequency  of  contact  with  one's 
best  friend.  For  both  American  and  Danish  adolescents,  out-of-school 
contacts  with  the  best  friend  overall  occur  with  about  the  same  fre- 
quency whether  or  not  the  best  friend  is  in  the  same  school.  Danish 
girls  do  have  slightly  fewer  contacts  with  their  best  friend  when 
that  friend  is  not  in  the  same  school.  These  data  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  both  countries  peer  contacts  are  not  limited  to  the 
school  situation.  Adolescents  do  have  intensive  relationships  with 
peers  outside  the  school,  and  to  the  same  extent  in  both  countries. 

For  those  adolescents  whose  best  friend  overall  is  not  in  the 
same  school,  we  compare  frequency  of  contact  with  best  overall  friend 
and  best  friend  in  school.  Table  6-4  shows  that  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  a greater  extent  in  Denmark,  adolescents  whose  best  friend  is 

not  in  their  same  school  see  their  closest  school  friend  out-of-school 
less  frequently  than  they  see  tneir  best  mend  overall.  Thus,  tne 
intensity  of  the  relationship  with  the  closest  school  friend  depends 
on  whether  this  school  friend  is  also  the  adolescent's  best  friend  in 
or  out  of  school.  In  contrast  to  the  Americans,  Danes  seem  to  have 
a smaller  number  of  friends  with  thorn  they  maintain  intensive  contact 
and  to  differentiate  more  strongly  between  best  friend  overall  and 
all  other  friends.  However,  in  both  countries,  frequency  of  contact 
with  best  friend  is  the  same  whether  or  not  that  friend  is  a classmate 
of  the  adolescent. 

There  is  also  greater  variation  for  the  Danes  than  the  Americans  in 
the  frequency  of  contact  with  the  three  closest  school  friends  (Table  6-5) • 
Although  American  adolescents  report  that  they  see  their  second  and  third 
closest  school  friend  less  frequently  than  their  closest  school  friend, 
the  differences  are  much  smaller  than  for  the  Danes.  Danish  adolescents, 
particularly  girls,  seem  to  maintain  an  intensive  friend  relationship  with 
one,  or  perhaps  two  friends,  and  have  less  involvement  with  other  peers 
whom  they  still  consider  their  friends.  These  data  support  an  hypo- 
thesis based  on  observations  of  adolescents  in  Denmark:  for  Danish  girls, 

a friend  has  the  role  of  strong  companion  and  personal  confidant. 
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TABLE  6-3 


Whether  Best  Friend  Is  in  the  Same  School  and  Frequency 
of  .Contact  by.  Sex  and  Country 


Percentage  Seeing  Best  Friend  at  Least  Once  a Week  Outside  of  School 


UNITED 

STATES 

DENMARK 

Boys 

Girls 

Bovs 

Girls 

Best  Friend  in  Same  School 

88 

82 

85 

81 

Total  N 

(649)  r 

(777) 

(265) 

(336) 

Best  Friend  Not  in  Same 

School 

91 

81 

87 

72 

Total  N 

(356) 

(290) 

(179) 

(140) 

TABLE  6-4 


Frequency  of  Contact  With  Best  Friend  and 
When  Best  Friend  is  Not  in  Same  School, 


Closest  SchooJ  Friend 
by  Sex  and  Country 


Percentage  Seeing  Friend  at  Least  Once  a Weekl 


UNITED  STATES 

DENMARK 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Best  Friend 

91 

81 

87 

72 

Closest  School  Friend 

79 

73 

61 

52 

Total  N 

(356) 

(290) 

(179) 

(140) 

1 


Out-of-school  contacts 


TABLE  6-5 

Frequency  of  Contact  with  Three  Closest  School 
Friends  by  Sex  and  Country 


Percentage  Seeing  Friend  at  Least  Once  a Week*’ 


UNITED 

STATES 

DENMARK 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

School  Friend  1 

84 

80 

74 

74 

Total  N 

(1097) 

(1137) 

(460) 

(497) 

School  Friend  2 

79 

72 

62 

53 

Total  H 

(1030) 

(1083) 

(422) 

(445) 

School  Friend  3 

76 

60 

48 

34 

Total  N 

(899) 

(944) 

(389) 

(424) 

* Out-of -school 

contacts 
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C.  Factors  Associated  with  Best  Friend  Being  in  Same  School: 


Factors  other  than  school  size  were  found  not  to  be  associated  in 
either  country  with  whether  or  not  the  best  friend  is  in  the  same 
school  as  the  adolescent,  variables,  such  as  age,  grade  or  program  of 
the  student,  had  the  same  distribution  regardless  of  whether  the  stu- 
dents' best  friend  was  in  the  same  school,  in  another  school,  or 
working.  Variables,  such  as  self-reported  grades,  future  educational 
plans,  or  father's  education,  which  are  used  extensively  in  our  analyses, 
showed  no  significant  variation  when  cross-tabulated  with  position  of 
best  friend.*  Thus,  although  the  intensity  of  the  relationship  with 
the  closest  school  friend  depends  on  whether  or  not  this  school  friend 
is  also  the  adolescent's  best  friend  overall;  adolescents  who  report 
that  their  best  friend  is  not  in  the  same  school  do  not  differ  in  terms 
of  age,  grade,  program,  self-reported  grades,  educational  plans,  or 
father '8  education  from  adolescents  whose  best  friend  is  in  the  same 
school. 

D.  Position  of  Friends,  Number  of  Choices  as  Friend  and  Self-Esteem; 

Coleman  (1961)  presents  some  data  showing  a positive  relationship 
between  number  of  choices  received  as  friend  and  self-evaluation 
(pp.  221-222) . He  further  reports  a closer  association  for  these  variables 
in  large  schools  than  in  small  schools.  Coleman  interprets  these  findings 
as  being  influenced  by  whether  or  not  out-or-scho<^l  friends  are  available. 
If  Coleman's  explanation  is  correct  one  would  expect  the  strongest 
association  between  self-esteem  and  number  of  choices  as  friend  when 
the  adolescent  reports  most  of  his  friends  are  in  his  same  school. 

The  question  used  in  the  earlier  sections  referred  to  the  adoles- 
cent's best  friend.  It  seems  more  appropriate  in  this  context  to  ask 
whether  most  of  the  adolescent's  friends  are  in  his  same  school. 

As  shown  in  Table  6-6,  with  the  exception  of  American  girls,  there  is 
an  association  between  self-esteem  and  number  of  mentions  as  friend, 
whether  or  not  most  of  the  adolescents'  friends  are  in  the  same  school. 
However,  contrary  to  our  hypothesis,  in  the  United  States,  having  or  not 
having  most  of  one's  friends  in  the  same  school  does  not  affect  this 
relationship.  In  Denmark,  it  is  opposite  to  what  we  initially  ex- 
pected. In  general,  lowest  self-esteem  appears  among  adolescents  who 
receive  few  mentions  as  friend  even  though  they  report  that  most  of 
their  friends  are  in  the  same  school.  The  increase  in  the  percentage 


*Even  when  these  above  mentioned  variables  were  controlled  by  school 
size,  no  significant  chi-squares  resulted. 

2 

The  responses  to  the  two  questions  are  similar.  Tau-beta  between 
position  of  best  friend  and  position  of  friends  by  sex  and  country: 
U.S.  boys  .410,  U.S.  girls  .393;  Danish  boys  .458,  Danish  girls  .422. 
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TAB^Z  6-6 


Sfell-Ea&eeft,  Whether  most  Friends  in  Same  School  and 
Humber  of  Friendship  Choices,  by  Sex  and  Country 


Percent  Reporting  High  Self-Esteem 
UNITED  STATES  DENMARK 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

FRIENDS  IN  SAME  SCHOOL 

Number  of  Choices 
as  Friend 

0-1 

47 

(169) 

38 

(200) 

45 

(85) 

45 

(89) 

2-3 

48 

(218) 

35 

(342) 

54 

(118) 

37 

(182) 

4-11 

54 

(107) 

39 

(194) 

55 

(69) 

52 

(73) 

FRIENDS  NOT  IN  SAME  SCHOOL 

Number  of  Choices 
as  Friend 

0-1 

50 

(139) 

37 

(90) 

51 

(57) 

38 

(42) 

2-3 

49 

(120) 

39 

(95) 

49 

(63) 

42 

(50) 

4-11 

56 

(43) 

45 

(22) 

72 

(18) 

61 

(18) 
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reporting  high  self-esteem  from  those  receiving  0-1  mentions  to  those 
receiving  4-11  mentions  is  greatest  for  those  adolescents  who  report 
that  most  of  their  friends  are  not  in  their  same  school.  A larger 
proportion  of  adolescents  who  have  four  or  more  mentions  as 
friend  report  high  self-esteem  when  most  of  their  friends  are  not 
in  the  same  school  rather  than  when  most  are  in  the  same  school.  Evi- 
dently these  are  adolescents  who  have  important  peer  relationships  both 
in  and  cut  of  school.  They  report  most  of  their  friends  are  not  in 
school  yet  many  students  in  the  school  choose  them  as  friends.  They 
are  popular  adolescents  and  their  popularity  reflects  itself  in  their 
enhanced  self-esteem. 

E.  Summary: 

Fortunately  for  our  analyses  only  a minority  of  the  adolescents 
report  that  their  best  friend  is  not  in  their  same  school.  Of  those 
adolescents  whose  best  friend  is  not  in  the  same  school  between  50% 
and  75%  do  see  their  closest  school,  friend  at  least  once  a week.  No 
associations  were  found  between  a number  of  variables,  such  as  age,  grade 
program,  self-reported  grades,  father's  occupation,  educational  plans 
and  whether  or  not  the  adolescent  reported  that  his  best  friend  was  in 
his  same  school.  Thus,  it  seems  justified  to  continue  to  include  those 
adolescents  whose  best  friend  is  not  in  the  same  school  when  we  examine 
friendship  groups  and  similarity  between  adolescents  and  their  closest 
school  friend. 

II.  The  Structure  of  Friendship  groups: 

In  Chapter  4 we  were  interested  in  the  formal  structure  of  the 
school  in  terms  of  status  positions.  Our  focus  in  this  chapter  is  on 
the  informal  structure  of  the  school  in  terms  of  mutual  friendship 
selections.  The  data  presented  in  the  preceding  section  supports  the 
position  that  we  are  dealing  with  intensive  peer  group  relationships 
despite  the  restriction  to  in-school  friends. 

A.  Selection  of  Schools: 

Adolescents  were  asked  in  the  questionnaire  to  name  their  three 
closest  school  friends.  Choices  were  restricted  to  the  same  sex. 
Initially  we  have  decided  to  examine  the  structure  of  the  friendship 
groups  in  one  American  school  and  five  Danish  schools.  We  have  selected 
the  five  largest  Danish  schools  in  our  sample  and  the  American  school 
closest  in  size  to  these  schools.  Three  of  the  Danish  schools  are 


*We  have  the  results  of  Coleman's  (1961,  Chapter  7)  clique  analysis 
for  comparison  with  the  American  school.  Unfortunately,  Coleman  does 
not  present  the  association  structure  for  Farmdale  (169  students), 
the  school  most  comparable  in  size  to  the  schools  under  consideration 
here  "because  there  are  so  few  persons  in  each  grade  that  there  are  no 
well-formed  cliques  other  than  the  dominant  one  in  each  grade','  (1961, 
footnote  p.  174) . 
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located  in  cities  (Schools  51,  54  and  59),  one  is  a regional  school 
in  a rural  farm  area  (School  56)  and  one  is  located  in  a small  town 
where  the  main  industry  is  fishing  (School  58).  The  American  school 
is  located  in  a rural  non-farm  area  of  New  England. 

As  shown  in  Table  6-7,  the  schools  are  approximately  the  same  size. 
A smaller  proportion  of  the  students  in  two  of  the  five  Danish  schools 
than  in  the  American  school  report  that  their  best  friend  is  in  their 
school.  The  other  three  schools  are  roughly  comparable  to  the  American 
school  with  about  707.  reporting  their  best  friend  is  in  their  same 
school.  Around  807.  or  more  of  the  adolescents  in  all  the  schools  named 
at  least  one  school  friend.  The  girls  in  both  countries  were  slightly 
more  likely  to  respond  to  the  question  than  the  boys.  The  average 
number  of  choices  (out  of  three  possible)  is  slightly  higher  in  the 
American  school  than  in  the  Danish  schools. 

B.  Distribution  of  Choices: 

The  group  structures  were  established  solely  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ciprocated choices.  In  all  schools  except  boys  in  Schools  51  and  56 
at  least  50%  of  the  choices  were  reciprocated  (Table  6-8) . A slightly 
higher  proportion  of  the  choices  were  reciprocated  in  the  Danish  schools 
than  in  the  American  school,  particularly  for  girls.  The  percent  of 
isolates  is  fairly  high,  although  comparable  in  both  countries.  In 
both  countries,  there  is  a higher  percentage  of  boys  than  girls  who 
are  isolates.  Among  the  girls  in  three  of  the  Danish  schools  (Schools 
51,  54  and  56)  there  are  very  few  isolates  (Table  6-8).  It  was  hypo- 
thesized early  in  the  study  that  the  role  of  companionship  and  personal 
confidant  is  a strong  determinant  of  adolescent  friendships  among 
Danish  girls.  In  these  Danish  schools  there  are  more  pair  associations 
for  the  Danish  than  American  girls. 

We  shift  our  focus  now  from  the  distribution  of  the  choices  to 
the  resulting  patterns  of  mutual  association.  As  shown  in  Table  6-8, 
the  number  and  size  of  the  friendship  groups  is  about  the  same  in  the 
American  school  and  the  Danish  schools.  Thus,  schools  with  about  100 
boys  and  100  girls  we  get  about  10  friendship  groups  for  boys  and 
12  for  girls.  Because  some  individuals  are  not  in  any  group  (isolates 


*The  overwhelming  majority  (80-907.)  of  the  adolescents  in  these 
schools  make  their  friendship  choices  within  their  same  grade  (data 
not  presented). 

^Coleman  (1961)  reports  for  his  sample  that  reciprocated  choices  con- 
stituted less  than  half  of  the  total  choices  (footnote,  p.  185). 
Coleman  allowed  the  student  to  make  as  many  choices  as  desired  while 
we  limited  the  student  to  three  choices. 


^As  stated  earlier  cur  definition  of  a group  is  based  solely  on  recipro- 
cated choices.  Such  groups  must  have  3 or  more  members.  This  does  not 
correspond  directly  to  Coleman's  definition  of  a clique  (1961,  footnote 


p.  185). 
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and  pairs)  the  average  size  of  the  groups  in  these  schools  is  about 
5 members* 

C.  Leading  Crowd  Choices: 

The  primary  reason  in  our  analysis  for  considering  the  structure 
of  the  friendship  groups  is  to  provide  additional  information  on  the 
existence  of  leading  crowds.  In  Chapter  4 we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Denmark,  and  to  a lesser  extent  in  the  United  States,  adolescents 
who  receive  choices  for  the  leading  crowd  were  not  so  much  members  of 
a well-defined  "crowd”,  but  rather  individuals  with  characteristics 
associated  with  leadership.  The  data  used  to  support  this  position 
were:  (1)  response  rate  to  the  request  for  names  of  leading  crowd 

members,  (2)  direct  response  to  a question  asking  how  many  groups  there 
were  in  the  school  which  ran  things,  (3)  amount  of  consensus  on  leading 
crowd  choices,  (4)  correlation  between  actual  and  perceived  leading 
crowd  membership. 

Implied  in  the  idea  of  a leading  crowd  is  the  assumption  that  the 
individuals  involved  form  a friendship  group.  If  thie  were  not  the  case, 
the  influence  of  individual  members  of  a leading  crowd  might  be  dis- 
cordant. Thus,  in  order  for  a leading  crowd  to  exist  those  named  as 
the  members  of  the  leading  crowd  must  name  one  another  often  enough 
as  friends  to  constitute  a friendship  group  by  our  definition.  Table 
6-9  presents  data  on  leading  crowd  choices.  The  highest  number  of 
choices  received  by  an  individual  in  the  six  schools  varies  consider- 
ably. Except  for  a boy  in  School  5S,  no  one  in  the  Danish  schools 
receives  as  many  choices  as  in  the  American  school.  In  terms  of  the 
school  mean  and  standard  deviation,  it  is  obvious  that  more  choices 
are  made  and  certain  individuals  receive  more  leading  crowd  choices 
in  the  American  school.  Although  the  number  of  groups  and  the  mean  size 
of  the  groups  was  about  the  same  in  the  American  and  Danish  schools, 
the  average  number  of  leading  crowd  choices  received  by  the  groups  in 
the  American  school  is  greater  than  for  groups  in  the  Danish  schools. 

In  the  American  school  the  mean  of  the  group  means  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  mean  for  pairs  or  isolates  (Table  6-9)  o In  Denmark 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  differences  between  the  average  number  of 
leading  crowd  choices  received  by  members  of  groups  compared  to  pairs 
or  isolates  are  very  small.  The  phenomena  of  pairs  or  isolates 
receiving  many  leading  crowd  choices  is  inconsistent  with  our  definition 
of  a leading  crowd. * 

The  measures  presented  in  Table  6-9  cannot  reveal  all  the  differ- 


^Coleman  reports  one  case  of  this  phenomenon  with  his  data  (1961, 
footnote  p.  189).  His  case  was  with  the  freshman  leading  clique  in  a 
small  school.  He  concluded  that  this  clique  which  received  fewer  total 
leading  crowd  choices  than  one  individual  not  in  the  clique,  was  not 
the  leading  crowd. 
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ences  between  the  American  school  and  the  Danish  school  in  terms  of 
distribution  of  friendship  choices  among  the  friendship  groups.  A few 
illustrative  examples  clarify  some  of  the  basic  differences.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  American  school,  School  30,  resembles  the  schools  which 
Coleman  (1961)  describes.  Among  both  boys  and  girls  in  the  school 
there  are  four  or  five  friendship  groups  whose  members  receive  an 
average  of  about  four  choices  for  the  leading  crowd.  These  groups 
correspond  roughly  to  grade  levels  and  the  choices  are  well  distri- 
buted among  the  group  members.  The  distribution  of  leading  crowd  choices 
among  boys  in  the  Danish  School  5$  is  very  peculiar.  The  boy  receiving 
the  high  number  of  choices  (32)  is  a member  of  a pair  (his  partner 
receives  7 choices) . This  pair  was  not  attached  to  any  friendship 
group  and  obviously  two  individuals  cannot  operate  as  a leading  crowd 
in  the  sense  that  Coleman  describes.  There  are  one  or  two  groups  for 
boys  or  girls  in  some  of  the  Danish  schools  where  all  individuals  in 
the  group  receive  some  leading  crowd  choices.  The  best  example  is  among 
boys  in  School  59  where  one  group  in  III  real  has  four  members  with  an 
average  number  of  7.4  choices.  However,  such  groups  do  not  occur  in 
all  the  schools  or  at  all  grade  levels.  Often  there  are  groups  where 
the  choices  are  not  well  distributed  among  all  the  members.  There  is 
one  group  of  girls  in  School  59  which  has  a mean  for  leading  crowd 
choices  of  2.8.  However,  of  the  six  members,  one  individual  receives 
16  choices,  one  individual  receives  1 choice,  and  the  rest  of  the 
members  receive  no  leading  crowd  choices.  Thus,  our  criterion  for  the 
existence  of  a leading  crowd  fails  to  be  met  in  these  Danish  schools. 
Individuals  receiving  leading  crowd  choices  generally  do  not  belong  to 
definite  friendship  groups. 

D.  Summary; 

We  have  strong  support  for  the  conclusion  that  leading  crowds  are 
not  a universal  phenomenon.  We  have  considered  here  a structural  re- 
quirement for  the  existence  of  a leading  crowd.  Clearly  the  Danish 
schools  fail  to  meet  this  requirement.  Structurally,  leading  crowds 
do  exist  in  American  schools,  even  in  small  American  schools,  as  a 
definite  visible  part  of  the  social  structure.  We  have  not  determined 
whether  leading  crowds  exist  in  a dynamic  sense  in  even  the  American 
schools.  Do  they  have  unifying  interests,  values  and  goals?  Do  they 
exert  "influence"  over  the  rest  of  the  student  body?  These  are  difficult 
questions  to  answer  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  a direct  response. 
Instead  we  propose  that  equally  important  influences  on  the  adolescent 
are  the  adolescent's  immediate  friends.  When  asked  directly  'What  it 
takes  to  get  looked  up  to  by  the  other  students  in  the  school,"  about 
half  of  the  adolescents  in  both  countries  (United  States,  51%;  Denmark, 
56%)  responded  that  it  was  being  "someone  in  whom  one  can  confide  inner 
thoughts  and  feelings. "1  When  the  same  type  of  question  was  restricted 


Other  alternatives  were:  coming  from  the  right  family;  leader  in 

activities;  having  a nice  car;  high  grades,  honor  role;  being  an  athletic 
star;  knowing  a great  deal  about  intellectual  matters. 
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to  the  immediate  group,  the  great  majority  (United  States,  79%;  Den- 
mark, 79%)  in  both  countries  said  that  "being  a good  friend"  was  im- 
portant in  order  to  be  popular.  Thus,  we  have  considerable  evidence 
that  we  should  direct  our  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  interaction 
with  friends  rather  than  the  "influence"  of  the  leading  crowd.  McDill, 
Meyers,  Rigsby  (1966)  came  to  a similar  conclusion,  namely,  that  the 
immediate  peer  group  is  more  important  than  the  global  educational  and 
social  climate  of  the  school  (pp.  V-17-19). 

III.  Concordance  Between  Adolescent  and  Best  Friend: 


The  adolescent  is  involved  in  a network  of  mutual  associations  with 
his  peers.  We  have  concluded  in  the  previous  section  that  the  primary 
peer  influence  on  the  adolescent  is  the  friendship  group.  In  order  to 
examine  the  relationship  of  the  adolescent  with  his  school  friends  in 
detail  we  have  restricted  ourselves  to  the  adolescent's  best  friend  in 
school.  We  examine  the  amount  of  similarity  in  background  agreement  in 
interests  between  the  adolescent  and  his  best  friend  for  the  large  sample 
of  American  and  Danish  students. ^ We  look  at  the  similarity  on  social 
background,  school  characteristics,  leisure-time  activities,  and  socio- 
metric  status.  Most  of  the  previous  studies  of  homogeneity  or  hetero- 
geneity in  adolescent  friendship  selection  have  been  limited  to  the 
socioeconomic  variable.  King  (1961),  in  an  attempt  to  answer  whether 
friendship  choices  are  directed  toward  those  of  higher  socioeconomic 
status  or  within  one's  own  class  level,  reanalyzed  data  from  four 
studies.  The  results  were  inconclusive  with  a tendency  for  those  of 
middle  or  low  status  to  choose  friends  of  high  status.  There  was  also 
some  support  for  stratification  theory,  with  friendship  choices  within 
the  same  status  level. 


A.  Concordance  in  Four  Areas: 

Within  our  samples  of  matched  adolescent-best-friend  pairs  we  find 
more  similarity  between  friends  in  Denmark  than  in  the  United  States  (see 
Table  6-10). 2 In  both  countries,  concordance  on  socioeconomic  factors 
is  low,  and  lower  than  for  any  other  variable.  The  values  of  tau-beta 
for  similarity  of  father's  occupation  and  education  are  low  but  signifi- 
cant; for  family  income  they  do  not  reach  statistical  significance. 

This  low  level  of  agreement  on  social  background  may  be  due  to  the  rela- 
tively homogeneous  socioeconomic  status  of  both  samples.  Danish  society 


^See  Chapter  3 for  the  matching  procedure.  We  use  in  part  III  the 
sample  of  Danish  adolescents  from  all  12  schools.  The  concordance 
values  for  the  subsample  of  8 schools  would  be  very  similar. 

*There  are  only  two  borderline  cases  in  which  the  significance  level 
changes  when  boys  and  girls  are  considered  separately. 
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TABLE  6-10 


Similarity1. of  Adolescents  and  their  Best-School -Friends  in 
Terms  of  Social  Factors,  School  Characteristics,  Leisure 
Time  Activities,  and  Sociometric  Status  by  Country 


\ 

UNITED  STATES  DENMARK 


*n*v„ 

Total  Sample  Total  Sample 


A.  Social  and  Economic  Factors 


1.  Father’s  occupation 

.085* 

.147* 

2.  Father's  education 

(1561) 

(914) 

.154* 

.221* 

(1421) 

(957) 

3.  Family  income 

-.001 

.075 

. o 

(417) 

(397) 

4.  Race4, 

.855* 

m m 

(1544) 

«•«* 

Average-3 

.079 

.148 

School  Characteristics 

1.  Age 

.539* 

.641* 

(2116) 

(1432) 

2.  Program  in  school 

.552* 

.807* 

(1979) 

(1422) 

3.  Time  spent  on  homework 

.232* 

.525* 

4*  Number  of  sports  in 

(2098) 

(1403) 

.185* 

.284* 

which  participate 

(2157) 

(1423) 

5.  Self-reported  grades 

.181* 

.297* 

6*  Educational  plans  of 

(2100) 

(1308) 

.360* 

.310* 

friends 

(2143) 

(1389) 

Average 

.342 

.477 
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TABLE  6-10 
(Cont.) 


UNITED  STATES  DEMARK 

Total  Sample  Total  Sample 


C.  Enjoyment  of  Leisure 
Time  Activities 

1.  Art  and  music 

2.  Studying 

3.  Radio  and  records 

4.  Reading 

5.  Watching  T.V. 

6.  Dancing 

7.  Sports 

8.  Dating 

9.  Going  out  with  friends 

10.  Talking  about  politics 

Average 

D.  Sociometric  Status^ 

Number  of 


.166* * 

.276* 

(2150) 

(1417) 

.136* 

.221* 

(2148) 

(1413) 

.114* 

.241* 

(2126) 

(1419) 

.091* 

.154* 

(2139) 

(1411) 

.073* 

.108* 

(2130) 

(1413) 

.269* 

.230* 

(2139) 

(1411) 

.212* 

.147* 

(2134) 

(1410) 

.155* 

.289* 

(2138) 

(1408) 

.061* 

.195* 

(2100) 

(1418) 

.119* 

.223* 

(2137) 

(1413) 

.140 

.208 

1.  Choices  as  friend 
2*  Choices  as  best  athlete 

3.  Choices  as  best  student 

4.  Choices  as  popular  with 
opposite  sex 

5.  Choices  as  leading  crowd 
member 

Average 


.069* 

.167* 

(2157) 

(1423) 

.130* 

.072* 

(2157) 

(1423) 

.081* 

.022 

(2157) 

(1423) 

.135* 

.179* 

(2157) 

(1423) 

.363* 

.386* 

(2157) 

(1423) 

.156 

.165 

*As  measured  by  tau-beta 
2 

For  school  32  only 

3Average  is  for  first  three  variables  only 

4 # 

All  with  four  categories:  0,  1,  2,  3+ 

* pi. 05 


as  a whole  is  relatively  unstratified.  The  large  urban  school  accounts 
for  the  major  proportion  of  the  American  sample.  This  school  is  located 
in  a predominantly  lower -middle -class  neighborhood.  One  factor  which 
is  of  primary  importance  for  friendship  selection  in  that  school  is 
race.  Integration  in  the  school  does  not  reach  to  the  level  of  friend- 
ship pairs. 

Although  similarity  between  friendship  pairs  on  school  character- 
istics is  greater  in  Denmark  than  the  United  States,  concordance  is 
uniformly  quite  high  in  both  countries.  Age  and  program  in  school 
are  particularly  likely  to  be  held  in  common  by  the  two  friends.  In 
both  the  United  States  and  Denmark  academic  variables , such  as  time  spent 
on  homework , average  grades  and  educational  plans  of  friends  yield 
higher  concordance  than  athletics. 

The  adolescents  were  asked  how  much  they  enjoyed  a number  of  leisure- 
time activities.  There  is  a significant  degree  of  concordance  between 
matched  adolescent-best  friend  pairs  on  all  the  alternatives.  Except 
for  dancing  and  sports,  there  is  again  greater  similarity  between  pairs 
in  Denmark  than  in  the  United  States. 

The  greater  similarity  of  the  Danish  pairs  than  of  the  American 
pairs  practically  disappears  in  the  area  of  sociometric  status.  While 
the  values  of  tau-beta  are  significant  for  all  the  variables,  only  the 
measure  for  number  of  leading  crowd  choices  accounts  for  much  of  the 
variance.  We  interpret  the  similarity  between  pairs  on  this  status 
position  to  indicate  that  friendship  pairs  share  the  same  leadership 
char ac teristics. 

The  primary  bases  of  friendship  selection  are  school  characteristics, 
such  as  program  in  school  or  age.l  Thus,  friendship  choice  is  a func- 
tion of  propinquity  in  school  and  only  secondarily  of  socioeconomic 
background,  interests,  or  sociometric  status.  However,  there  is,  in 
most  cases,  a significant  degree  of  concordance  on  these  other  variables. 
These  results  hold  for  both  countries,  although  the  level  of  concordance 
is  somewhat  higher  in  Denmark. 

B.  Reciprocated  vs.  Non-Reciprocated  Choices: 

The  friendship  pairs  considered  in  the  above  sections  were  formed 
by  matching  the  chooser  with  the  chosen.  We  now  consider  the  stronger 
friendship  bond  of  the  reciprocated  choice.  The  proportion  of  recipro- 
cated pairs  is  greater  in  Denmark,  57%,  than  in  the  United  States,  43%. 

In  all  four  areas,  for  all  variables,  the  level  of  concordance  is  higher 
for  reciprocated  pairs  than  for  non-reciprocated  pairs  (see  Table  6-11). 
However,  nearly  all  values  of  tau-beta  for  non-reciprocated  pairs  are 
still  significant  at  the  .05  level.  When  the  stronger  friend  relation- 


1 


In  most  cases. 


age  can  be  considered  synonymous  with  grade  level. 
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TABLE  6-11 


Similarity*  of  Adolescents  and  their  Best-School -Friend 
in  Terms  of  Social  Factors,  School  Characteristics, 
Leisure  Time  Activities  and  Sociometric  Status, 
by  Reciprocity  of  Choice  and  Country 


A.  Social  and  Economic  Factors 


UNITED  STATES  DENMARK 

I 

j 

Reciprocal  Nonreciprocal  Reciprocal  Nonreciprocal 


1.  Father's  occupation 

• 088* 

.083* 

.168* 

.115* 

(662) 

(899) 

(531) 

(383) 

2.  Father's  education 

.199* 

.119* 

.267* 

.162* 

(628) 

(793) 

(544) 

(413) 

3,  Family  income 

-.080 

.061 

.056 

.092 

(200) 

(217) 

(210) 

(187) 

4.  Race 

.869* 

.845* 

-- 

•* 

(655) 

(899) 

m m 

Average^ 

.069 

.088 

.164 

.123 

School  Characteristics 

1.  Age 

.573* 

.514* 

.691* 

.572* 

(911) 

(1205) 

(813) 

(610) 

2,  Program  in  school 

.634* 

.489* 

.878* 

.718* 

(857) 

(1122) 

(813) 

(609) 

3.  Time  spent  on  homework 

.283* 

.193* 

.605* 

.419* 

(907) 

(1191) 

(803) 

(600) 

4.  Number  of  sports  in 

.250* 

.127* 

.344* 

.206* 

which  participate 

(923) 

(1234) 

(813) 

(610) 

5.  Self-reported  grades 

.213* 

.158* 

.324* 

.256* 

(901) 

(1199) 

(755) 

(553) 

6.  Educational  plans 

.402* 

.326* 

.402* 

.189* 

of  friends 

(917) 

(1226) 

(795) 

(594) 

Average 

.393 

.301 

.541 

•3S'3 
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TABLE  6-11 
(Cont.) 


C.  Enjoyment  of  Leisure  Time 
Activities 


UNITED  STATES  DEEMARK 

Reciprocal  Nonreciprocal i Reciprocal  Nonreciprocal 


i 


1. 

Art  and  music 

.233* 

.118* 

.302* 

.236* 

(923) 

(1227) 

(811) 

(606) 

2. 

Studying 

.130* 

.139* 

.256* 

.176* 

(923) 

(122  S) 

(807) 

(606) 

3. 

Radio  and  records 

.105* 

.119* 

.273* 

.199* 

(917) 

(1211) 

(811) 

(609) 

4. 

Reading 

.071* 

.106* 

•208* 

.083* 

(917) 

(1222) 

(807) 

(604) 

5. 

Watching  T.V. 

.079* 

.067* 

.132* 

.075 

(919) 

(1211) 

(805) 

(608) 

6. 

Dancing 

.307* 

.242* 

.267* 

.174* 

(917) 

(1222) 

(807) 

(604) 

7. 

Sports 

.238* 

.184* 

.152* 

.138* 

(917) 

(1217) 

(807) 

(603) 

8. 

Dating 

.171* 

.146* 

.345* 

.219* 

(919) 

(1219) 

(807) 

(601) 

9. 

Going  out  with  friends 

.113* 

.023 

.252* 

.125* 

(907) 

(1193) 

(811) 

(607) 

10. 

Talking  about  politics 

.175* 

.079* 

.265* 

.167* 

(921) 

(1216) 

(807) 

(606) 

Average 

.162 

.122 

.245 

.159 

A 

D.  Sociometric  Status 

Number  of 

1. 

Choices  as  friend 

•238* 

.070* 

.336* 

.055 

(923) 

(1234) 

(813) 

(610) 

2. 

Choices  as  best  athlete 

.162* 

.114* 

.100* 

.043 

(923) 

(1234) 

(813) 

(610) 

3. 

Choices  as  best  student 

•083* 

.082* 

.020 

.026 

(923) 

(1234) 

(813) 

(610) 

4. 

Choices  as  popular  with 

.185* 

.108* 

.221* 

.127* 

opposite  8 ex 

(923) 

(1234) 

(813) 

(610) 

5. 

Choices  as  leading  crowd 

.467* 

.311* 

.442* 

.334* 

member 

(923) 

(1234) 

(813) 

(610) 

Average 

.227 

.137 

.224 

.117 

lAs  measured  by  tau-betn 
^For  school  32  only 

^Average  for  first  three  variables  only 

%tll  with  four  categories:  0,  1,~2,  3+ 
* pi. 05 
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ship  is  considered  the  values  of  tau-beta  are  of  considerable  magnitude 
for  several  variables:  age , program  in  school,  number  of  friends 

planning  to  continue  their  education,  number  of  leading  crowd  choices, 
and  amount  of  time  spent  on  homework  (in  Denmark  only). 

We  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  considerable  similarity  between 
friendship  pairs  in  a number  of  areas.  In  both  the  United  States  and 
Denmark  greatest  concordance  occurs  on  school  characteristics  (average 
tau-beta  for  reciprocated  choices:  United  States,  .393;  Denmark,  .541) 

and  least  concordance  on  social  and  economic  factors  (United  States, 

• 069;  Denmark,  .164).  In  the  United  States  sociometric  variables  rank 
second  (.227)  and  leisure-time  activities  third  (.162).  In  Denmark 
there  is  the  reverse  rank  with  leisure-time  activities  second  (.245) 
and  sociometric  variables  third  (.224).  As  indicated  by  the  greater 
proportion  of  reciprocal -choice  pairs  there  are  stronger  friendship 
bonds  in  Denmark  than  in  the  United  States.  As  measured  by  the  similarity 
between  friends,  friendship  is  a more  intense  relationship  in  Denmark 
than  in  the  United  States. 

C.  Conclusion: 

In  this  chapter  we  have  considered  three  aspects  of  the  adolescents 
informal  interactions  with  his  peers.  The  overall  pattern  of  the 
adolescents'  friendship  selection  was  discussed  in  Part  I.  We  found 
that  the  majority  of  the  adolescents  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Denmark  responded  that  their  best  friend  was  in  their  same  school. 

However,  the  minority  of  adolescents  who  report  their  best  friend  is 
not  in  their  same  school  maintain  a more  intense  relationship  with 
that  friend  than  with  the  closest  friend  in  school.  The  relationship 
with  friends  in  Denmark  6eems  to  be  closer  and  more  exclusive.  Danish 
adolescents  see  their  closest  school  friend  much  more  frequently  than 
they  see  their  other  school  friends  and  make  more  distinctions  between 
closest  school  friend  and  best  friend  overall. 

Considering  only  in-school  friends  we  examined  in  Part  II  the  struc- 
ture of  the  friendship  groups.  The  primary  difference  between  the 
structure  of  American  and  Danish  adolescent  friendship  groups  is  that 
Danish  adolescents  who  receive  choices  as  leading  crowd  members  generally 
do  not  name  one  another  as  friends.  Thus,  we  conclude  that,  on  the  basis 
of  a structural  requirement,  leading  crowds  do  not  exist  in  the  Danish 
schools. 

In  order  to  look  at  the  similarity  between  adolescents  and  their 
friends  on  a large  number  of  variables  we  restricted  ourselves  in  Part  III 
to  the  relationship  between  the  adolescent  and  his  best-school-friend. 

A larger  proportion  of  the  choices  of  best  friend  are  reciprocal  in 
Denmark  than  in  the  United  States.  We  found  greater  similarity  between 
adolescent -best  friend  pairs  in  Denmark  than  in  the  United  States, 
especially  when  comparing  reciprocated  and  non -reciprocated  choices. 
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In  both  countries  greatest  concordance  was  found  on  school  character- 
istics, such  as  age  and  program  in  school. 

Thus  far  in  the  report  we  have  concerned  ourselves  with  the  adoles- 
cent in  the  school  and  in  the  peer  group.  We  turn  now  to  a considera- 
tion of  the  adolescent's  family  relationships.  Using  as  background 
our  knowledge  of  the  adolescent's  interactions  with  his  peers,  we  will 
proceed  to  examine  the  relative  influences  of  peers  and  family. 
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Chapter  7 

Parent-Adolescent  Relations  in  the  United  States  and  Denmark: 

The  Training  for  Independence 


A major  assumption  of  the  present  research  is  that  contacts  with 
peers  represent  but  one  of  several  Important  forms  of  social  inter- 
actions in  the  adolescent's  life.  For  most  adolescents 9 contacts 
with  parents  obviously  represent  other  Important  interactions.  This 
chapter  and  the  next  will  examine  parent-adolescent  interactions  in 
the  United  States  and  Denmark.  The  present  chapter  will  focus  al- 
most exclusively  upon  the  general  characteristics  of  parent-adoles- 
cent interactions  in  the  two  countries.  We  will  discuss  for  instance 
the  extent  to  which  the  parent  insists  on  authority,  or  alternatively 
permits  some  degree  of  decision-making  to  his  child.  In  the  follow- 
ing chapter,  we  go  on  to  examine  the  interrelations  among  the  differ- 
ent patterns  within  families.  In  particular,  we  examine  some  of  the 
implications  of  particular  structures  in  the  two  societies;  the  im- 
plications for  adult-adolescent  Interaction  of  authoritarian  as 
opposed  to  democratic  structure. 

A recent  American  study  by  B overman  and  Elder  (1964)  has  inves- 
tigated family  relations  of  a group  of  adolescents  very  similar  in 
age  to  those  in  the  present  sample. 

The  overall  goal  of  that  study  was  to  determine  the  correlates 
of  three  type*  of  adolescent  attitudinal  orientation  toward  parents 
and  peers:  affectlonal,  associational  and  value.  The  sample  includ- 
ed 7,400  white  adolescents  in  grades  7 through  12  who  lived  with  both 
parents  in  the  states  of  Ohio  and  North  Carolina.  A major  focus  of 
the  publications  on  that  study  has  been  on  the  distribution  and  con- 
sequences of  patterns  of  decision-making  between  parent  and  adoles- 
cent. (Bowerman  and  Elder,  1964;  Elder,  1962;  1963)  The  most  fre- 
quently reported  pattern  is  the  shared  type;  the  rest  of  the  sample 
is  evenly  divided  between  mother-  and  father-  dominant  types 
(Bowerman  and  Elder,  1964).  Furthermore,  the  same-sex  parent  is 
"reported  as  the  principle  authority  figure  more  often  than  the 
parent  of  the  opposite  sex."  (1964,  p.  567) 

Many  of  the  family  items  in  our  questionnaires  are  based  upon 
questions  developed  in  that  earlier  investigation.  Therefore,  we 

some  previous  findings  upon  which  to  base  our  expectations  rel- 
ative to  the  behavior  of  American  adolescents.  There  are,  however, 
no  empirical  studies  of  Danish  families. 
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Because  of  the  lack  of  empirical  studies  of  the  Danish  family, 
our  initial  working  hypotheses  regarding  the  differences  between 
the  United  States  and  Denmark  were  based  on  informal  knowledge  of 
Denmark  and  on  discussions  with  Danes  who  could  be  expected  to  be 
particularly  sensitive  to  characteristics  of  their  country  - psy- 
chologists, psychoanalysts,  sociologists.  On  the  basis  of  these 
Informal  and  subjective  sources  of  information,  we  expected  strong 
differences  to  emerge  from  the  comparison  of  families  in  the  United 
States  and  Denmark.  We  expected  Danish  families  to  be  generally 
more  cohesive  than  the  Americans,  engaging  in  family  activities 
that  require  the  active  participation  of  all  family  members  more 
frequently  than  the  Americans.  We  expected  Danish  parents  to  ex- 
ercise more  control  over  their  children  and  to  be  closer  to  their 
children  than  the  Americans. 

As  will  become  clear  in  the  course  of  this  and  the  following 
chapter  these  initial  expectations  were  not  supported  by  the  data 
provided  by  our  samples. 


I.  Methodological  Considerations! 

A.  The  Sample: 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  students'  mothers  were  asked 
to  complete  self-administered  structured  questionnaires  containing 
many  questions  identical  to  those  included  in  the  students1  instru- 
ment: 68%  of  the  mothers  in  the  United  States  and  75%  in  Denmark 

returned  their  questionnaires.^  The  findings  to  be  discussed  in 
this  chapter  are  based  on  data  from  matched  adolescents  and  mothers 


1 

The  analysis  of  possible  response  bias  among  respondent  and  non- 
respondent mothers  has  been  reported  in  Chapter  3.  The  answers 
from  students  whose  parents  replied  and  of  those  whose  parents 
did  not  reply  reveals  almost  no  differences  among  the  two  groups 
of  adolescents  in  their  father's  occupation.  There  are  no  dif- 
ferences in  the  American  sample  and  a slight  tendency  for  a high- 
er response  rate  among  middle  class  than  lower  class  Danes.  Over* 
all,  the  group  of  responding  mothers  does  not  seem  to  be  differ- 
ent in  social  class  background  from  non-responding  mothers.  This 
finding  contradicts  most  previous  studies  of  respondent  bias  in 
mail  questionnaires.  It  has  generally  been  found  that  non-respon- 
dents are  of  lower  socio-economic  background  than  respondents.  As 
we  will  note  later  In  this  study,  father's  occupation  also  shows  a 
consistent  lack  of  association  with  other  variables,  in  particular, 
patterns  of  family  interaction. 
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pairs  from  Intact  families;  there  are  1141  such  pairs  In  the  American 
sample  and  977  in  the  Danish* ^ 

The  decision  to  restrict  the  analysis  to  this  sample  was  moti- 
vated by  the  following  considerations:  (1)  Since  we  are  Interested 

in  the  father's  as  well  as  in  the  mother's  role  in  the  family,  we  had 
to  limit  our  analysis  to  families  in  which  both  parents  are  present; 

(2)  Since  we  will  be  comparing  the  adolescents'  and  the  mothers 
reports  of  the  same  family  events,  we  have  had  to  limit  further  the 
adolescent  sample  to  those  adolescents  whose  mothers  replied  to  the 
questionnaire;  (3)  Similarly,  the  analysis  of  concordance  in  values 
between  mother  and  child  and  of  the  effects  of  family  patterns  on 
transmission  of  values,  which  is  to  be  presented  in  a following  chap- 
ter, requires  a matched  mother-child  sample* 

As  indicated  in  Chapter  3,  the  samples  in  this  study  were  not 
selected  to  be  representative  of  the  total  adolescent  population  in 
each  country,  but  rather  to  include  schools  in  different  ecological 
settings*  An  attempt  was  made  to  match  Danish  and  American  schools 
on  that  basis*  Still  differences  appear  in  the  characteristics  of 
the  American  and  Danish  families  sampled*  Certain  of  these  differ- 
ences, such  as  those  of  age  of  child,  size  and  socio-economic  status 
of  the  family  could  influence  the  types  of  family  patterns  observed 
in  the  two  countries.  The  Danish  students  in  our  sample  are  slight- 
ly younger  than  the  Americans*  (See  Chapter  3)  The  American  families 
are  larger  than  the  Danish  ones:  57%  of  the  American  families  have 
3 or  more  children  as  compared  to  34%  of  the  Danes*  Perhaps,  the 
most  striking  difference  between  the  two  samples  is  in  their  occu- 
pational distribution*  As  noted  earlier,  in  Chapter  3,  the  Danish 
sample  contains  a much  larger  proportion  of  farmers,  managers  and 
officials  and  a smaller  proportion  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workers 
than  the  American  sample*  These  demographic  differences  between  the 
two  countries  could  possibly  increase  or  obscure  cross-cultural  dif- 
ferences in  patterns  of  family  life* 

B.  Control  for  Structural  and  Social  Class  Differences: 

The  effect  of  such  structural  characteristics  as  size  and 
sibling  order  on  family  functioning  have  not  been  investigated  to 
any  great  extent  and  reported  findings  are  inconsistent  from  study 


The  samples  and  matching  procedures  have  been  described  in  Chapter 
3*  The  proportions  of  presently  married  mothers  (intact  families) 
among  those  who  returned  their  questionnaires  is  slightly  higher 
(90%)  in  Denmark  than  in  the  United  States  (83%).  In  both  countries, 
the  proportion  of  married  mothers  is  Identical  among  those  adoles- 
cents whose  mothers  returned  their  questionnaires  and  those  whose 
mothers  did  not* 
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to  study. 1 There  is,  however,  a very  large  literature  on  the  cor- 
relation of  social  class,  ordinarily  measured  by  father's  occupation, 
and  child  -rearing  attitudes,  parental  values  and  family  power  struc- 
ture in  the  United  States.  The  great  majority  of  studies  report 
differences  between  the  middle  and  the  lower  class.*  We  were  con- 
cerned.  Therefore,  that  the  differences  in  family  patterns  which  might 
appear  between  the  Danish  and  American  sample  might  reflect  struc- 
tural or  occupational  characteristics  of  each  sample  rather  than 
true  cultural  differences.  However,  we  examined  the  effect  of  each 
of  these  factors,  and  in  particular. father's  occupation,  on  the 
patterns  of  family  interaction  to  be  described  below  and  found  no 
significant  or  consistent  differences  among  the  different  occupational 


For  a review  of  existing  American  studies,  see  Clausen  and  Williams 
(1963);  Clausen  (1965).  Elder  and  Bowerman  (1964)  report  a very 
slight  tendency  for  parents  who  have  three  or  more  children  living 
at  home  to  be  more  authoritarian  than  parents  with  fewer  children. 


See  for  instance  Blood  and  Wolfe  (1960),  Bronfenbrenner  (1961), 
Kohn  (1959),  McKinley  (1964),  Pearlin  and  Kohn  (1966),  Sewell 
(1963) . Elder  (1962)  reports  only  very  slight  differences  be- 
tween middle  class  and  lower  class  parents  in  the  amount  of  con- 
trol they  exercise  over  their  adolescent  children,  (pp*  247-248). 
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groups  in  the  two  countries Therefore,  while  the  cross-cultural 
comparisons  to  be  presented  do  not  control  for  father's  occupation, 
this  probably  does  not  affect  the  cross-cultural  differences  that 
appear. 

Overall,  the  patterns  of  family  life  shown  by  the  data  of 
mothers  are  similar  to  those  shown  by  the  adolescents'  responses. 
This  holds  in  both  the  United  States  and  Denmark.  Since  we  sub- 
sequently will  want  to  relate  these  family  patterns  to  other  be- 
haviors and  values  of  adolescents,  the  discussion  that  follows  is 
based  upon  the  adolescents’  answers.  The  exceptions  to  this  are 
clearly  indicated  in  the  text.2 


1 

For  example,  the  table  below  presents  the  distribution  of  maternal 
authority  pattern  by  social  class. 


MATERNAL  AUTHORITY  PATTERN*  BY  SOCIAL  CLASS  AND  COUNTRY 


Maternal 

Authority 

Pattern 

United  States 
Social  Class** 
Middle  Lower  Farming 

Denmark 
Social  Class** 
Middle  Lower  Farming 

Authoritarian 

432 

43% 

43% 

16% 

15% 

13% 

Democratic 

41 

41 

39 

62 

59 

61 

Permissive 

16 

16 

18 

22 

26 

26 

Total  N 

(250) 

(635) 

(17) 

(394) 

(322) 

(230) 

* For  a definition,  see  page  7.  Based  on  students'  perceptions. 

**  Middle  class  Includes:  professionals,  technicals,  managers, 
white-collar 

Lower  class  includes:  skilled  workers,  semi-skilled  and  laborers 


No  differences  appear  among  families  classified  as  middle 
class,  lower  class  or  farmers.  The  unexpectedness  of  this  result 
led  us  to  reexamine  closely  some  of  the  findings  presented  by  pre- 
vious investigators.  It  would  seem  that  some  well  accepted  con- 
clusions are  not  substained  clearly  by  the  data  which  are  pre- 
sented in  evidence.  For  instance,  the  table  which  is  used  by 
Blood  and  Wolfe  (1960)  to  demonstrate  the  direct  relationship 
between  social  class  and  husband's  authority  in  the  family  (Table 
8,  p.  33)  shows  a curvilinear  rather  than  a linear  relationship. 

► 

The  actual  distribution  of  responses  given  by  adolescents  and  mothers 
to  the  family  items  and  concordances  on  these  items  between  matched 
adolescent  mother  pairs  appear  in  Chapter  8. 
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Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  the  tables  In  this  and  the  two 
subsequent  chapters  are  based  upon  adolescents  from  the  eubaample  of 
matched  adolescent-mother  pairs  with  Intact  families. 

II.  Patterns  of  Parent-Adolescent  Interaction  In  the  United  States 

ana  ggagsrk: 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  several  Investigators  of  the  family, 
and  in  particular  by  Bowerman  and  Elder,  the  relationship  between  the 
different  members  of  a family  can  be  examined  on  three  different  levels 
the  relationship  between  husband  and  wife,  between  mother  and  father 
In  reference  to  the  child,  and  between  parent  and  child.  (Bowerman 
and  Elder,  1964)  On  the  questionnaire  to  which  they  were  asked  to 
reply,  parents  were  presented  with  questions  touching  on  each  of 
these  three  levels  of  family  relationships.  The  children,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  asked  only  about  the  last  two.  It  Is  to  the  ado- 
lescents' perceptions  of  parent-child  Interactions  within  their 
homes  that  we  will  turn  now. 

For  purposes  of  clarity,  first  we  deal  with  general  cross- 
cultural  comparisons  of  the  relationships  to  mothers  and  to  fathers. 

We  Ignore  the  differences  due  to  the  child's  sex,  which  are  dealt 
with  separately  In  a subsequent  section. 

A.  General  Cross-Cultural  Comparisons: 

The  discussion  of  findings  has  been  organised  around  var- 
iables which  have  generally  been  recognised  as  Important  dimensions 
of  family  structure:  authority,  communication,  support,  affective 
quality  of  the  relationship  and  identification. 

1.  Parental  Authority: 

a.  Measurement  of  authority  pattern.  Patterns  of  de- 
cision-making between  parent  and  adolescent  were  used  as  Indices  of 
type  of  parental  power  structure  and  were  measured  by  two  five-response 
category  items,  one  for  the  mother  and  one  for  the  father.1  The  exact 
text  of  the  items  answered  by  the  adolescent  is: 

How  are  most  decisions  made  between  you  and  your  mother?  (Check  one.) 

1 my  mother  Just  tells  me  what  to  do 

2 she  listens  to  me,  but  she  makes  the  final  decisions  herself 


1 

These  Items  are  modifications  of  Items  developed  for  adolescents  by 
Bowerman  Elder  (1964).  See  also  Elder  (1962).  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  question  does  not  deal  with  another  aspect  of  the  division  of 
authority  between  parent  and  child,  namely  the  kinds  of  decisions  the 
child  Is  thinking  of  when  answering  the  question  above.  We  have  no 
information  as  to  what  areas  of  life  are  or  are  not  even  considered 
as  candidates  for  joint  decisions. 


•e 


3  we  make  the  decision  jointly 

4 I listen  to  her,  but  I make  the  final  decision 

5 I just  decide  what  I will  do  myself 


In  the  second  item,  father  is  substituted  for  mother*  Three  types 
of  parental  power  have  been  defined: 

Authoritarian:  The  parent  regulates  completely  the  adolescent's 

behavior  and  makes  all  final  decisions  (alterna- 
tives 1 and  2). 


Democratic: 


Permissive: 


The  final  decision  is  made  jointly  by  the  child 

and  his  parent  (alternative  3). 

% 

The  adolescent  has  more  influence  in  the  final 
decision  than  his  parent  (alternatives  4 and  5). 


Perhaps  the  most  striking  finding  is  that  Danish  adolescents 
characterise  their  families  by  democratic  and  equalltarlan  inter- 
action patterns  between  parents  and  children  to  a much  greater  extent 
than  American  adolescents*  When  asked  how  decisions  that  involve 
gfj  reached  in  his  family,  the  Danish  adolescent  is  much  more 
likely  to  say  that  they  are  made  jointly  between  himself  and  his 
parent  than  the  American*  Correlatively,  in  the  United  States, 
dominance  of  the  adolescent  by  mother  or  father  is  much  more  common 
fhon  £n  Denmark*  As  shown  in  Table  7—1 9 61%  of  the  Danish  adoles- 
cents report  joint  decisions  with  their  mothers  as  compared  to  40% 
of  the  Americans;  only  15%  of  the  Danes  report  authoritarian  pat- 
terns es  compered  to  43%  among  the  Americans. 
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TABLE  7-1 


Adolescent 5 • Perceptions  of  Patterns  of  Interaction  with 

Mother  and  Father,  Ly  Country 


Interaction  with  Mother  Interaction  with  Father 

Cross-Cultural 

Differences3 

Family  Pattern 

UNITED 

STATES 

DENMARK 

UNITED 

•STATES 

DENMARK 

MOTHER 

FATHER 

PARENTAL  AUTHORITY1 

* 

Authoritarian 
Democratic 
Permissive 
Total  N 

43 

40 

17 

(983) 

15 

61 

24 

(950) 

53 

29 

18 

(955) 

31 

48 

21 

(936) 

.001 

.001 

COMMUNICATION 

Percent  of  Adolescents: 
Who  feel  that  parent 
"always"  explains  her 
(his)  decisions1 
Total  N 

30 

(973) 

43 

(937) 

21 

(954) 

3^ 

(930) 

.001 

.001 

Who  talk  "most"  or 
"all"  their  problems 
with  parent1 
Total  N 

41 

(970) 

52 

(946) 

23 

(952) 

26 

(938) 

.001 

.001 

RELIANCE 

Percent  of  Adolescents: 
Who  depend  "very  much" 
or  "quite  a bit"  on 
parent  for  advice  and 
guidance1 
Total  N 

59 

(825) 

54 

(852) 

43 

(827) 

50 

(846) 

.05 

.05 

Score  on  Index  of 
reliance  on  parent2 
Total  N 

2.67 

(1074) 

2.54 

(969) 

.94 

(1074) 

1.56 

(969) 

.01 

.001 

AFFECTIVE  RELATIONS 

Closeness  to  parent1 
Extremely  dose 
Quite  Close 
Moderately  close 
Not  close 
Total  N 

33 

30 

26 

11 

(967) 

22 

35 

30 

13 

(944) 

21 

29 

27 

23 

(935) 

19 

36 

31 

14 

(936) 

.001 

.001 
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TABLE  7-1  (continued) 


Interaction  with  Mother  Interaction  with  Father  Cross-Cultural 

Differences*) 


Family  Pattern 

UNITED 

STATES 

DENMARK 

UNITED 

STATES 

DENMARK 

MOTHER  FATHER 

AFFECTIVE  RELATIONS  (cont.) 

Percent  of  Adolescents: 
Who  enjoy  doing 
"many"  things  with 
parent*" 

Total  N 

35 

(971) 

35 

(941) 

34 

(953) 

43 

(941) 

n.s.  .001 

MODELLING 

Wanting  to  be  like 
parent  ln:*> 

Most  ways 
Many  ways 
Few  ways 
Total  N 

42 

21 

37 

(968) 

30 

40 

30 

(941) 

36 

21 

43 

(937) 

36 

38 

26 

(935) 

.001  .001 

1 Pass,  147 

2 Pass  189/03,04 

2 Significance  of  differences  between  countries  for  each  pattern,  as  measured 
by  chi-square. 
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Slightly  less  marked  cross-cultural  differences  appear  in  con- 
nection with  the  father* 8 than  with  the  mother's  role.  In  both  coun- 
tries, the  father  relates  in  a more  authoritarian  manner  to  his  child- 
ren than  the  mother.* 1 2 3 4 5 * 7 

The  contrast  in  type  of  parental  authority  pattern  between  the 
two  countries  is  illustrated  even  more  vividly  when  one  cross-tab- 
ulates  the  authority  patterns  of  mother  and  father  in  the  same  family. 
The  predominant  family  combination  in  Denmark  is  the  democratic,  in 
which  both  parents  Involve  the  adolescent  equally  in  the  decision 
process:  considering  the  adolescents'  perceptions,  41%  of  the  Danish 

families  are  characterized  by  such  a pattern  in  comparison  to  only 
20%  of  the  American  families.  By  contrast,  in  32%  of  the  intact 
American  families  both  mother  and  father  relate  to  their  tetm-ager 
In  an  authoritarian  manner  as  compared  to  only  10%  of  the  Danish 
families.  (See  Table  7-2) 


The  greater  authoritarianism  of  the  father  as  compared  to  the  mother 
is  also  reported  by  Elder  (1962).  In  the  B overman  and  Elder  study 
the  following  alternatives  were  provided  and  the  following  types 
were  defined: 

1.  Hy  mother /father  just  tells  me  what  to  do. 

2.  Mother  /father  listens  to  me,  but  makes  the 
decisions , herself  /himself  • 

3.  I have  considerable  opportunity  to  make  my 
own  decisions,  but  my  mother/father  has  the 
final  word. 

4.  My  opinions  are  as  Important  as  my  mother's/ 
father '8  in  deciding  what  7 should  do. 

5.  I can  make  my  own  decisions  but  my  mother/ 
father  would  like  for  me  to  consider  her/his 
opinions. 

I can  do  what  I want  regardless  of  what  my 
mother /father  thinks. 

7.  My  mother/father  doesn't  care  what  I do. 


(Autocratic) 
(Authoritarian) 

(Democratic) 


(Equalitarlan 
(Permissive) 

(Laissez-Faire)  6. 


(Ignoring) 


Category  4 above  corresponds  to  the  democratic  type  ir  the  present 
study.  Category  3,  defined  as  Democratic,  would  have  to  be  Included 
in  the  authoritarian  type  in  our  study,  since  the  democratic  category 
was  restricted  to  joint  decisions.  The  B overman  and  Elder  sample 
Included  7th  through  12th  grade  students  drawn  from  schools  in  Ohio 
and  North  Carolina.  22%  of  the  students  checked  categories  1 and 
2,  36%  checked  category  3 and  18%  checked  category  4 for  the  mother; 
35%,  31%  and  14%  respectively  checked  these  categories  for  the  father. 
(Elder,  1962,  Table  1,  p.  245.)  Since  the  definitions  used  in  the 
two  studies  are  different,  comparisons  of  findings  are  difficult 
to  make.  However,  if  one  collapses  the  Elder-Bowerman  categories 
to  produce  the  categories  used  in  the  present  study,  the  Elder- 
Bowerman  sample  appears  to  contain  an  even  smaller  proportion  of 
truly  democratic  families  than  the  present  American  one. 


Preceding  blank  page  not  numbered. 


b.  Number  of  rules . In  line  with  the  more  autocratic 
nature  of  the  control  American  parents  exercise  over  their  children, 
they  insist  on  many  more  specific  rules  than  the  Danes*  Respondents 
were  presented  with  a list  of  eight  rules  and  asked  to  check  which 
ones  the  parents  had  for  their  teen-age  children  in  the  family. 

Many  more  rules  were  checked  by  American  adolescents  than  by  the 
Danes.  Thus,  55%  of  the  Americans  check  three  or  more  rules  while 
only  29%  of  the  Danes  check  as  large  a number  (Table  7-3).  The 
average  number  of  rules  checked  was  2.85  for  the  Americans  and  1.77 
for  the  Danes. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  these  cross-cultural  differences 
in  number  of  rules  checked  are  an  artifact  resulting  from  the  nature 
of  the  rules  Included  in  the  check  list.  For  Instance,  the  list  in- 
cluded a rule  against  going  steady.  Considering  the  age  groups  sam- 
pled, this  may  be  less  relevant  a rule  in  Denmark  than  in  the  United 
States  where  dating  begins  at  an  earlier  age. 

However,  the  cross-cultural  differences  persist  when  one  examines 
the  frequency  of  students  checking  individual  rules#  For  all  items 
except  one,  that  about  eating  dinner  with  the  family,  more  Americans 
than  Danes  report  the  existence  of  the  rule  (Table  7-3) • On  certain 
items  the  cross-cultural  differences  are  relatively  small,  on  others 
they  are  large.  For  instance,  Danish  and  American  adolescents  report 
about  the  same  parental  concern  about  the  time  that  children  spend 
doing  their  homework  or  watching  television.  American  parents  appear 
to  be  most  concerned  about  regulating  the  activities  which  the  child- 
ren engage  in  outside  the  home;  Danish  parents  most  concerned  about 
activities  carried  on  within  the  family.  Americans  have  rules,  for 
instance,  about  the  time  at  which  the  adolescents  should  return  home 
after  being  out,  or  the  kinds  of  boys  anl  girls  their  children  should 
associate  with.  The  most  frequently  checked  rule  in  the  United  States 
(checked  by  72%  of  the  students)  is  about  being  in  on  time  at  night; 
in  Denmark,  it  is  the  rule  about  eating  dinner  with  the  family 
(checked  by  48%),  which  expresses  a concern  about  maintaining  the  co- 
hesion of  the  family. 

c.  Authority  patterns  and  rules.  We  expected  that  the 
differences  in  prevalence  of  the  democratic  pattern  in  both  countries 
would  explain  the  differences  in  number  of  rules.  Indeed,  the  number 
of  rules  in  a family  Is  directly  related  to  the  amount  of  power  which 
parents  exercise  toward  their  children  in  the  decision-making  process. 
As  shown  in  Table  7-4,  authoritarian  parents  have  most  rules,  permis- 
sive ones  least. 


TABLE  7-3 


Adolescent's  Perception  of  Number  and  Kinds  of  Parental 

Rules,  by  Sex  and  Country 


Proportion  of  Adolescents  Reporting  Rule 
UNITED  STATES  DUKARK 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Number  of  Rules  ' Checked: 

None 

11% 

7% 

9% 

25% 

282 

27% 

1-2 

41 

30 

36 

48 

41 

44 

3-8 

48 

63 

55 

27 

31 

29 

Total  N 

(434) 

(473) 

(907) 

(439) 

(479) 

(918) 

Mean  number  of  rules  checked 

2.51 

3.19 

2.85 

1.71 

1.84 

1.77 

Checked  Rule  about:  ' 

Being  In  on  time  at  night 

66% 

78% 

72% 

31% 

44% 

38% 

Amount  of  dating 

16 

43 

30 

7 

21 

15 

Against  going  steady 

14 

24 

20 

7 

20 

14 

Time  spent  watching  T.V. 

20 

15 

17 

11 

8 

10 

Time  spent  on  homework 

37 

29 

33 

32 

20 

25 

Against  going  with  certain  boys 

23 

55 

40 

11 

12 

12 

Against  going  with  certa^r  girls  44 

45 

45 

18 

15 

16 

Eating  dinner  with  family 

32 

29 

30 

53 

44 

48 

Total  N 

(434) 

(473) 

(907) 

(439) 

(479) 

(918) 

Passes  7 and  8. 


TABLE  7-4 


Mean  Number  of  Rules  In  Family  and  Parental 
Authority  Pattern,  by  Country 


Maternal  Authority*  Paternal  Authority* 


Mean  Number  of 
Rules 

Author- 

itarian 

Demo- 

cratic 

United  States 

3.14 

2.82 

Total  N 

(378) 

(368) 

Denmark 

2.37 

1.74 

Total  N 

(131) 

(556) 

Differences  between 
means  in  United  States 
and  Denmark 

.77 

1.08 

Permis- 

sive 

Author- 

itarian 

Demo- 

cratic 

Permis- 

sive 

2.33 

3.15 

2.63 

2.41 

(156) 

(475) 

(264) 

(155) 

1.51 

^ 2.09. 

1.71 

1.46 

(227) 

(273) 

(441) 

(193) 

.82 

1.06 

.92 

.95 

Pass  26/1 

* Differences  for  each  parental  pattern  within  each  country  significant  at 
,05  (chi-square  test) 


However,  the  previously  reported  cross-cultural  differences  In 
number  of  rules  persist'  even  when  type  of  power  Is  held  constant. 
Within  each  pattern,  Danish  mothers  and  fathers  have  fewer  rules  for 
their  children  to  follow  than  the  Americans.  Within  categories,  the 
largest  cross-cultural  differences  occur  among  democratic  mothers. 
American  democratic  mothers  have  more  rules  relative  to  their  Danish 
counterparts  than  the  authoritarian  or  the  permissive.  It  appears 
that  the  similarly  defined  decision  pattern  Is  associated  with  dif- 
ferent behaviors  In  the  two  countries.  The  differences  are  In  accord 
with  the  respective  prevalent  national  patterns.  In  the  United  States, 
In  which  more  specific  limits  are  set  for  adolescents  than  In  Denmark, 
the  democratic  mother  sets,  relative  to  the  other  patterns,  more 
limits  for  her  child  than  the  similarly  defined  democratic  mother 
In  Denmark. 


d.  When  are  rules  Instituted!  American  and  Danish  parents 
differ  not  only  with  respect  to  the  number  of  rules  they  Insist  upon, 
but  also  with  respect  to  the  conditions  under  Which  they  apply  these 
rules.  The  patterns  of  socialization  of  adolescents  by  their  parents  - 
the  need  for  rules  and  the  specific  ways  In  which  rules  function  - 
appear  to  be  completely  the  opposite  in  the  United  States  and  Denmark. 

The  Item  about  rules  In  the  questionnaire  did  not  specify  nor  did 
It  ask  what  the  content  of  the  rule  was.  We  now  assume  that  this  can 
be  Inferred.  For  Instance,  If  a parent  has  a rule  about  the  number 
of  hours  his  child  can  watch  T.V.,  we  assume  that  he  wishes  his  child 
would  watch  a few  hours  rather  than  many.  For  three  areas  for  which 
we  ask  about  rules,  we  also  have  Information  about  the  child's  cor- 
responding behavior.  We  not  only  know  whether  or  not  the  parent  has 
a rule  about  the  number  of  hours  to  be  spent  watching  television, 
but  also  how  many  hours  a day  the  adolescent  actually  watches  tele- 
vision. We  have  similar  data  on  parents'  rules  about  homework  and 
the  number  of  hours  spent  by  the  adolescent  doing  his  homework;  and 
about  parents'  rules  against  going  steady  and  whether  or  not  the 
adolescent  Is  going  steady. 

The  relationship  between  rule  and  behavior  appears  In  Table  7-5. 

For  each  of  the  areas,  we  have  assumed  that  a certain  type  of  behavior 
on  the  part  of  the  child  represents  the  kind  of  behavior  which  parents 
try  to  enforce  with  their  rule:  watching  television  as  little  as  pos- 
sible (one  hour  or  less),  doing  more  homework  (for  two  hours  or  more) 
and  not  going  steady.  Some  very  Interesting  cross-cultural  differences 
appear:  the  association  between  rules  and  (assumed)  preferred  behavior 
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operates  In  opposite  directions  In  the  two  countries*  In  the  United 
States,  the  proportion  of  adolescents  showing  the  behavior  favored 
by  parents  Is  highest; when  the  parents  have  a specific  rule  about  It* 
In  Denmark,  It  Is  highest  when  there  Is  no  rule.  For  Instance,  the 
proportion  of  adolescents  watching  T.V.  for  one  hour  or  less  every 
day  In  the  United  States  Is  41%  when  the  parents  have  a rule  about 
number  of  hours  spent  watching  television  as  against  only  27%  when 
they  have  no  rule.  In  Denmark,  the  corresponding  percentages  are 
39%  and  66%. 

Those  associations  throw  some  very  Important  light,  we  believe, 
on  the  functioning  of  the  family  In  the  United  States  and  Denmark. 

In  our  opinion,  these  data  suggest  very  different  patterns  of  ado- 
lescent socialisation  In  each  of  the  countries,  patterns  which  could 
perhaps  be  summarized  as  external  constraints  versus  Internalised 
norms.  In  the  United  States,  the  parent  needs  to  enforce  specific 
rules  In  order  to  ensure  that  the  adolescent  will  continue  to  do  what 
Is  expected  of  him.  If  there  are  no  rules,  the  adolescent  Is  likely 
to  engage  In  the  disapproved  behavior.  In  Denmark,  the  majority  of 
adolescents  appear  to  have  Internalised  their  parents'  wishes  and  to 
be  able  to  behave  In  the  approved  fashion  without  any  further  external 
constraints.  Rules  are  Instituted  In  those  cases  In  which  Danish  ado- 
lescents do  not  yet  do  what  Is  expected  of  them. 

These  findings  suggest  to  us  also  that  these  different  sociali- 
zation patterns  during  adolescence  may  be  a consequence  of  different 
socialization  practices  during  childhood  In  the  United  States  and 
Denmark.  We  would  hypothesize  that  the  American  parent  falls  to 
socialize  the  child  adequately  and  to  lead  him  to  acquire  some  self- 
dlsclpllne  early  In  life,  while  the  Danish  parent  exercises  greater 
control  in  childhood  leading  to  greater  self-dlrectlon  in  adolescence. 
There  would  thus  be  early  permissiveness  and  later  constraint  in  the 
United  States  versus  early  control  and  later  independence  in  Denmark. 
Adequate  data  are  not  currently  available  to  test  these  hypotheses. 
Certainly,  the  early  permissiveness  of  American  parents  has  been 
amply  documented  in  existing  American  parent-child  studies  and  has 
been  one  of  the  aspects  of  American  life  most  frequently  commented 
upon  by  foreigners.  (Gorer,  1954) 
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TABLE  7-3 


Adolescent's  Behavior  and  Existence  of  Rule  in  Family,  by 

^ Country 


Adolescent 
Behavior : 

Percent 


Watching  T.V. 

1 hour  or  less 
Total  N 

Spending  2 hours 
or  more  on  homework 
Total  N 

Wot  going  stecdy 
Total  N 


UNITED  STATES 

Does  rule  exist 
About  Time  on  T.V. 

Yes  Wo 

41%  27% 

(157)  (746) 

About  Time  on  Homework 

26  19 

(291)  (604) 

Against  Going  Steady 
70  59 

(140)  (559) 


DENMARK 

Does  rule  exist 
About  Time  on  T.V, 

Yes  Wo 

39%  66% 

(89)  (828) 

About  Time  on  Homework 

39  48 

(234)  (632) 

Against  Going  Steady 
48  63 

(84)  (564) 


Pass  51. 
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2.  Communication  Between  Parents  and  Adolescents 

a.  From  parents  to  adolescents:  parental  explanations 
for  rules. 

We  have  seen  that  in  Denmark,  adolescents  perceive  their  parents  to 
behave  in  a democratic  fashion  toward  them  and  to  take  their  wishes 
into  consideration  when  making  a decision*  Danish  parents  are  also 
much  more  likely  to  provide  explanations  for  their  decisions  and 
rules  than  the  American  parents.  For  instance,  according  to  the 
adolescents'  reports,  in  Denmark  43%  of  the  mothers  and  33%  of  the 
fathers  always  provide  explanations  to  their  children  in  contrast 
to  30%  of  the  American  mothers  and  21%  of  the  fathers  (See  Table  7-1). 
In  both  countries,  fathers  are  seen  as  providing  fewer  explanations 
than  mothers. 

While  there  is  a strong  relationship  between  type  of  authority 
provided  by  the  parent  and  the  frequency  with  which  he  explains  his 
rules,  the  cross-cultural  differences  in  frequency  of  explanations 
persist  even  when  type  of  parental  authority  is  controlled  for.  As 
shown  in  Table  7-6,  the  democratic  mothers  and  fathers  are  more 
likely  to  provide  explanations  for  their  decisions  and  rules  than 
either  the  permissive,  or  especially  the  authoritarian  parents. 
However,  within  each  pattern,  the  Danish  parent  is  more  likely  to 
provide  explanations  than  the  American.  There  is  thus  a pattern  of 
greater  collaboration  between  parent  and  child  in  Denmark  than  in  the 
United  States,  which  expresses  Itself  in  the  way  in  which  parents 
manage  decisions  and  justify  them  to  their  children. 

b.  From  children  to  parents:  talking  problems  oyer 
with  parents. 

The  greater  amount  of  communication  from  parent  to  child  in  Danish 
families  is  also  accompanied  by  greater  communication  from  child 
to  parent,  and  in  particular  to  the  mother.  When  asked  whether 
they  felt  they  could  talk  over  their  personal  problems  with  their 
parents,  more  Danish  adolescents  than  Americans  replied  that  they 
would  discuss  most  or  even  all  their  problems  with  their  parents. 

For  example,  52%  gave  this  answer  in  Denmark  with  respect  to  their 
mothers  as  compared  to  41%  in  the  U.S.  (Table  7-1).  The  differences 
with  respect  to  the  fathers  are  much  reduced. 
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TABLE  9-6 

Parental  Explanation  for  Bulan  and  Decisions  and 
Parental  Authority*  by  iex  and  Country 


Percent  of  adolescents  who 
perceive  parents  as  explain- 
ing decisions  "always" 

UNITED  STATES 

Maternal  Authority 

Author-  Demo-  Permis- 
ltarlan  cratlc  eive 

DENMARK 

Maternal  Authority 

Author-  Demo-  Permls- 
itarlan  cratlc  siva 

Mother  explains  "always" 

Boys 

19 

40 

26 

28 

47 

30 

Total  N 

(210) 

(172) 

<S6) 

(76) 

(245) 

(125) 

Girls 

20 

44 

33* 

24 

53 

40 

Total  N 

(201) 

(217) 

(*2) 

(39) 

(328) 

(103) 

Total  Sample 

20 

42 

29 

26 

51 

35 

Total  N 

(411) 

(389) 

(1(68) 

(135) 

(573) 

(228) 

Father  explains  "always" 

Paternal  Authority 

Paternal  Authority 

Boys 

18 

35 

16 

30 

41 

27 

Total  N 

(240) 

(142) 

(77) 

(157) 

(202) 

(82) 

Girls 

11 

33 

19 

21 

42 

20 

Total  N 

(263) 

(133) 

(93) 

(122) 

(247) 

(114) 

Total  Sample 

14 

34 

18 

26 

41 

23 

Total  N 

(503) 

(275) 

(170) 

(219) 

(445) 

(196) 

Passes  P 22/01,  24/01,  24A/32B 


All  differences  among  authority  patterns  within  each  country  for  total 
and  for  each  sex  significant  at  .001  (chi-square  teat)* 
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3,  Reliance  for  Parents  on  Advice 


Despite  the  observed  greater  communication  from  parent  to  child 
and  from  child  to  parent  in  Denmark  as  compared  to  the  United  States, 
Danish  children  do  not  depend  up?n  parents  for  advice  consistently 
more  than  the  Americans.  While  they  do  rely  upon  their  fathers  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  Americans,  they  rely  less  upon  their  mothers. 
The  evidence  for  this  is  twofold.  Students  were  asked  directly, 

"How  much  do  you  depend  on  your  mother  (or  father)  for  advice  and 
guidance?"  A slightly  higher  proportion  of  American  than  Danisn  ado- 
lescents aay  thay  they  depend  "quite  a bit"  or  "very  much  on  their 
mothers,  while  the  reverse  is  true  for  fathers  (Table  7-1).  The 
percentage  differences,  while  small,  are  stati§ ideally  significant. 

Adolescents  were  also  presented  with  a list  of  ten  problems  and 
a list  of  different  persons  (for  instance,  mother,  father,  teacher 
and  so  on),  and  asked  to  check  for  each  the  one  person  they  would 
rely  upon  most  for  advice  and  guidance.1  Indices  of  reliance  on  each 
of  these  different  persons  were  developed  by  computing  the  total 
number  of  problems  for  which  the  adolescent  would  turn  to  that  person 
for  advice.  The  lowest  possible  score  for  each  person  was  zero,  the 
highest  10.  In  actuality,  the  scores  ranged  from  zero  to  eight. 
However  9 the  American  adolescents  had  seven  persons  to  choose  from 
for  each  problem,  the  Danes  only  five.  The  categories  "guidance 
counselor11  and  "clergyman**  did  not  appear  in  the  Danish  questionnaire, 
because  a pre-test  indicated  that  they  would  have  been  irrelevant  to 
a Danish  respondent. 2 Seventy-three  percent  of  the  Americans  checked 
guidance  counselor  and  34%  checked  clergyman  at  least  once.  (The 
overall  average  index  of  reliance  is  1.40  for  guidance  counselor  and 
.50  for  clergyman  - Data  from  Pass  95/24,26).  It  is  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  the  scores  for  each  of  the  remaining  identical  cat- 
egories would  be  higher  for  Danish  than  for  American  adolescents, 
as  they  indeed  are  in  each  instance,  except  for  "mother."3  While  it 


1The  list  of  problems  and  the  detailed  distribution  of  answers  about 
sources  of  advice  appear  in  Chapter  9. 

^ Danes  do  have  clergymen,  but  the  choice  of  clergyman  in  the  context 
of  the  question  was  an  extremely  unlikely  option. 

^The  scores  were  not  pro-rated  since  we  could  not  justifiably  assume 
that,  had  the  American  question  been  identical  to  the  Danish,  the 
American  choices  for  "clergyman"  and  "guidance  counselor"  would  have 
been  equally  distributed  among  the  remaining  five  categories  of 
mother,  father,  sibling,  friend  or  teacher. 
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3.  Reliance  for  Parents  on  Advice 


Despite  the  observed  greater  communication  from  parent  to  child 
and  from  child  to  parent  in  Denmark  a9  compared  to  the  United  States, 
Danish  children  do  not  depend  upon  parents  for  advice  consistently 
more  than  the  Americans.  While  they  do  rely  upon  their  fathers  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  Americans,  they  rely  less  upon  their  mothers. 
The  evidence  for  this  is  twofold.  Students  were  asked  directly , 

“How  much  do  you  depend  on  your  mother  (or  father)  for  advice  and 
guidance?"  A slightly  higher  proportion  of  American  than  Danish  ado- 
lescents aay  thay  they  depend  "quite  a bit"  or  "very  much"  on  their 
mothers,  while  the  reverse  is  true  for  fathers  (Table  7-1).  The 
percentage  differences,  while  small,  are  statistically  significant. 

Adolescents  were  also  presented  with  a list  of  ten  problems  and 
a list  of  different  persons  (for  instance,  mother,  father,  teacher 
and  so  on),  and  asked  to  check  for  each  the  one  person  they  would 
rely  jpon  most  for  gCvice  and  guidance.1  Indices  of  reliance  on  each 
of  these  different  persons  were  developed  by  computing  the  total 
number  of  problems  for  which  the  adolescent  would  turn  to  that  person 
for  advice.  The  lowest  possible  score  for  each  person  was  zero,  the 
highest  10.  In  actuality,  the  scores  ranged  from  zero  to  eight. 
However,  the  American  adolescents  had  seven  persons  to  choose  from 
for  each  problem,  the  Danes  only  five.  The  categories  "guidance 
counselor"  and  "clergyman"  did  not  appear  in  the  Danish  questionnaire, 
because  a pre-test  indicated  that  they  would  have  been  irrelevant  to 
a Danish  respondent.2  Seventy-three  percent  of  the  Americans  checked 
guidance  counselor  and  34%  checked  clergyman  at  least  once.  (The 
overall  average  Index  of  reliance  is  1*40  for  guidance  counselor  and 
.50  for  clergyman  - Data  from  Pass  95/24,26).  It  is  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  the  scores  for  each  of  the  remaining  identical  cat- 
egories would  be  higher  for  Danish  than  for  American  adolescents, 
as  they  indeed  are  in  each  instance,  except  for  "mother."  While  it 


1The  list  of  problems  and  the  detailed  distribution  of  answers  about 
sources  of  advice  appear  in  Chapter  9. 

^Danes  do  have  clergymen,  but  the  choice  of  clergyman  in  the  context 
of  the  question  was  an  extremely  unlikely  option. 

^The  scores  were  not  pro-rated  since  we  could  not  justifiably  assume 
that,  had  the  American  question  been  identical  to  the  Danish,  the 
American  choices  for  "clergyman"  and  "guidance  counselor"  would  have 
been  equally  distributed  among  the  remaining  five  categories  of 
mother,  father,  sibling,  friend  or  teacher. 


is  possible  to  use  these  scores  to  nake  comparisons  within  countries, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  use  them  to  make  comparisons  across  countries. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  7-1  adolescents  in  each  country  are  much 
more  dependent  upon  their  mother  than  upon  their  father.  The  values 
for  reliance  on  mother  are  of  the  same  absolute  magnitude  in  both 
countries.  In  view  of  the  differences  in  the  questions  discussed 
above,  we  would  conclude  that  dependence  upon  mother  is  certainly 
not  higher  in  Denmark  than  in  the  United  States  and  is  probably 
lower.  The  absolute  scores  for  dependence  upon  father  are  higher 
in  Denmark  than  in  the  United  States,  and  are  consistent  with  the 
results  reported  above  in  connection  with  the  direct  question. 

But  the  observed  difference  could  very  well  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  choices  of  clergyman  and  guidance  counselor,  which  were 
not  available  to  the  Danes,  accounted  for  a total  of  two  points  in 
average  index  scores  (.50  and  1.40)  in  the  American  student  sample. 

These  Indices  represent  more  reliable  assessments  of  the  extent 
to  which  adolescents  rely  upon  different  persons  for  advice  than  the 
direct  question  cited  above.  There  is  in  fact  a high  correlation 
between  the  two  data.  This  can  be  seen  in  Table  7-7  which  presents 
the  cross-tabulation  between  the  answers  to  the  direct  question  and 
the  scores  on  the  indices  of  reliance  on  mother  and  on  father,  re- 
spectively. The  greater  the  reliance  on  parents  which  the  adolescent 
experiences  subjectively,  the  higher  his  score  on  the  indices. 

American  adolescents  who  report  that  they  depend  very  much  on  their 
mother  for  advice  get  a score  of  3.90  on  the  index  of  reliance  on 
mother  in  contrast  to  a score  of  1.79  for  those  adolescents  who 
report  that  they  depend  very  little  on  her. 

4.  Affective  Relations  Between  Parent  and  Child 

Overall,  adolescents  in  both  countries  report  feeling  very 
dose  to  their  parents.  When  asked  how  close  they  are  to  their  mother 
(or  father)  over  50%  in  both  countries  report  that  they  are  "extremely 
close"  or  "quite  dose."  Except  in  the  relationship  with  the  father 
in  the  United  States,  very  few  adolescents  say  they  are  "not  close" 
to  a parent.  American  adolescents  feel  relatively  closer  to  their 
mothers  than  the  Danes,  and  more  distant  from  their  fathers  (Table  7-1). 
(As  will  become  apparent  later  on,  adolescents  are  closer  to  the  same 
sex  parent.  See  Tables  7-8  and  7-9). 

Feelings  toward  parents  appear  to  be  more  differentiated  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Denmark:  while  Danes  feel  about  the  same  close- 
ness to  both  parents,  Americans  fed  less  dose  to  their  father  than 
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TABLE  7-7 

Scores  on  Indices  of  Reliance  on  Mother  and  Father  and  Answers 
to  Direct  Question  about  Dependence  upon  Parents 
for  Advice  and  Guidance,  by  Country 


UNITED  STATES 
Depends  on  Mother 


DENMARK 

Depends  on  Mother 


Score  on  Index  of 

A 

little 

Quite 
a bit 

Very 

much 

Total 

A 

little 

Quite 
a bit 

Very 

much 

Total 

Reliance  on  mother 

1.79 

2.94 

3.90 

2.49* 

2.06 

2.77 

3.41 

2.56* 

Total  N 

(340) 

(293) 

(192) 

(825) 

(394) 

(297) 

(161) 

(852) 

Depends  on  Father 

Depends  on  Father 

Reliance  on  father 

.56 

1.16 

1.57 

.88* 

1.20 

1.78 

2.09 

1.54* 

Total  N 

(471) 

(230) 

(126) 

(827) 

(426) 

(269) 

(151) 

(846) 

Pass  189/07, 08-35P/25A,27B 
* Reliance  on  mother. 
Reliance  on  father, 


United  States  tau-beta  » .356  p<.  .001 
Denmark  tau-beta  **  .229  p-^  .001 
United  States  tau-beta  ■ .267  p<.  .001 
Denmark  tau-beta  ■ .213  p .001 
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to  their  mother.  Thus,  21%  feel  very  dose  to  their  fathers  as  com- 
pared to  33%  for  the  mother.  One  may  conclude  therefore,  that  there 
is  in  the  United  States  a tendency  for  families  to  develop  in  which 
mothers  are  very  close  to  their  children  and  fathers  more  distant, 
a tendency  which  is  not  matched  in  Denmark.  But  the  cross-cultural 
differences  in  this  respect  are  small  . 

The  cross-tabulation  of  maternal  and  paternal  closeness  within 
families  indicates  that  among  adolescents  who  feel  very  close  to  their 
mothers,  a smaller  proportion  of  the  Americans  (65%)  than  of  the  Danes 
(74%)  also  feel  very  close  to  their  fathers.  (Table  not  presented). 
Breakdown  by  the  sex  of  the  child  does  not  change  these  results.  In 
fact,  the  joint  distribution  of  closeness  to  mother  and  father  is 
almost  identical  in  both  countries:  41%  of  American  adolescents  and 
42%  of  the  Danes  feel  very  close  to  both  parents;  28%  and  29%,  re- 
spectively feel  distant  from  both.  A very  slightly  larger  proportion 
in  the  United  States  (21%)  than  in  Denmark  (16%)  feels  close  to  the 
mother  and  distant  from  the  father.  The  same  cross-cultural  differ- 
ences appear  among  boys  and  girls.  In  addition,  in  both  countries, 
more  girls  than  boys  fall  in  the  category  of  close  to  the  mother  but 
distant  from  the  father. 

At  least  one- third  of  the  adolescents  say  that  they  enjoy  doing 
many  things  with  their  parents.  Cross-cultural  differences  appear  in 
connection  with  the  father  but  not  the  mother.  More  Danish  adoles- 
cents than  American  enjoy  doing  things  with  their  father  (Table  7-1). 
The  degree  to  which  adolescents  enjoy  doing  things  with  their  mother 
is  thus  the  only  pattern  of  interaction  which  fails  to  exhibit  a cross- 
cultural  difference  between  adolescents  in  the  United  States  and 
Denmark, 


5.  Modelling  of  Parents 

Adolescents  were  asked  to  what  extent  they  would  like  to  be 
the  kind  of  person  each  of  their  parents  is.  The  answers  to  this 
question  demonstrate  again  that  relatively  greater  closeness  to  the 
mother  exists  in  the  United  States  as  compared  to  Denmark;  and  rel- 
atively greater  closeness  to  the  father  in  Denmark  as  compared  to 
the  United  States.  The  desire  to  be  like  the  mother  is  stronger  in 
the  United  States  than  in  Denmark:  42%  of  the  American  adolescents 

would  like  to  be  "in  most  ways"  the  kind  of  person  their  mother  is 
as  compared  to  30%  of  the  Danes  (Table  7-1).  By  contrast  the  desire 
to  be  like  the  father  is  stronger  in  Denmark  than  in  the  United  States. 


Some  striking  cross-cultural  differences  emerge  from  the  data  con- 
sidered thus  far.  The  most  striking  concerns  the  relative  degree  of 
self-determination  which  American  and  Danish  adolescents  have  in  making 
decisions  with  their  parents  about  matters  of  interest  to  them.  Further- 
more, the  greater  self-determination  of  the  Danish  adolescent  is  accom- 
panied by  greater  consensus  between  parent  and  child  than  in  the  United 
States.  While  Danes  feel  the  same  degree  of  closeness  to  both  parents, 
American  adolescents  feel  somewhat  closer  to  their  mothers  than  to  their 
fathers. 

B.  Boys  versus  Girls 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  cross-cultural  differences,  the  pre- 
ceding discussion  described  relationships  to  parents  in  general  terms 
and  ignored  the  differences  resulting  from  the  sex  of  the  child.  We 
now  turn  to  an  examination  of  the  influence  of  the  adolescent's  sex 
on  his  relationship  with  his  parents.  Tables  7-8  and  7-9  present  the 
same  data  as  Table  7-1,  but  broken  down  by  sex.  We  will  discuss  only 
those  variables  for  which  the  child's  sex  does  indeed  make  a differ- 
ence. The  general  cross-cultural  differences  persist  among  both  boys 
and  girls  and  the  present  discussion  emphasizes  the  sex  differences 
within  families  in  each  country. 

Overall  one.  can  observe  in  both  countries  a somewhat  warmer  and 
more  intimate  contact  between  children  and  parents  of  the  same  sex 
than  of  those  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  differences,  in  many  instances, 
are  small.  The  sex  differences  are  greater  when  the  adolescents  re- 
port their  own  behavior  toward  their  parents  than  the  parents'  be- 
havior toward  them.  Thus,  the  sexual  differences  are  smallest  on 
the  variables  of  parental  authority  and  parental  explanations. 

When  asked  about  their  mothers,  adolescent  girls  report  more 
frequently  than  boys  that  they  are  likely  to  talk  to  their  mothers 
about  their  problems,  feel  close  to  them,  depend  upon  them  for  ad- 
vice and  guidance,  enjoy  their  company,  want  to  be  the  same  kind  of 
person  she  is.  Parallel  differences  in  favor  of  boys  appear  when 
adolescents  are  asked  about  their  fathers.  These  trends  concerning 
the  differences  between  boys  and  girls  when  each  parent  is  examined 
separately  are  identical  in  both  countries. 

Looking  now  at  the  behavior  of  each  sex  toward  both  parents,  one 
notes  that  in  both  countries,  and  with  respect  to  each  of  the  family 
patterns  under  consideration,  girls  are  closer  to  their  mothers  than 
to  their  fathers.  Boys,  however,  are  not  always  closer  to  their 
fathers  than  to  their  mothers.  Thus,  in  both  the  United  States  and 
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TABLE  7-8 


Adolescent's  Perceptions  of  Patterns  of  Interaction  with  MOTHER 
by  Sex  in  the  United  States  and  Denmark 


Type  of  Interaction 
with  MOTHER 

UNITED 

Bovs 

STATES 

Girls 

DENMARK 
Boys  Girls 

Cross-Cultural 
Differences3 
Boys  Girls 

PARENTAL  AUTHORITY* 

Authoritarian 
Democratic 
Permissive 
Total  N 

46 

36 

18 

(476) 

40t 

43 

17 

(507) 

18 

54 

28 

(455) 

12*** 

67 

21 

(495) 

.001 

.001 

COMMUNICATION 

Percent  of  Adolescents: 
Who  feel  that  mother 
"always"  explains  her 
decisions* 

Total  N 

28 

(472) 

33+ 

(501) 

39 

(446) 

47* 

(491) 

.001 

.001 

Who  talk  "most"  or 
"all"  their  problems 
with  mother* 

Total  N 

30 

(469) 

51 

(501) 

43 

(4S£> 

53*** 

(492) 

.001 

.001 

RELIANCE 

Percent  of  Adolescents: 
Who  depend  "very  much 
or  "quite  a bit"  on 
mother  for  advice 
and  guidance* 

Total  N 

It 

47 

(385) 

(440) 

45 

(401) 

62***  - 
(451) 

n.s. 

V 

.05 

Score  on  index  of  . 
reliance  on  mother2 
Total  N 

1.90 

(531) 

3.43 

(543) 

2.04 

(465) 

3.00 

(504) 

n.s. 

.01 

AFFECTIVE  RELATIONS 

Percent  of  Adolescents: 
Who  feel  "extremely" 
"quite  close"  to 
mother* 

Total  N 

or 

60 

(468) 

661= 

(499) 

50 

(451) 

64*** 

(493) 

.01 

.001 
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TABLE  7*8  (continued) 


Interaction  with 

UNITED 

STATES 

DENMARK 

Cross-Cultural 
Differences3 
Boys  Girls 

MOTHER 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

AFFECTIVE  RELATIONS  (cont.) 

Who  enjoy  doing 
"many”  things  with 
mother*  25 

44*** 

24 

45*** 

n.s.  n.s. 

Total  N 

(470) 

(470) 

(450) 

(491) 

MODELLING 

Percent  of  Adolescents: 
Who  want  to  be  in 
"most"  ways  like 
mother* 

31 

53*** 

25 

35*** 

.001  .001 

Total  N 

(467) 

(501) 

(450) 

(491) 

p 

1 


Pass  186/01A-14A;  Pass  47 
2Fass  189/05,06 

3 

Significance  of  differences  between  countries  for  each  pattern  among  boys 
and  girls » as  measured  by  chi-square.  x 

^n.s.,  **pO05*  ****p^.001  (chi-square  test  for  sex  differences  within  each 
country) 


It 

l! 
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TABLE  7-9 

Adolescent's  Perceptions  of  Patterns  of  Interaction  with  FATHER 
by  Sex,  In  the  United  States  and  Denmark 


Type  of  Interaction 
with  FATHER 


UNITED  STATES 
Bovs  Girls 


DENMARK 


Boys 


Girls 


Cross-Cultural 
Differ ences^ 


Boys 

iw»i'  m 


Girls 


PARENTAL  AUTHORITY1 


! Authoritarian 

Democratic 
| Permissive 

Total  N 

52 

31 

17 

(463) 

54f 

27 

19 

(492) 

36 

46 

18 

(447) 

26*** 
51 
* 23 
(489) 

.001 

.001 

1 COMMUNICATION 

• ¥ 

^ Percent  of  Adolescents: 

Who  feel  that  father 

fcj  "always91  explains  his 

1 1 decisions1 

| Total  N 

23 

(462) 

(492) 

34 

(444) 

31* 

(486) 

.001 

.001 

p:  Who  talk  "most"  or 

r "all55  their  problems 

L with  father1 

F Total  N 

37 

(462) 

11*#* 

(490) 

33 

(452) 

£9*** 

(486) 

.05 

.001 

Fi 

RELIANCE 

f ) 

|i  Percent  of  Adolescents: 

Who  depend  "very  much" 
or  "quite  a bit"  on 
t s father  for  advice 

- and  guidance*' 

Total  N 

r j 

46 

(387) 

40+ 

(440) 

56 

(397) 

44* 

(449) 

.05 

n.a. 

Li  Score  on  index  of 

reliance  on  father* 
| / Total  N 

1.35 

(531) 

.53 

(543) 

2.00 

(465) 

1.17 

(504) 

.001 

.001 

I.  ■ 

AFFECTIVE  RELATIONS 

f i Percent  of  Adolescents: 

P-  Who  feel  "extremely" 

or  "quite  close"  to 
j j father1 

Li  Total  N 

56 

(455) 

45*** 

(480) 

57 

(451) 

52 if 
(485) 

.05 

• * 1 

.001 
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TABLE  7*9  (continued) 


Interaction  with  UNITED  STATES  DENMARK  Cross-Cultural 

FATHER  Differences3 


Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

mmmmrnmmm 

Girls 

AFFECTIVE  RELATIONS  (cont.) 

Who  enjoy  doing 
’’many”  things 
with  father* 
Total  N 

43 

(463) 

25*** 

(490) 

49 

(451) 

37*** 

(490) 

.05 

.001 

MODELLING 

Percent  of  Adolescents: 
Who  want  to  be  in 
’'most"  ways  like 

father^ 

Total  N 

43 

(457) 

31*** 

(480) 

43 

(451) 

29*** 

(484) 

.001 

.001 

A Pass  186/01A-14A;  Pass  47 
o 

Pass  [Same  as  Table  7-8] 

3 

Significance  of  differences  between  countries  for  each  pattern  e,mong  boys 
and  girls,  as  measured  by  chi-square. 

tn.s.,  *p  <.05,-***p  < .001  (chi-square  test  for  sex  differences  within  each 
country) 
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Denmark,  boys  report  that  their  mothers  provide  more  explanations 
for  their  rules  than  fathers.  In  Denmark,  boys  talk  more  about 
their  problems  to  their  mother  than  to  their  fathers  while  the  re- 
verse Is  true  In  the  United  States.  In  the  ..United  States,  boys 
get  higher  scores  of  reliance  on  their  mothers  than  on  their  fathers 
while  in  Denmark  the  differences  between  tfie  parents  are  very  small  c 
In  both  countries,  a boy’s  enjoyment  of  doing  things  together  with 
a parent  and  modelling  of  the  parent  is  higher  for  fathers  than 
for  mothers. 

With  respect  to  parental  authority  with  the  exception  of  the 
Danish  fathers,  there  is  a very  slight  tendency  for  parents  to  be 
more  permissive  toward  a child  of  the  same  sex  and  more  authori- 
tarian toward  a child  of  the  opposite  sex.  Danish  fathers,  how- 
ever, act  In  a more  authoritarian  fashion  toward  their  sons  than 
toward  their  daughters.  An  earlier  table  (Table  7-3)  presented 
data  showing  that  American  girls  are  subject  to  many  more  rules 
than  boys.  In  Denmark,  boys  and  girls,  overall,  report  the  same 
number  of  rules.  Certain  rules  are  more  likely  to  be  applied  to 
girls,  others  to  boys.  The  sex  differences  In  this  respect  are 
Identical  In  both  countries;  pressures  for  spending  time  n home- 
work, against  watching  T.V.,  and  for  eating  dinner  with  the  family 
are  more  likely  to  be  applied  to  boys;  rules  about  social  activities 
and  contacts  with  peers,  (for  Instance,  the  rule  about  being  in 
at  night  or  about  amount  of  dating),  are  more  likely  to  be  applied 
to  girls  than  to  boys.  (Table  7-3) 

With  respect  to  sex  differences  in  communication  with  parents, 
Tab?  «s  7-8  and  7-9  Indicate  that  there  is  a slight  trend  for  parents 
to  provide  more  explanations  for  their  decisions  to  children  of  the 
same  sex,  and  for  children  to  bring  their  problems  to  the  same-sex 
parent.  Girls  are  more  likely  than  boys  to  talk  "most"  or  "all" 
their  problems  with  their  mothers,  and  boys  are  more  likely  than 
girls  to  talk  to  their  fathers.  With  the  exception  of  American 
boys,  all  children  confide  more  in  their  mother  than  In  their  father. 

Similarly,  In  both  countries  children  indicate  greater  reliance 
on  the  same  sex  parents.  Boys  are  more  likely  than  girls  to  seek 
advice  from  their  fathers,  while  the  reverse  Is  true  with  respect 
to  the  mother. 


In  the  United  States,  the  overall  level  of  closeness  is  higher 
for  the  mother  than  for  the  father*  But  in  each  country,  the  child 
feels  closer  to  the  same  sex  than  to  the  opposite  sex  parent.  In 
the  United  States,  the  largest  sex  differences  appear  in  connection 
with  the  father  while  in  Denmark  they  appear  in  connection  with  the 
mother.  American  boys  feel  closer  to  their  mothers  than  Danish  boys, 
while  Danish  girls  feel  closer  to  their  fathers  than  American  girls. 

The  enjoyment  of  doing  things  with  one’s  parents  is  highest  for 
children  and  parents  of  the  same  sex.  In  both  countries,  girls  are 
more  likely  to  want  to  be  like  their  mother  and  boys  more  apt  to 
favor  their  father,  again  indicating  strong  modelling  of  the  same- 
sex  parent.  Whilo,  there  are  no  cross-cultural  differences  in  the 
extent  to  which  boys  and  girls  want  to  model  themselves  on  their 
fathers,  differences  appear  in  relation  to  the  mothers.  Stronger 
differences  appear  among  girls  than  among  beys.  The  greatest  im- 
pact of  the  special  role  of  mother  in  the  two  societies  seems to  be 
on  the  American  girl,  who  much  more  often  than  the  Danish  girl 
wants  to  grow  up  to  be  just  like  her  mother. 

In  both  countries,  differential  behavior  toward  each  parent  is 
greater  among  girls  than  among  boys.  This  can  be  observed  by  compar- 
ing the  differences  between  the  second  and  fourth  columns  (the  girls 
differential  reactions  to  mothers  and  fathers)  with  those  between 
the  first  and  third  (the  boys'  differential  reactions  to  mothers  and 
fathers).  For  instance,  scores  on  indices  of  reliance  illustrate  the 
greater  assymnetiy  that  exists  in  the  relationship  which  girls  have 
with  each  of  their  parents  as  compared  to  boys.  In  the  United  States, 
girls  score  3.43  on  the  index  of  reliance  on  mother  and  .55  for  re- 
liance on  father  a difference  of  2.88  points;  boys,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  respective  scores  of  1.90  for  mother  and  1.35  for  father,  a 
difference  of  .55  points.  The  differences  in  Denmark  are  1.83  points 
for  girls  and  .04  points  for  boys.  The  Danish  differences  are  in  the 
name  direction  as  in  the  United  States,  but  are  lower  in  magnitude. 

To  explore  further  the  differential  reaction  of  boys  and  girls 
to  their  mothers  and  fathers,  all  percentaged  variables  (excluding 
the  indices  of  reliance)  were  dichotomized  in  order  to  compute  per- 
centage differences  between  the  answers  for  the  mother  and  answers 
for  the  father  given  by  boys  and  girls.  The  average  percentage  dif- 
ference for  the  seven  family  variables  are  8%  for  American  boys, 

23%  for  American  girls,  13%  for  Danish  boys  and  19%  for  Danish  girls. 
These  data  confirm  the  trend  observed  with  indices  of  reliance. 

There  is,  in  both  countries,  less  differentiation  on  the  basis  of 
the  child's  sex  in  parent-child  interactions  for  boys  than  for  girls. 
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These  dsts  illustrate  convincingly  the  fact  that  while  there 
are  strong  cross-cultural  differences  in  the  ways  in  which  American 
and  Danish  adolescents  relate  to  their  parents,  the  sex  differences 
in  both  countries  are  similar*  In  both  the  United  States  and  Denmark, 
boys  and  girls  are  closer  to  the  same-sex  than  to  the  opposite-sex 
parent.  On  each  of  the  family  patterns,  there  seems  to  be  greater 
sex  differentiation  for  girls  than  for  boys. 


III.  The  Trainine  for  Independence: 

We  noted  earlier  that  Danish  parents  have  fewer  rules  for  their 
children  than  Americans  and  less  frequently  relate  to  them  in  an 
authoritarian  manner.  Table  7-7,  also,  shows  that  there  is  less 
association  (as  measured  by  tau-beta)  among  the  Danes  than  among 
the  Americans  between  the  scores  on  the  index  of  reliance  on  parents 
and  the  answers  to  the  direct  question  about  reliance  on  parents  for 
advice:  the  Danes  experience  subjectively  lesser  dependence  than 
could  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  their  index  score. 

These  results  are  a first  indication  of  the  independent  nature 
of  the  Danish  adolescent. 8 s relationship  with  his  parents.  While  he 
confides  in  his  parents  more  frequently  than  the  American,  at  the 
same  time  he  must  slso  feel  that  he  is  independent  and  has  complete 
autonomy  over  his  actions.. 

A.  The  Independence  of  Danish  Adolescents,: 

A series  of  findings  provides  evidence  that  the  Danish  ado- 
lescent is  not  only  treated  more  like  an  adult  by  his  parents  but  also 
feels  subjectively  more  Independent  from  them  than  the  Americans. 

The  feeling  of  independence  from  parents  expresses  itself  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  For  example,  when  asked  what  they  would  do  if  their 
parents  were  to  object  to  their  friends,  more  Danes  than  Americans 
say  that  they  would  continue  to  see  these  friends.  (Table  7-10). 

The  difference  between  the  two  countries  increases  with  increasing 
age,  so  that  at  age  18,  73%  of  the  Danes  indicate  that  they  would 
disregard  their  parents'  wishes  as  compared  to  47%  of  the  Americana. 
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Several  expressed  attitudes  also  show  the  greater  experienced 
Independence  of  Danes  as  compared  to  the  Americans*  Danish  adoles- 
cents more  frequently  than  Americans  believe  that  they  hold  opinions 
different  from  those  of  their  parents  (Table  7-11). 1 More  Danes 
than  Americans  believe  that  they  are  being  granted  as  much  freedom 
from  their  parents  as  they  think  they  should  have  (Table  7-11)* 

Similarly,  when  asked  "Do  you  feel  that  your  parents  should  treat 
you  more  like  an  adult  than  they  do  at  present"  about  twice  as  many 
Americans  as  Danes  reply  In  the  affirmative  (Table  7-11),  Indicating 
that  they  believe  they  are  currently  being  treated  more  like  a child 
than  like  an  adult* 

However,  the  two  items  on  feeling  of  freedom  and  wanting  to  be 
treated  as  an  adult  can  be  interpreted  in  two  opposite  ways.  It 
can  be  argued  that  the  adolescent's  satisfaction  with  the  degree  of 
freedom  granted  to  him  by  his  parents  depends  as  much  upon  his 
subjective  definition  of  how  much  freedom  is  enough  freedom  as  upon 
the  actual  amount  of  liberty  granted  him0  Table  7-12  shows  that  the 
feeling  of  freedom  does  depend  upon  the  actual  number  of  rules  in  the 
family.  The  smaller  the  number  of  rules,  the  stronger  the  feeling  of 
independence.  (Regardless  of  the  number  of  rules,  the  majority  of 
adolescents  in  both  cultures  report  that  both  parents  give  him  enough 
freedom.)  In  order  to  answer  the  additional  objection  that  the  adoles- 
cent who  subjectively  experiences  a great  deal  of  freedom  will  tend  to 
report  fewer  rules  than  the  adolescent  who  feels  constrained,  the  data 
are  presented  on  the  basis  of  the  mother's  as  well  as  the  adolescent's 
report  of  the  number  of  rules  in  the  family.  Using  the  mother's  re- 
sponses allows  one  to  make  a clear-cut  causal  statement  since  one  cannot 
infer  that  the  child's  feeling  of  freedom  influenced  the  number  of  rules 
checked  by  the  mother  on  her  questionnaire.  Whether  one  uses  the  child's 
or  the  mother's  report  of  number  of  rules,  the  trends  are  the  same*  The 
smaller  the  number  of  rules,  the  greater  the  subjective  feeling  of  free* 
dom.  This  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  the 
child  is  an  indicator  of  the  independence  with  which  he  is  being  raised  and  that 


^We  will  see  in  Chapter  10  that  in  fact  concordance  on  values  between 
adolescents  and  their  mothers  is  of  the  same  low  magnitude  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Denmark. 


\ ' 
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What  Would  do  If 


Percent  of  Adolescents 
Who  Would  Continue  to 
See  Friends  Openly 

UNITED  STATES 
Total  N 
DENMARK* 

Total  N 

* 


TABLE  7-10 

Parents  Objected  to  Friends,  by  Age  and  Country 


AGE 

18  & 


14 

15 

16 

17 

over 

Total 

29 

44 

40 

45 

47 

44 

(38) 

(169) 

(335) 

(372) 

(215) 

(1030) 

69 

46 

55 

53 

73 

53 

(13) 

(308) 

(3U) 

(251) 

(77) 

(949) 

Differences  among  the  different  age  groups  In  Denmark  significant  at 
•05  level  (chi-square  test). 


TABLE  7-11 


t* 


Independence  from  Parents, 
by  Sex  and  Country 


UNITED  STATES 

DENMARK 

Percent  of 
Adolescents 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Who  feel  that  their 
opinions  are  similar  to 
those  of  their:  parents 

55 

60 

58* 

38 

40 

39* 

Total  N 

(382) 

<440) 

(822) 

(397) 

(446) 

(883) 

Who  feel  they  get 
enough  freedom  from 
both  parents 

61 

65 

63* 

80 

77 

78* 

Total  N 

(391) 

(438) 

(829) 

(404) 

(456) 

CR60> 

Who  feel  their  parents 
should  treat  them  more 
like  adults 

65 

54 

59* 

37 

28 

32* 

Total  N 

(319) 

(384) 

(703) 

(330) 

(356) 

(686) 

Who  spend  5-7  evenings 
at  home  per  week 

40 

52 

47* 

36 

42 

39* 

Total  N 

(377) 

(439) 

(816) 

(397) 

(436) 

(833) 

Passes  24,  150. 

* Differences  between  countries  for  total  sample  for  each  variable  significant 
at  p^  ,001  level  (chi-square  teat)  • 
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TABLE  7-12  * 

Feeling  of  Independence  and  Number  of  Rules  as  Perceived  by 
Adolescents  and  Mothers,  by  Country 


Percent  of 
adolescents  who  feel 
that  both  parents  give 
them  enough  freedom 


UNITED  STATES 
Total  N 


DENMARK 
Total  N 


Number  i 

Adolescent  Perception* 


4 & 


0-1 

2-3 

over 

75 

63 

56 

(197) 

(338) 

(281) 

88 

71 

63 

(423) 

(301) 

(127) 

Rules 


2 

Mother  Perception 

4 & 

0-1 

2-3 

over 

76 

66 

61 

(71) 

(216) 

(541) 

88 

73 

74 

(396) 

(327) 

(131) 

* pass  155/07  - United  States  chi-square  significant  at  .001 

Denmark  chi-square  significant  at  .001 

2 

Pass  183/10  * United  States  chi-square  n.s. 

Denmark  chi-square  significant  at  p ^.01 

Unweighted  effect  parameters  with  rule  dichotomized  as  0-1  rule  - versus 
2 and  overs  effect  ©£  country:  .115;  effect  of  rule:  .175 
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greater  freedom  and  Independence  are  being  granted  the  adolescent  in 
Denmark  than  In  the  United  States*  Feelings  of  freedom  and  of  being 
treated  as  an  adult  are  very  highly  correlated , those  students  who 
experience  just  freedom  reporting  less  frequently  than  others  that 
they  wish  their  parents  would  treat  them  more  like  adults*  (Table 
7-13)  It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note,  (see  Table  7-13),  that  even 
among  American  adolescents  who  feel  they  get  enough  freedom,  almost 
half  feel  It  Is  given  to  them  In  such  a way  that  nevertheless  they 
do  not  feel  they  are  being  treated  as  adults. 

That  American  parents  treat  their  children  as  children  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  the  Danes  becomes  even  more  apparent  when 
one  examines  the  responses  of  different  age  groups*  The  distribu- 
tion of  number  of  rules  (whether  the  adolescent's  or  the  mother's 
report)  appear  in  Table  7-14  and  the  percentages  of  adolescents  who 
say  that  both  parents  grant  them  enough  freedom  according  to  the 
adolescent* 8 age,  appear  in  Table  7-15.  In  both  countries,  the  num- 
ber of  rules  decreases  and  the  proportion  of  adolescents  experiencing 
adequate  freedom  increases  with  increasing  age.  But  the  American 
adolescent  Is  still  subject  to  more  rules  at  the  age  of  18  than  the 
Dan?  at  14  years*  (Table  7-14)  The  proportion  of  adolescents  sat- 
isfied with  the  amount  of  freedom  granted  them  by  both  parents  is 
at  the  same  level  among  the  14  year  Dane  as  among  the  17  year  old 
American*  (Table  7-15)  And  while  59%  of  18  year  old  Americans 
say  that  their  parents  should  treat  them  more  like  adults  than  they 
presently  do,  only  18%  of  18  year  old  Danes  feel  this  way*  (Table 
7-15)  It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note,  with  respect  to  this  later 
variable,  that  following  a sharp  drop  between  the  ages  of  14  and  15, 
the  proportion  of  children  desiring  more  adult  status  remains  at  a 
constant  level  in  the  United  States;  In  Denmark,  th*s  proportion 
decreases  consistently  with  age*  This  confirms  the  general  thesis 
we  are  trying  to  develop.  There  Is  among  Danish  parents  a tendency 
to  grant  autonomy  to  the  child  at  an  earlier  age  than  in  the  United 
States  and  to  change  continually  toward  the  adolescent  during  the 
period  of  adolescence.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  seems  to  be  an  Important  change  in  the  early  teens  and  the 
absence  of  further  change  In  parental  attitude  subsequently*  This 
latter  conclusion  Is  substantiated  by  two  results  in  our  data:  the 

fact  that  there  Is  an  Identical  percentage  of  adolescents  wishing  to 
be  treated  as  adults  at  each  age  level  In  the  United  States  (Table 
7-15)  and  that  the  decline  In  reported  number  of  rules  as  the  adoles- 
cent grows  older  Is  sharper  among  Danish  parents  than  among  the 
Americans.  (Table  7-14) 

Thus,  the  pattern  of  adolescent  socialization  seems  to  be  differ- 
ent In  the  United  States  and  Denmark,  the  Danish  adolescents  exper- 
iencing an  increasing  degree  of  Independence  through  his  teens  while 
the  American  appears  to  remain  at  a stationary,  and  less  emancipated 
level. 
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TABLB  7~13 


Parents  Should  Treat  as  Adults  aud  Freedom  from 

Parents,  by  Country 


Freedom  from  Parents 


Proportion  of  Adolescents 
saying  Parents  should 
treat  them  more  as  Adults 

Both 

Enough 

Tes 

Mother 

Yes 

Father 

Neither 

Enough 

UNITED  STATES* * 

48 

73 

74 

84 

Total  N 

(444) 

(81) 

(38) 

(127) 

DENMARK* 

23 

53 

60 

76 

Total  N 

(537) 

(49) 

(45) 

(55) 

Pass  151/01 

* United  States  tau-beta  * -.296,  p^.01 
Denmark  tau-beta  • -.355,  p ^ .01 
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TABLE  7-14 


Number  of  Hules,  as  Perceived  by  Adolescents  and  Mothers 

and  Age,  by  Country 


Number  of 
Rules 

Adolescent  Perception  of  Rules^ 

AGE 

14  15  16  17  18 

Mother 

14 

Perception  of 
AGE 

15  16  17 

Rules2 

18 

UNITED  STATES 

0-1 

11% 

22% 

21% 

27% 

32% 

- 

8% 

7% 

6% 

12% 

2-3 

46 

41 

43 

40 

39 

29 

19 

20 

27 

30 

4 & over 

43 

37 

36 

33 

29 

71 

73 

73 

66 

58 

Total  N 

(35) (143) (247) (303) (175) 

(38) (170) (338) (371) (217) 

DENMARK 

0-1 

42% 

40% 

53% 

55% 

58% 

39% 

35% 

47% 

54% 

59% 

2-3 

42 

37 

34 

38 

22 

40 

41 

37 

38 

33 

4 & over 

16 

23 

13 

7 

20 

21 

24 

16 

8 

8 

Total  N 

(12) (292) (297) (245) 

(72) 

(13)  (310) (313) (256)  (78) 

Pass  170/32  United  States  tau-beta  * -.082,  p<.01 
Denmark  tau-beta  ■ -.160,  p-<.01 

Pass  170/03  United  States  tau-beta  ■ -.075,  p^.01 
Denmark  tau-beta  * -.173,  p^.01 
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TABLE  7-15 

Feelings  of  Independence  and  Age,  by  Country 


A®. 

18  & 

14  & 

Percent  of  Adolescents 

under 

15  16 

17  over 

Who  feel  that  both  parents 
give  them  enough  freedom1 


UNITED  STATES 

49 

59 

54 

66 

78 

Total  N 

(35) 

(131) 

(223) 

(282) 

(155) 

DENMARK 

66 

78 

75 

82 

86 

Total  N 

(12) 

(275) 

(275) 

(225) 

(73) 

Who  say  parents  should 
treat  them  more  like 
adults2 


UNITED  STATES 

72 

56 

59 

59 

59 

Total  N 

(29) 

(117) 

(183) 

(232) 

(139) 

DENMARK 

67 

35 

32 

31 

18 

Total  N 

(9) 

(213) 

(212) 

(191) 

(61) 

1 Pass  IBB/ 11  United  States 
151/0203  Denmark 


chi-square  p<.001 
chi-square  n.s 


2 jsiyo?  TTr»**»^  fau-beta 

Denmark  tau-bcta 


.002,  n.s. 
.083,  p f .05 
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These  cross-cultural  differences  in  feeling  of  independence  nay 
result  in  part  from  the  types  of  family  interactions  which  adoles^ 
cents  experience  in  each  culture*  Indeed , jhe  subjective  feeling 
of  freedom  from  parents  is  associated  with  certain  family  patterns* 
These  patterns  in  turn,  are  more  frequently  reported  by  Danish  ado- 
lescents than  by  Americans*  Thus,  we  noted  earlier  that  the  subjec- 
tive feelings  of  freedom  and  of  being  treated  as  an  adult  are  in- 
versely related  with  the  number  of  rules  existing  in  the  family* 
(Table  7-12)  Number  of  rules  is  itself  inversely  related  to  the 
amount  of  authority  exercised  by  the  parent,  the  permissive  parent 
having  least  rules,  the  authoritarian  the  most*  (See  Table  7-4) 
Finally,  the  subjective  feeling  of  freedom  is  enhanced  when  the 
child  is  included  in  the  decision-making  process  (Table  7-16),  or 
when  the  mother  provides  explanations  for  her  decisions*  (Data 
not  presented.) 

We  know  from  our  earlier  analysis  that  Danish  families  more 
frequently  than  the  American  are  characterized  by  a democratic 
authority  pattern,  few  parental  rules  and  frequent  parental  ex- 
planations* These  cross-cultural  differences  in  family  patterns 
could  account  for  the  cross-cultural  differences  in  the  adoles- 
cents* feeling  of  independence* 

While  differences  in  the  number  of  rules  or  in  the  prevalence 
of  the  democratic  pattern  among  the  two  countries  account  in  part 
for  the  feeling  of  independence  characteristic  of  the  Danes,  they 
do  not  by  themselves  completely  explain  it.  Thus,  Table  7-12 
illustrates  that  even  when  they  are  subject  to  the  same  number  of 
rules,  more  Danes  than  Americans  are  satisfied  with  the  amount  of 
freedom  granted  them.  To  evaluate  more  systematically  the  relative 
contribution  of  cultural  background  and  number  of  rules  to  the 
feeling  of  independence,  Coleman* s unweighted  effect  parameters  have 
been  used.*  The  variable  of  number  of  rules  was  dichotomized  into 


1 This  multivariate  statistic  provides  an  estimate  of  the  effect  of 
the  independent  variable  on  a dichotomized  dependent  variable  in  a 
multivariable  table.  This  statistic  is  computed  by  taking  the 
difference  between  the  proportions  positive  on  the  dependent  attri- 
bute under  conditions  of  presence  and  absence  of  a dichotomous  in- 
dependent attribute.  The  model  can  also  be  used  to  measure  the 
effects  of  an  independent  attribute  with  three  or  more  classes, 
either  ordered  or  unordered.  In  the  ordered  case,  the  effect  of 
each  category  is  considered  relative  to  the  other  below  it*  The 
total  effect  is  calculated  as  the  sum  of  each  of  trie  separate  ef- 
fects. Weighting  procedures  can  be  carried  out  to  weigh  each 
difference  according  to  the  size  of  the  samples  on  which  it  is 
based.  (Coleman,  1964)  Unweighted  parameters  are  presented  here. 
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TABLE  7-16 


Feelings  of  Independence  and  Maternal 
Authority  Pattern,  by  Country 


i 


UNITED  STATES 
Maternal  Authority 


DENMARK 

Maternal  Authority 


Feeling  of  Independence *  * 
Percent  of  Adolescents 

Author- 

itarian 

Demo- 

cratic 

Permis- 

sive 

Author- 

itarian 

Demo- 

cratic 

Permis 

sive 

Who  feel  parents  should 
treat  them  more  like 
adults^ 

63 

50 

66* 

42 

27 

40* 

Total  N 

(279) 

(289) 

(127) 

(94) 

(420) 

(170) 

Who  feel  both  parents 

give  them  enough  freedom4 

58 

70 

61* 

58 

84 

77* 

Total  N 

(328) 

(344) 

(148) 

(123) 

(527) 

(206) 

n 


1 Pass  22/15 

* Pass  167/03  (143/03) 

* chi-square  differences  si^ ilficant  at  .001 


U 
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the  categories  of  0-1  rule  versus  2 and  over*  The  size  of  the 
unweighted  effect  parameters  Is  .115  for  country  and  .175  for 
number  of  rules  (as  reported  by  the  adolescent).  While  number  of 
rules  has  the  strongest  effect,  country  still  has  an  effect  which 
Is  not  negligible  In  comparison. 

Similarly,  the  difference  In  Independence  Is  not  explained  by 
the  observation  that  the  democratic  pattern  Is  more  prevalent  In 
Denmark  than  In  the  United  States.  Children  with  democratic  mothers 
are  more  likely  to  feel  satisfied  with  their  Independence  status 
than  others.  However,  within  each  pattern,  more  Americans  than 
Danes  are  likely  to  yearn  for  more  adult  status,  as  can  be  seen  In 
Table  7-16  In  which  maternal  authority  has  been  held  constant. 

These  findings  do  not  Invalidate  the  conclusion  that  there 
exists  a relationship  between  number  of  rules  and  experienced  free- 
dom within  Individual  families.  However,  the  findings  do  point 
out  that  adolescents  and  their  families  exist  within  a larger 
social  and  cultural  context  which  exercises  its  influence  beyond 
that  of  the  family  Itself. 

B.  The  Consequences  of  Feeline  Independent  from  Parents s 

In  both  countries,  far  from  leading  to  estrangement  from 
parents,  the  enhanced  feeling  of  independence  Is  associated  with 
the  adolescent  having  positive  Images  of  his  parents  and  reporting 
positive  relationships  with  them.  Since  we  are  dealing  with 
cross* sectional  rather  than  longitudinal  data,  definite  causal 
relationships  are  difficult  to  establish.  However,  on  the  basis 
of  the  data  presented  below,  we  would  suggest  that,  especially  in 
the  United  States,  the  sentiment  of  being  treated  as  an  adult  and 
of  begin  granted  sufficient  freedom  is  associated  with  more  posi- 
tive feelings  toward  the  parents,  closer  relationships  with  them 
and  greater  receptivity  to  tbair  Influence.  The  differences  in 
Denmark  are  not  as  large  in  magnitude  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  tables  below  are  based  upon  the  feeling  of  freedom.  The 
results  are  the  same  when  one  considers  the  feeling  of  being 
treated  as  an  adult.  (This  is  not  surprising  given  the  high  cor- 
relation between  the  two  items.) 

Table  7-17  illustrates  the  strong  association  that  exists 
between  the  adolescents'  attitudes  toward  their  parents  aua  tfco 
feeling  of  being  granted  sufficient  freedom  by  both  parents. 
Adolescents  who  experience  sufficient  freedom  less  frequently 
see  their  parents  as  old-fashioned,  less  frequently  report  that 
it  is  harder  to  get  along  with  them  than  it  used  to  be,  or  report 
conflicts  with  their  mother  or  their  father  than  adolescents  who 
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yearn  for  greater  freedom*  (The  item  about  conflicts  is  based  on 
an  open-ended  question  which  asked  the  adolescent  to  list  the 
kinds  of  things  about  which  he  had  experienced  most  conflicts  and 
disagreements  with  each  of  his  parents  over  the  past  year*) 

The  subjective  feeling  of  freedom  is  associated  also  with  a 
more  positive  assessment  by  the  adolescent  of  his  interactions  with 
his  parents.  Students  who  feel  they  get  enough  freedom  from  their 
parents  are  more  likely  to  feel  extremely  close  to  them,  to  enjoy 
doing  many  things  with  them,  to  talk  most  problems  over  with  them, 
to  want  to  be  like  them  in  many  ways.  Illustrative  data  for  the 
mother  appear  in  Table  7-18.  The  supporting  data  for  the  father 
are  not  presented. 

Certainly,  adolescents  who  feel  they  receive  enough  freedom 
from  their  parents  feel  also  that  they  are  more  open  to  the  influ- 
ence  of  their  parents*  This  is  illustrated  for  the  mother  in  Table 
7-19.  Adolescents  who  experience  adequate  independence  from  their 
mother  are  more  likely  than  those  who  do  not  to  say  that  they  de- 
pend upon  her  for  advice  and  guidance  and  to  get  higher  scores  on 
the  index  of  reliance  on  mother.  Similarly  they  are  also  more 
likely  to  report  that  they  would  see  their  friends  less  often  were 
their  parents  to  object  to  them. 

IV.  Discussion  and  Conclusion: 

The  principal  goal  of  this  chapter  has  been  to  describe  and 
compare  the  patterns  of  parent-adolescent  interactions  in  the 
United  States  and  Denmark. 

Five  general  areas  of  interaction  were  examined:  authority, 

communication,  reliance,  affective  behavior  and  modelling.  The 
patterns  reported  by  adolescents  in  the  two  countries  differ  most 
dramatically  in  the  first  two  areas:  power  and  communication. 

With  respect  to  power,  Danish  adolescents  reach  decisions  with 
parents  more  often  than  the  Americans,  and  have  fewer  rules  to 
follow.  It  seems  necessary  for  the  American  parents  to  have  rules 
in  order  to  ensure  the  continued  performance  by  the  adolescent  of 
the  appropriate  behavior.  Danish  adolescents,  on  the  other  hand, 
seem  to  have  internalized  their  parents’  demands  and  to  behave 
appropriately  even  when  they  have  no  rules.  Not  only  do  American 
parents  have  more  rules  than  Danish  parents,  but  this  is  particu- 
larly true  when  the  adolescent  is  a girl.  Danish  parents  make  much 
less  distinction  between  the  management  of  boys  and  girls,  whereas 
American  parents  are  particularly  concerned  with  surveillance  or 
some  sort  of  limiting  of  the  behavior  of  the  girl. 
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TABLE  7-17 


Attitudes  toward  Parents  and  Feelings  of  Independence. 

by  Country 


Freedom  from  Parents 


Percent  of  Adolescents 


UNITED  STATES 
Both  Mother  Father  Neither 


DENMARK 

Both  Mother  Father  Neither 


Who  say  It  Is  harder 


for  them  to  get  along 
with  their  parents1 

29 

32 

55 

53*** 

26 

41 

49 

Total  N 

(520) 

(99) 

(47) 

(154) 

(668) 

(66) 

(53) 

Who  feel  that  their 
parents  are  old”* 
fashioned1 

17 

33 

32 

i 

55*** 

1 

14 

36 

28 

Total  N 

(522) 

(99) 

(47) 

(157) 

(669) 

(67) 

(53) 

Who  mention  one  or  more 
specific  conflicts  with 


mother  during  the  past 
year2 


68 


74 


81 


81* 


57 


62 


78 


Who  mention  one  or  more 
specific  conflicts  with 
father  during  the  past 


Pass  189/10A,  12a-  Pass  151/13, 14. 


Pass  182/01,12 


Differences  within  each  country  significant  at  .05  (chi-square  test) 


*** 


Differences  within  each  country  significant  at  .001  (chi-square  test) 
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56*** 


86*** 


year2 

59 

69 

70 

67* 

42 

71 

48 

78*** 

\ 

Total  N 

(525) 

(100) 

(47) 

(157) 

(673) 

(68) 

(54) 

(65) 

liliii  il  in'  iililf linin'  1 


TABLE  7-18 

Fat terns  of  Interaction  with  Mother  and  Feeling 
of  Independence,  by  Country 


Gets  Enough  Freedom  from  Mother^ 


UNITED  STATES 

DENMARK 

Percent  of  Adolescents 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Who  talk  most  problems 
with  mother 

48 

19 

54 

32 

Total  N 

(620) 

(201) 

(739) 

(118) 

Who  enjoy  doing  many 
things  with  mother 

43 

15 

37 

24 

Total  N 

(620) 

(201) 

(734) 

(117) 

Who  feel  extremely 
dose  to  mother 

37 

16 

26 

5 

Total  N 

(621) 

(201) 

(739) 

(116) 

Who  want  to  be  like 
mother 

so 

18 

34 

16 

Total  N 

(619) 

(201) 

(736) 

(116) 

Pass  187/05-08  - Pass  143 

1 Answers  to  question  St. 413  were  combined  into  the  following  two  categories 

yes®  yes,  both  do,  mother  does 
no  * father  does,  neither  does 

All  chi-square  differences  between  ’yes"  and  *W*  within  each  country  sig- 
nificant at  .001. 
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TABLE  7-19 


Parental  Influence  and  Feeling  of  Independence 

by  Country 


Gets  Enough  Freedom  from  Mother 
UNITED  STATES  DENMARK 


Percent  of  Adolescents 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Mho  depend  very  much  - 
upon  mother  for  advice* 

28 

9 

20 

8 

Total  N 

(616) 

(203) 

(733) 

(118) 

Index  of  reliance  on 
mother* 

2.93 

2.07 

2.68 

1.95 

Total  N 

(621) 

(203) 

(737) 

(119) 

Who  would  see  friends 
less  if .mother  objected 
to  them* 2 

55 

37 

41 

34 

Total  N 

(621) 

(204) 

(728) 

(116) 

^ Pass  187/13,16  - Pass  143 

2 Pass  188/12  - Pass  147/30 

All  chi-square  differences  between  “yes"  and  "no"  within  each  country  sig- 
nificant at  least  at  the  .05  level. 
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With  respect  to  communication,  we  find  on  the  one  hand  that 
Danish  parents  provide  more  explanations  for  their  rules  and  de- 
cisions than  the  American  and  on  the  other  hand  that  Danish  chil- 
dren are  more  likely  to  discuss  their  problems  with  their  mother 
than  the  Americans* 

With  respect  to  reliance,  American  adolescents  are  slightly 
more  likely  than  the  Danes  to  depend  upon  their  mother  for  advice 
and  guidance,  the  Danes  are  slightly  more  likely  than  the  Americans 
to  depend  upon  their  father.  In  both  countries,  mothers  are  relied 
upon  more  than  fathers. 

With  respect  to  affective  relations,  American  adolescents  feel 
closer  to  their  mother  than  the  Danes*  More  Danish  than  American 
adolescents  enjoy  doing  various  things  with  their  fathers;  no  dif- 
ferences appear  concerning  the  mother* 

With  respect  to  modelling  of  parents,  American  adolescents  are 
more  likely  than  Danes  to  want  to  be  the  same  kind  of  person  as 
their  mother  and  more  likely  to  reject  their  father* 

From  these  data,  one  gets  the  feeling  that  the  family  in 
Denmark  is  more  frequently  an  equalitarian  one  as  compared  to  the 
United  States,  while  the  American  one  is  more  often  authoritarian 
and  matriarchal. 

A stronger  rapport  between  parent-child  pairs  of  the  same  sex 
than  between  cross-sex  pairs  exists  in  both  countries,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States* 

A most  striking  cross-cultural  difference  appears  around  the 
issue  of  independence.  Danish  adolescents  have  a strong  subjective 
sense  of  their  independence  from  parental  influences  they  feel 
they  would  disregard  their  parents'  wishes  about  not  seeing  friends, 
they  feel  their  opinions  are  different  from  those  of  their  parents, 
they  feel  indeed  that  they  are  being  treated  like  adults  by  their 
parents  and  get  sufficient  freedom  from  their  parents  more  frequently 
than  the  Americans. 

In  both  countries  the  feeling  of  independence  is  related  to 
positive  images  of  the  parents  and  positive  reported  interactions 
with  them. 

The  findings  of  this  study  concerning  the  characteristics  of 
parent-adolescent  interactions  in  American  and  Danish  families  were 
quite  unexpected.  We  expected  the  European  family  to  be  much  more 
controlling  of  its  adolescent  than  the  American.  The  reverse  seems 
to  be  true. 
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The  inescapable  conclusion  one  is  led  to  Is  that  In  the  United 
States  parents  treat  their  adolescents  as  children  longer  than  in 
Denmark.  Danish  adolescents  are  expected  to  be  self-governing; 
American  adolescents  are  not.  One  can  speculate  about  conditions 
in  the  two  countries  which  lead  to  these  differences  in  family 
structure.  It  may  be  a consequence  of  the  fact  that  children  in 
the  United  States  remain  in  school  longer  than  in  Denmark.  They 
are  not  expected  to  make  adult  decisions  as  quickly  as  the  Danes. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time  American  children  have  more  money,  they  are 
more  exposed  to  pressures  to  spend  these  in  consumption  in  adult 
ways  than  the  Danes.  The  parents  having  delayed  the  adulthood 
training,  that  is  the  children's  self-discipline,  are  faced  in  the 
United  States  with  adolescents  who  are  in  fact  more  dependent  on 
them  yet  have  the  opportunity  to  do  more  things  independently.  We 
would  suggest  that  children  in  the  United  States  are  subject  to  a 
delayed  socialization  pattern,  both  in  terms  of  autonomy  from  par- 
ental control  as  an  adolescent  and  perhaps  discipline  as  an  earlier 
child.  We  would  hypothesize  that  as  young  children  Danes  are  sub- 
ject to  stronger  discipline  than  the  Americans.  The  discipline 
exercised  at  an  early  age  creates  a child  who  as  an  adolescent  is 
far  more  disciplined,  and  one  who  as  a consequence,  the  parent  can 
afford  to  give  freedom  to. 
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Chapter  8 

The  Internal  Structure  of  Families 


The  single  most  important  cross-cultural  difference  in  patterns 
of  parent -adolescent  interactions  between  the  United  States  and  Denmark 
appeared  with  respect  to  parental  authority.  In  decision-making  involving 
the  adolescent,  the  Danish  parent  is  much  more  likely  than  the  American 
to  give  an  active  role  to  the  child.  As  we  saw  when  we  attempted  to 
explain  cross-cultural  difference  in  number  of  rules  or  frequency  of 
talking  problems  over  with  parents,  the  parental  authority  pattern  is 
intimately  related  to  some  of  the  other  parent-child  relationships. 

It  is  the  major  aim  of  this  Chapter  to  trace  the  concomitants  and  con- 
sequences of  differences  in  parental  authority  patterns  in  the  two 
countries.  We  will  find,  in  effect,  that  the  implications  of  authority 
are  the  same  in  both  countries.  But,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  of 
course,  that  in  Denmark  more  families  operate  on  a democratic  principle 
and  in  the  United  States  more  families  operate  on  an  authoritarian 
principle. 

In  addition  to  its  focus  on  patterns  of  decision-making,  this  chapter 
extends  the  study  of  families  in  the  United  States  and  Denmark  by  in- 
vestigating systematically  the  interrelationship  among  the  various 
adolescent-parent  patterns  within  families  and'  by  going  on  to  examine 
interactions  between  husbands  and  wives. 

Thus,  this  Chapter  addresses  itself  to  the  following  questions: 

(1)  What  relation  does  authority  bear  to  the  other  patterns  of 
parent -adolescent  interaction? 

(2)  How  effective  are  different  types  of  authority  as  forms  of 
parental  control  over  the  adolescent? 

(3)  What  is  the  crucial  component  of  parental  authority? 

(4)  What  kinds  of  configurations  exist  among  the  various  dimen- 
sions of  parent-adolescent  interactions  in  the  United  States  and  Denmark? 

(5)  What  is  the  nature  of  selected  patterns  of  marital  interaction 
and  what  relation  do  they  bear  to  parental  authority? 

(6)  Finally,  in  a methodological  section  of  relevance  to  this 
Chapter  and  to  the  preceding  one,  we  examine  the  degree  of  concordance 
between  mother's  and  adolescent's  perception  of  family  patterns. 

1*  Parental  Authority  Patterns  and  Other  Parent -Adolescent  Relationships : 

This  section  investigates  the  association  of  authority  in  the 
parent -adolescent  relationship  to  the  other  dimensions  of  parent-child 


interactions  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Little  previous  research  bears  directly  on  this  issue , although 
there  are  many  studies  that  have  investigated  the  implications  of 
parental  power  for  the  child.  The  first  thing  to  note  is  that  the  term 
parental  power  itself  has  been  defined  and  measured  in  many  different 
ways.  As  Elder  (1962)  points  out* 

In  research  on  the  child  rearing  process,  families 
have  often  been  classified  as  authoritarian,  democratic, 
equalitarian,  or  permissive.  The  referrent  for  these 
classifications  has  been  parental  attitudes  or  ideology 
in  child  rearing,  the  child  rearing  practices  of  parents, 
the  personality  of  parents,  the  husband-wife  power  structure, 
or  the  parent-child  authority  structure. (p.  241). 

Most  studies  (cf.  Becker,  1964)  focus  upon  type  of  parental  discipline 
and  not  on  type  of  decision-making  between  the  parent  and  the  child. 

Second,  the  focus  of  these  studies  has  been  more  psychological 
in  nature  than  sociological.  And  the  studies  with  a sociological  focus 
have  not  examined  the  internal  structure  of  the  parent-child  interactions 
as  much  as  the  determinants  in  the  society  at  large  of  the  parents' 
behavior.  Thus,  there  is  a strong  tradition  of  research  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  social  class  to  the  type  of  parental  discipline  of  the 
child,  (cf.  Kohn,  1959a,  b,  1963;  Kohn  and  Carroll,  1964.)  The  studies 
with  a psychological  focus  have  examined  the  determinants  in  the  parents' 
personalities  of  different  types  of  parental  authority  or  the  personality 
consequences  for  the  child  of  these  different  patterns  (e.g.,  Hart, 

1957).  The  latter  category  includes  studies  on  personality  traits  of 
children  (W atson,  1957),  their  achievement  motivation  and  academic 
achievement  (Hoffman,  1960;  Morrow  and  Wilson,  1961;  S t rod tbeck, 1958) , 
or  their  relationships  with  their  peers  (Bronfenbrenner , 1961;  Hoffman, 
Rosen  and  Lippitt,  1960) . * 

Thirdly,  most  studies  have  studied  a younger  age  group  than  the 
one  represented  in  this  study.  The  general  assumption  shared  by 
investigators  in  the  field,  even  by  those  who  study  adolescents,  is  that 
parental  behavior  remains  more  or  less  constant  through  time  and  that 
the  same  patterns  characterize  the  parent's  behavior  toward  his  young 
child  and  toward  that  same  child  when  an  adolescent.  This  assumption 
is  questionable.  There  are  very  few  longitudinal  studies  of  parental 
behavior.  The  results  from  the  Berkeley  Growth  Study  indicate  that  there 


*These  studies  will  bet  reviewed  in  detail  in  Chapter  9. 

^Exceptions  are  Bronfenbrenner  (1961) , Morrow  and  Wilson  (1961)  and 
Stone  and  Landis  (1953) . 
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is  a certain  amount  of  consistency  for  boys  but  no  correlation  at  all 
for  girls  in  the  behavior  of  the  mother  toward  her  child  at  a young 
age  with  her  behavior  at  adolescence  (Bay ley  and  Schaeffer,  1960). 

Elder  (1962,  1963)  did  investigate  the  issue  under  study  here 
the  implications  of  parental  decision-making  patterns  for  other  dimensions 
of  parent-child  interaction.  He  found  that  both  boys  and  girls  are 
more  likely  to  identify  with  the  parent  they  perceive  as  democratic 
(Elder,  1963)  and  that,  again  for  both  sexes,  affection  toward  both 
parents  is  related  to  authority  pattern  in  a curvilinear  fashion 
(Elder,  1962).  Adolescents  feel  closest  to  parents  they  perceive  as 
democratic  and  most  distant  from  the  authoritarian  and  the  permissive. 
Thus,  he  did  not  find  a sex  difference  in  the  effects  of  authority  pat- 
terns. Other  investigators  who  have  focused  on  the  psychological  con- 
sequences of  authority  patterns  have  found  such  differences. 

Bronfenbrenner  (1961)  writes  in  a review  of  his  own  research  on  the 
familial  antecedents  of  responsibility  and  leadership  in  adolescents 
that 

The  most  striking  and  consistent  feature  of  our  results 
was  the  contrasting  pattern  of  relationships  for  the  two 
sexes.. .both  extremes  of  either  affection  or  discipline  were 
deleterious  for  all  children,  but  that  process  of  socializa- 
tion entailed  somewhat  different  risks  for  the  two  sexes. 

Girls  are  especially  susceptible  to  the  detrimental  influence 
of  over -protect ion;  boys  to  the  ill  effects  of  insufficient 
parental  discipline  and  support. (p.  32) 

Despite  Elder's  findings,  in  this  study  the  relationship  of  parental 
authority  to  the  other  family  patterns  will  be  examined  separately  for 
boys  and  for  girls. 

The  dimensions  of  family  life  which  we  distinguish  in  addition  to 
authority  include  the  amount  of  communication  between  parent  and  adoles- 
cent, the  adolescent's  reliance  on  his  parents  for  advice,  the  affective 
quality  of  the  relationship  and  modelling  of  parents,  all  as  reported 
by  the  adolescent. 

In  contrast  to  the  strong  cross-cultural  differences  observed  in 
the  distribution  of  family  patterns  (as  discussed  in  Chapter  7)  the 
relationships  of  authority  to  the  other  family  patterns  follow  identical 
trends  in  both  the  United  States  and  Denmark. 

Both  with  respect  to  mother  and  father,  the  adolescent  is  more 
likely  to  report  positive  interactions  on  each  family  pattern  if  he 
perceives  that  parental  authority  is  democratic  rather  than  authoritarian 
or  permissive.  In  almost  every  way,  democratic  family  structures  imply 
a more  open,  more  trusting,  warmer  and  undoubtedly  better  relationship 
between  the  adolescents  and  their  parents. 


TABLE  8-1 


Maternal  Authority  and  Other  Dimensions  of  Interaction 
with  Mother,  by  Sex  and  Country 


UNITED  STATES 


DENMARK 


Maternal  Authority 

Percent  of  Adolescents  Author-  Demo-  Permis- 

itarian  cratic  sive  __ 


Maternal  Authority 

Author-  Demo-  Permis- 
itarian  cratic  sive 


COMMUMICATICM 

Who  feel  their  mother 

"always"  explain  her 
decisions1 

Boys  19 

Girls  20 

Wiio  talk  over  "most" 
or  "all"  their  problems 
with  their  mother1 

Boys  28 

Girls  42 


RELIANCE 

Who  depend  "very  much" 
or  "quite  a bit"  on 
their  mother  for  advice 
and  guidance1 

Boys  45 

Girls  64 


Score  on  index  of  reliance 


on  mother^ 

Boys  1.94 

Girls  3.35 


"quite"  close  to  mother1 

Boys  61 

Girls  57 

Who  enjoy  doing  things 
with  mother 

Boys-  many  27 

quite  a few  35 


40 

26 

28 

47 

30 

44 

33 

24 

53 

40 

42 

14 

45 

53 

25 

67 

31 

41 

66 

46 

55 

34 

51 

50 

33 

83 

44 

54 

68 

45 

1.98 

1.50 

1.97 

2.25 

1.74 

3.76 

2,67 

3.31 

3.08 

2.63 

65 

46 

52 

58 

33 

81 

43 

63 

80 

46 

28 

13 

25 

30 

13 

47 

33 

43 

42 

34 
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TABLE  3-1  (continued) 


UNITED  STATES 


DENMARK 


Maternal  Authority 

Percent  of  Adolescents  Author-  Demo-  Permis- 

Itarlan  cratlc  slve 


Maternal  Authority 

Author-  Demo-  Permls- 
ltarlan  cratlc  slve 


r 


i 


] 


LJ 


Affective  Relations  (cont.) 

57  37 

36  30 


Girls-  many  34 

quite  a few  38 


48  51  26 

39  42  36 


MODELLING 

Who  would  like  to  be  the 
kind  of  person  their 
mother  Is  In 

Boys-  most  ways 
many  ways 

Girls-  most  ways 
many  ways 

Boys  Total  N* 

Girls  Total  N- 


33 

33 

20** 

22 

30 

18 

47 

64 

37 

18 

18 

19 

(210) 

(172) 

(86) 

(201) 

(217) 

(82) 

28 

27 

22# 

38 

43 

34 

31 

39 

25 

29 

44 

36 

(76) 

(245) 

(125) 

(59) 

(328) 

(103) 

Pass  24/1-4,  14 

2 Pass  35P/18,  18A.  Pass  189/15 

All  differences  among  authority  patterns  within  each  country  significant 
at  a 001  (chi-square  test)  except  when  specified  otherwise. 

# 

not  significant 

£ 

significant  at  .05 

fcit 

significant  at  .01 
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TABLE  8-2 


Paternal  Authority  and  Other  Dimensions  of  Interaction 
with  Father,  by  Sex  and  Country 


UNITED  STATES  DENMARK 

Paternal  Authority  Paternal  Authority 

Percent  of  Adolescents  Author-  Demo-  Permis-  Author-  Demo-  Permis 

itarian  era tic  sive  itarian  cratic  sive 

COMMUNICATION 
Who  feel  their  father 
"always"  explain  his 
decisions1 
Boys 
Girls 


18 

35 

16 

30 

41 

27 

11 

33 

19 

21 

42 

20 

Who  talk  over  their 
problems  with  their 
father1 

Boys-  most  or  all 
some 

Girls-  most  or  all 
some 


RELIANCE 

Who  depend  "very  much" 
or  "quite  a bit"  on 
their  father  for  advice 
and  guidance1 
Boys 
Girls 


40 

40 

25 

29 

42 

20 

26 

37 

22 

7 

19 

6 

7 

29 

12 

22 

38 

14 

41 

43 

27 

45 

62 

23 

64 

58 

35 

36 

62 

23 

44 

57 

19 

Score  on  index  of  reliance 
on  father2 


Boys 

1.48 

1.33 

.85 

Girls 

.53 

.71 

.29 

AFFECTIVE  QUALITY 

Who  feel  "extremely"  or 
"quite"  close  to  father1 
Boys 

57 

68 

32 

Girls 

37 

68 

34 

Who  enjoy  doing  things 
with  father1 
Boys 

43 

52 

27 

Girls 

19 

40 

19 

2.14  2.12  1.52 

1.31  1.31  .74 


63  58  41* 

46  63  36 


49  57  29 

34  48  18 


Mata 
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TABLE  8*2  (continued) 


UNITED  STATES  DENMARK 


Paternal  Authority  Paternal  Authority 


Percent  of  Adolescents 

Author- 

itarian 

Demo- 

cratic 

Permis- 

sive 

Author- 

itarian 

Demo- 

cratic 

Permis- 

sive 

MODELLING 

Who  would  like  to  be  the 
kind  of  person  their 
father  is  in 

Boys-  most  ways 

46 

46 

29 

46 

44 

37* 

many  ways 

21 

28 

16 

32 

38 

27 

Girls-  most  ways 

27 

40 

28 

27 

36 

18 

many  ways 

18 

26 

12 

0 

43 

45 

37 

Boys  Total  N* 

(240) 

(142) 

(77) 

(157) 

(202) 

(82) 

Girls  Total  N- 

(263) 

(133) 

(93) 

(122) 

(247) 

(114) 

Pass  188;  Pass  24B 
2 Pass  35P/22B 

All  differences  * among  authority  patterns  within  each  country  significant 
at  .001  (chi-square  test)  except  when  specified  otherwise. 

* 

significant  at  .05 


n 


u 
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Tables  8-1  and  8-2  show  that  when  an  adolescent  in  either  country 
reports  that  his  (or  her)  mother  or  father  is  democratic,  he. is 

Concerning  communicat ion : 

more  likely  to  feel  that  his  mother  and  father  "always" 
explain  their  decisions  to  him. 

more  likely  to  feel  that  he  can  talk  over  "most  or  all"  his 
problems  with  his  mother  and  his  father. 

Concerning  reliance  on  his  parents: 

more  likely  to  say  that  he  depends  "quite  a bit"  or  "very  much" 
on  his  mother  or  father  for  advice  and  guidance. 

more  likely  to  get  a high  score  on  the  index  of  reliance  on 
his  mother  or  father. 

Concerning  the  affective  quality  of  the  interactions: 

more  likely  to  feel  "quite"  or  "extremely"  close  to  his 
mother  or  father. 

more  likely  to  enjoy  doing  "many"  things  with  his  mother 
or  father. 

Concerning  modelling: 

more  likely  to  want  to  be  the  kind  of  person  his  mother  and 
father  are  in  "most  ways." 

In  both  countries,  the  interrelationship  of  authority  to  the  other 
family  variables  follows  more  uniform  patterns  for  girl6  than  for  boys. 
Boys,  like  girls,  are  most  distant  from  parents  they  perceive  as  per- 
missive. Among  boys,  however,  the  differences  between  the  authoritarian 
and  the  democratic  patterns  are  often  attenuated  and  sometimes  the  ' 
authoritarian  pattern  leads  to  more  positive  interactions  than  the 
democratic.  This  is  particularly  true  as  concerns  the  father.1  The 
areas  of  beys'  interaction  with  their  mothers,  in  which  the  differences 
between  the  authoritarian  and  the  democratic  pattern  are  reduced, 
include  modelling  (the  boy's  desire  to  be  the  same  kind  of  person  as 
his  mother) ,2  affective  quality  (his  enjoyment  of  doing  things  with 


^These  sex  differences  are  more  in  accord  with  Bronf enbrenner ' s findings 
than  with  Elder's. 

^Elder  (1963)  found  that  boys  like  girls  were  more  likely  to  identify 
with  the  parents  they  perceived  to  be  democratic.  The  discrepancy  between 
his  findings  and  ours  may  be  due  to  the  differences  between  Elder's  defini- 
tions of  types  of  parental  authority  and  the  definitions  used  in  the 
present  study  (discussed  in  Ch.  7,  p.io  )• 
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her  and  the  degree  of  closeness  he  feels  toward  her) 9 the  score  of 
reliance  on  his  mother  for  advice  and  guidance  (in  the  United  States 
only)  or  how  much  he  subjectively  feels  he  can  depend  upon  her  for 
advice  (in  Denmark)  • 

As  regards  the  boy's  perceptions  of  the  father 9 there  are  instances 
in  which  the  differences  between  the  democratic  and  the  authoritarian 
pattern  are  not  only  attenuated  but  in  which  the  authoritarian  pattern 
leads  to  more  positive  behavior  by  the  son  toward  the  father  than  the 
democratic.  Thus,  in  the  United  States,  boys  who  perceive  their  fathers 
as  authoritarian  show  a higher  index  of  reliance  on  the  father  than  boys 
with  democratic  fathers.  In  Denmark,  the  authoritarian  pattern  is  more 
likely  than  the  democratic  or  the  permissive  to  be  associated  with 
closeness  between  father  and  son  and  to  the  son's  experiencing  that  he 
can  depend  upon  his  father  for  advice. 

Children  with  permissive  mothers  or  fathers  are  least  likely  to  give 
positive  responses  on  the  other  dimensions  of  family  life,  with  the 
exception  of  frequency  of  maternal  explanations.  Permissive  parents 
provide  more  explanations  than  the  authoritarians,  although  they  provide 
fewer  explanations  than  democratic  parents.  In  all  other  respects, 
the  permissive  pattern  leads  to  most  distance  between  parent  and  child. 

The  democratic  pattern  leads  most  often  to  greatest  closeness. 

Boys  and  girls  react  somewhat  differently  to  each  parent.  In  both 
countries,  girls  react  more  positively  than  boys  to  a democratic  pattern 
in  the  mother  and  boys  react  more  positively  than  girls  to  an  author- 
itarian pattern  in  the  father.  This  can  be  seen  from  examining  Tables 
8-1  and  8-2  and  the  percentage  differences'displayed  below.  The  percentage 
differences  in  positive  answers  to  family  patterns  between  boys  and  girls 
were  averaged  across  all  family  patterns  listed  on  the  left  in  Tables  8-1 
and  8-2  for  each  of  the  types  of  maternal  and  paternal  authority  patterns. 
Positive  differences  indicate  that  girls  feel  closer  to  the  parent  than 
boys;  negative  differences  that  they  feel  less  close  to  the  parent  than 
boys.  These  average  percentage  differences  are  displayed  below. 

In  both  countries  the  largest  differences  in  favor  of  boys  appear  when 
father  is  authoritarian  and  in  favor  of  girls  when  the  mother  is  democratic. 
* * 

Average  Percentage  Differences  Between  Boys* and  Girls'  Positive 
Responses  Across  Family  Patterns,  by  parental  Authority  and  Country* 


Maternal  Authority 

paternal  Authority 

Author  i* 

- Demo- 

Permis- 

Author i* 

- Demo- 

Per mis- 

tarian 

cratic 

sive 

tarian 

cratic 

sive 

United 

States 

67. 

207. 

117. 

-167. 

-57. 

-47. 

Denmark 

27. 

9% 

87. 

-167. 

-77. 

-117. 

*Positive 

differences  indicate  that  girls 

feel  closer  to  the  parent 

boys;  negative  differences  that  they  feel  less  close  than  boys.  Based 
on  Tables  8-1  and  8-2. 


While  no  cross-cultural  differences  appear  for  the  father,  some 
differences  appear  for  the  mothers  In  the  United  States,  having  a 
democratic  mother  seems  to  make  more  difference  for  a girl  as  compared 
to  boys  than  it  does  in  Denmark.  Looking  at  Table  8-1,  we  see  that  it 
leads  to  more  verbal  interaction,  greater  closeness,  greater  reliance 
and  greater  desire  to  be  the  same  kind  of  person  as  the  mother  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Denmark. 

The  striking  aspect  of  these  results  is  the  remarkable  similarity 
that  appears  in  the  United  States  and  in  Denmark  in  the  relationship 
which  authority  pattern  bears  to  the  other  family  variables,  and  in  the 
instances  in  which  this  relationship  is  consistent  or  inconsistent. 
Authority  pattern  is  always  related  in  the  curvilinear  fashion  to  the 
other  family  variables  in  the  case  of  girls  in  both  countries.  The 
difference  between  the  authoritarian  and  the  democratic  patterns  are  very 
much  reduced  in  the  case  of  boys  in  both  countries.  Generally,  chil- 
dren of  democratic  parents  feel  closer  to  their  parents  than  children 
with  authoritarian  or  permissive  parents.  However,  the  difference  in 
closeness  between  democratic  and  authoritarian  parents  for  the  girls  is 
greater  than  this  difference  for  boys. 

Certainly,  in  both  countries,  boys  and  girls  who  perceive  their 
parents  to  be  democratic  have  a more  positive  image  of  their  parents 
than  others.  Adolescents  were  asked  several  questions  about  how  they 
felt  about  their  parents.  Since  these  questions  do  not  differentiate 
between  mother  and  father,  we  have  examined  the  implication  of  the 
joint  maternal  and  paternal  authority  patterns  on  these  attitudes.  We 
restricted  the  analysis  to  intact  families  in  which  both  parents  shared 
a particular  authority  pattern.  As  shown  in  Table  8-3  adolescents  who 
perceive  both  their  parents  to  be  democratic  are  least  likely  to  feel 


*Type  of  authority  pattern,  as  determined  by  our  questions,  ranges  on  a 
continuum  of  parental  participation  in  the  decision-making  process, 
from  most  participation  (in  the  authoritarian  pattern)  to  joint  partici- 
pation (democratic  pattern)  to  least  participation  (permissive  pattern). 
However,  authority  pattern  is  related  in  a curvil inear  fashion  to  most  of 
the  interactional  variables  which  we  have  examined.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  authoritarian  pattern  is  linearly  related,  among  both 
boys  and  girls,  to  other  indicators  of  parental  control.  We  saw  in 
the  preceding  chapter  (Table  7-4)  that  the  number  of  rules  is  highest 
in  authoritarian  families  and  lowest  in  permissive  ones.  Similarly, 
the  greater  the  degree  of  authority,  the  greater  the  parental  pressure 
on  the  child  to  do  well  in  school.  Thus,  in  the  United  States,  59%  of 
the  students  who  perceive  their  mother  to  be  authoritarian  report  much 
pressure  from  their  mother  to  do  well  in  school  as  compared  to  48%  of 
the  democratic  or  38%  of  the  permissive.  Comparable  percentages  are 
obtained  in  Denmark.  The  same  trends  appear  in  both  countries  regarding 
the  relation  of  paternal  authority  to  paternal  pressure  (Pass  188/37-38). 


TABLE  8-3 


Attitudes  Toward  Parents  and  Joint  Parental 
Authority  Pattern,  by  Sex 


Joint  Parental  Authority  Pattern 
UNITED  STATES  DENMARK 


Percent  o£  Adolescents 


Author-  Demo-  Permis- 
itarian  cratic  sive 


Author*  Demo-  Fermis- 
itarlan  cratic  sive 


Who  feel  that  most  of 
their  opinions  are 
different  from  those 
of  their  parents 


Boys 

41 

33 

61* 

74 

52 

74* 

Total  N 

(116) 

(76) 

(36) 

(50) 

(143) 

(61) 

Girls 

47 

15 

40* 

86 

47 

71* 

Total  N 

(127) 

(W) 

(38) 

(29) 

(196) 

(58) 

Who  feel  quite  often 
that  their  parents 
are  old-fashioned 

Boys 

31 

23 

26 

35 

20 

36* 

Total  N 

(130) 

(83) 

(38) 

(55) 

(156) 

(66) 

Girls 

36 

7 

32* 

18 

5 

28* 

Total  N 

(137) 

(91) 

(41) 

(33) 

(212) 

(65) 

Pass  190/05,09. 

Differences  among  authority  patterns  within  each  country  and  for  each  sex 
significant  at  .05  level  (chi-square  test). 


that  they  hold  opinions  that  differ  from  their  parents  or  to  think  that 
their  parents  are  old -fashioned.  As  we  saw  in  Chapter  7,  adolescents 
who  perceive  both  parents  as  democratic  also  are  more  satisfied  with 
the  amount  of  freedom  that  they  have  from  their  parents  (7-16). 

In  contrast  to  the  data  on  interaction  patterns  (Tables  8-1  and 
8-2)  children  of  perceived  permissive  parents  do  not  hold  less 
positive  attitudes  toward  their  parents  than  children  of  authoritar- 
ian parents.  Although,  once  again,  American  boys  who  view  their 
parents  as  permissive  feel  most  utrcugly  that  their  opinions  differ 
from  their  parents. 

The  finding  of  greatest  communication  with  and  closeness  to  demo- 
cratic parents  and  most  distance  from  the  permissive  is  in  accord  with 
empirical  findings  from  other  family  studies  and  experimental  studies  of 
small  group  behavior  (Lewin,  Lippitt  and  White,  1938).  Elder  (1962) 
asked  the  adolescents  in  his  study  whether  they  felt  unwanted  by  their 
parents.  The  highest  proportion  replying  in  the  affirmative  for  both 
parents  (57%)  was  found  among  adolescents  who  perceived  their  parents 
as  laissez-faire*  and  the  next  largest  (41%)  among  those  whose  parents 
were  defined  as  autocratic.  Elder  (1962)  cites  an  earlier  study  by 
Baldwin,  Kalhorn  and  Breese  (1945)  suggesting  that  parents  can  reject 
their  children  in  two  ways,  either  by  controlling  them  tightly  or  by 
ignoring  them.  Certainly,  the  same  conclusions  emerge  from  our  data. 

We  also  find  a sex  difference  in  that  the  democratic  pattern  is  more 
beneficial  for  girls  than  for  boys  and  the  authoritarian  more  bene- 
ficial for  boys  than  for  girls  (although,  even  for  boys,  the  democratic 
pattern  is  superior  to  the  autocratic). 

II.  Authority  Pattern  and  Parental  Control; 

We  noted  in  Chapter  7 that  the  authoritarian  parent  has  many  more 
rules  for  his  child  than  either  the  democratic  or  the  permissive. 

Is  the  authoritarian  parent  more  successful  than  other  parents  in  enforcing 
these  rules  to  gain  compliance  from  the  adolescent?  Are  the  parents1 
wishes  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  adolescents  when  parents  are 
authoritarian  than  when  they  are  democratic? 

The  answer  is  negative.  The  evidence  for  this  is  twofold  and  de- 
rives from:  (1)  the  adolescent* s subjective  report  of  whether  he  acts 

according  to  his  parents'  wishes  and  (2)  a more  objective  evaluation  of 
how  his  behavior,  in  certain  areas,  complies  with  the  rules  that  parents 
have  for  him. 

The  subjective  evaluation  by  the  adolescent  would  indicate  that  the 
most  effective  form  of  parental  control  over  the  child  is  the  democratic, 
especially  among  girls.  The  adolescents  were  asked  what  they  would 
do  if  their  parents  were  to  object  to  some  of  their  friends:  would  they 

continue  to  see  them  openly,  would  they  see  them  secretly  or  would  they 
see  their  friends  less?  Since  the  question  asked  about  parents  in 
general,  the  joint  mother  and  father  authority  pattern  was  considered. 

As  6hown  in  Table  8-4,  the  largest  proportion  reporting  that  they  would 
see  their  friends  less  appears  among  adolescent  girls  who  perceive  both 
parents  as  democratic;  the  smallest  proportion  appears  among  boys  and 
girls  who  perceive  their  parents  as  permissive.  For  boys,  in  Denmark, 
no  difference  appears  between  the  authoritarian  and  democratic  patterns; 


TABLE  8-4 


What  Would  Adolescent  Do  if  Parents  Objected  to  Friends  by  Joint 
Authority  Pattern,  by  Sex  and  Country 


Joint  Parental  Authority  Pattern 
UNITED  STATES  DENMARK 


Adolescent  would 
see  friends 

Author- 

itarian 

Demo- 

crat! 

BOYS 

Less 

54% 

497. 

Secretly 

5 

1 

Openly 

41 

50 

Total  N 

(153) 

(90) 

GIRLS 

Less 

557. 

717. 

Secretly 

5 

1 

Openly 

40 

28 

Total  N 

(148) 

(96) 

Permis- 

sive 

Author- 

itarian 

Demo- 

cratic 

Permis 

sive 

337. 

417. 

41% 

197. 

2 . 

10 

5 

7 

64 

49 

54 

74 

(42) 

(63) 

(161) 

(68) 

457. 

477. 

557. 

227. 

7 

12 

2 

6 

48 

41 

43 

72 

(42) 

(32) 

(210) 

(68) 

Pass  190/11 

All  differences  among  authority  patterns  for  each  sex  and  within  each 
country  significant  at  .01  level  (chi-square  test) 
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in  the  United  States,  there  is  a slight  suggestion  that  the  authori- 
tarian patterns  may  be  slightly  more  effective  than  the  democratic. 

The  previously  noted  cultural  difference1  between  the  two  countries 
persists:  in  almost ‘each  of  the  family  types,  more  Danish  children  than 

American  would  continue  to  see  their  friends,  this  despite  the  fact 
that  the  democratic  pattern  of  power  exchange  between  parent  and  child 
is  the  modal  one  in  Denmark,  and  is  more  common  than  in  the  United 
States.  This  cross-cultural  effect  is  especially  pronounced  among  boys 
who  are  treated  in  an  authoritarian  manner  by  their  parents , many  more 
such  American  than  Danish  boys  would  comply  with  their  parents'  wishes. 

For  girls,  the  effect  is  more  pronounced  for  those  who  are  treated 
democratically  or  permissive ly  by  their  parents;  many  more  such  American 
girls  than  Danish  girls  would  comply  with  their  parents'  wishes.  These 
cross-cultural  sex  differences  follow  the  trends  that  were  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  chapter.  As  compared  to  Danish  boys,  American  boys  are 
more  responsive  to  an  authoritarian  pattern;  as  compared  to  Danish 
girls,  American  girls  are  more  responsive  to  a democratic  pattern. 

Under  conditions  of  authoritarian  or  permissive  parental  authority, 
adolescents  are  more  likely  to  rebel  against  parental  wishes.  Since 
each  of  these  patterns  is  more  frequent  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Denmark,  we  would  expect  more  rebelliousness  in  the  United  States.  Yet, 
we  do  not  find  it,  except  in  the  one  case  of  boys  with  permissive  mothers. 
A possible  explanation  for  this  might  be  that  giving  up  friends  is  more 
difficult  in  Denmark  than  in  the  United  States.  The  implications  of 
family  structure  seem  to  be  the  same  in  the  two  societies,  but  in  this 
one  respect  they  differ.  This  could  mean  that  the  meaning  of  friendship 
is  different  in  the  two  societies.  Attachments  to  friends  might  be 
stronger  in  Denmark  than  in  the  United  States.  A particular  reason  ter 
thinking  that  this  is  the  case  is  that  in  the  Danish  school  system, 
children  are  with  the  same  group  all  the  way  through,  and  in  some  cases 
from  elementary  through  secondary  school,  whereas  the  American  system 
treats  child  more  as  individuals,  sending  each  to  pursue  his  own  pro- 
gram. 


In  an  analysis  of  the  same  question,  Elder  (1963)  also  found  that 
adolescents  were  most  likely  to  say  that  they  would  stop  seeing  their 
friends  under  conditions  of  joint  democratic  parental  power.  In  con- 
trast to  the  findings  here,  adolescent  boys  in  Elder's  study  were  more 
receptive  to  the  joint  democratic  than  to  the  joint  authoritarian  pat- 
tern. The  discrepancy  between  the  two  studies  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  Elder's  definitions  of  authority  patterns  are  somewhat 
different  from  ours.  He  includes  in  the  democratic  category  a type  of 
parent  we  include  in  the  authoritarian.  Elder  (1963)  examined  the 


*See  Chapter  7,  Table  7-10. 

*We  discussed  this .point  in  Chapter  7 (footnote  1,  p.  1Q>  when  we  pointed 
out  that  we  restrict  our  democratic  category  to  the  answer  "We  make  the 
decision  jointly,"  while  Bowerman  and  Elder  include  the  following  two 
items t ."I  have  considerable  opportunity  to  make  my  own  dec is ion » but  my 
mother/ father  has  the  final  word"  and  "My  opinions  are  as  important  as 
my  mother's/ father's  in  deciding  what  I should  do." 
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relationship  between  authority  pattern  and  compliance  to  the  parents' 
wishes  controlling  for  frequency  of  parental  explanations.  He  found 
that  adolescents  were  most  likely  to  say  that  they  would  stop  seeing 
their  friends  when  their  parents  were  democratic  and  also  explained 
th<?ir  rules  frequently  (Table  3,  p.  59).  Variations  in  compliance  by 
degree  cf  power  were  particularly  pronounced  upon  conditions  of  infre- 
quent explanations.  Frequency  of  explanation  made  least  difference  in 
the  democratic  pattern.  Elder  (1963)  concludes  that  "as  structural 
asymmetry  increases  in  parent-child  relations  toward  either  auto- 
cratic control  or  permissiveness,  obedience  to  paternal  rules  becomes 
increasingly  contingent  on  explanatory  efforts  by  parents1.1  (p.  60) 

Similar  findings  are  obtained  in  this  study.  Table  8-5  shows  that, 
at  each  intensity  of  maternal  power,  adolescent  boys  and  girls  in  the 
United  States  and  adolescent  girls  in  Denmark  are  most  likely  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  parents'  wishes  when  the  mother  provides  many 
explanations  than  when  she  provides  few.*  Among  Danish  boys,  no  dif- 
ferences appear  between  high  and  low  explaining  democratic  mothers. 

Among  Danish  girls,  no  differences  appear  between  high  and  low  explaining 
permissive  mothers.  As  Elder,  we  find  that  variations  in  compliance 
by  degree  of  power  are  particularly  pronounced  under  conditions  of  in- 
frequent explanations  for  boys  and  girls  in  Denmark,  and  for  girls  in 
the  United  States.  For  American  boys,  by  contrast,  the  opposite  is  true. 
The  effect  of  authority  is  particularly  Important  under  conditions  of 
frequent  explanations.  This  suggests  that  American  boys  require  more 
constraints  than  other  adolescents  to  adopt  their  parents'  rules.  It 
would  6eem  that  American  boys  require  not  only  high  justifications  for 
the  parents'  rules  but  also  very  strong  controls  and  limits  on  the  part 
of  their  parents  in  order  for  them  to  carry  out  their  parents'  wishes. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  different  authority  patterns  does  not 
vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  child.  (Data  not  presented.) 

While  the  child's  subjective  report  suggests  that  the  democratic 
pattern  is  the  most  effective  form  of  parental  control,  findings  based 
on  an  independent  assessment  of  the  child's  compliance  with  his  mother's 
wishes  are  inconclusive.  The  mother's  typical  power  relation  to  her 
child  seems  to  have  little  influence  on  the  degree  of  success  she 
encounters  in  leading  her  child  to  behave  in  accordance  with  the  rtsl© 
she  has  laid  out  for  him.  We  discussed  in  Chapter  7 the  relationship 
between  the  existence  of  a family  rule  in  a particular  area  and  the 
adolescent's  behavior  in  that  area.  Three  such  areas  were  investigated. 


1 

We  do  not  present  the  data  for  the  joint  parental  authority  patterns 
and  joint  frequency  of  explanations  for  the  number  of  cases  in  many 
of  the  cells  is  very  small.  But  the  same  general  trend  appears.  In 
each  joint  authority  pattern,  frequency  of  explanation  increases  the 
adolescent's  compliance  with  the  parents'  wishes. 
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TABLE  8-5 


What  Would  Adolescent  do  if  Parents  Objected  to  Friends  by  Maternal  Authority 
Patterns  and  Explanation  for  Rules,  by  Sex  and  Country 


Maternal  Authority  and  Frequency  of  Explanations 


Pass  189/18;  232/01 
* p (.05  (chi-square  test) 
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Percent  of  Adolescents 
Who  Would  See  Their 
Friends  Less 

Authoritarian 

High  Low 
Exol.  Exol. 

Democratic 

High  Low 
Exol.  Exol. 

Permissive 

High  Low 
Exol.  Exol 

UNITED  STATES 

Boys 

58 

44* 

48 

42 

28 

23 

Total  N 

(112) 

(98) 

(128) 

(43) 

(46) 

(40) 

Girls 

61 

44* 

69 

61 

55 

26* 

Total  N 

(95) 

(106) 

(172) 

(44) 

(49) 

(31) 

DENMARK 

Boys 

39 

31 

41 

44 

28 

19 

Total  N 

(49) 

(26) 

(209) 

(32) 

(92) 

(32) 

Girls 

56 

29 

S3 

40 

19 

21 

Total  N 

(34) 

(24) 

(287) 

(35) 

(74) 

(29) 

IN 


Since  the  authoritarian  pattern  has  somewhat  different  implications 
for  boys  and  girls  in  both  countries*  the  effect  of  authority  was  con- 
sidered separately  for  boys  and  girls. 

In  both  countries*  there  appears  to  be  a slight  tendency  for  the 
democratic  pattern  to  be  more  effective  among  girls  with  respect  to  the 
two  rules  which  deal  with  regulation  of  expenditure  of  time. (Table  8-6) 
Except  for  the  case  where  Danish  girls  have  a rule  about  homework, 
the  differences  are  very  slight  and  none  are  statistically  significant. 
With  respect  to  the  third  rule*  that  about  going  steady,  the  authori- 
tarian pattern  seems  to  be  more  effective  than  the  democratic  or  the 
permissive  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  the  United  States  and  for  girls 
in  Denmark.  However,  the  greater  tendency  for  children  of  democratic 
mothers  to  do  more  homework  is  also  observed  in  those  families  in  which 
the  mother  has  no  rule  about  homework;  there  is  a relationship  between 
authority  pattern  and  amount  of  homework  that  is  independent  of  whether 
or  not  the  mother  has  a rule  about  homework. (Data  not  presented)  In 
the  case  of  going  steady*  the  effect  of  parent  authority  on  carrying  out 
the  desired  behavior  is  apparent  only  when  the  parent  has  a specific 
rule  about  not  going  steady. 

Therefore*  we  conclude  that*  while  the  authoritarian  parent  has 
more  rules  than  other  parents*  he  is  not  necessarily  more  effective 
in  getting  his  child  to  do  what  he  wishes.  From  the  adolescent's  subjec- 
tive perspective*  the  democratic  parent  seems  in  this  respect  to  be 
the  most  effective. 

III.  Crucial  Component  of  Authority  Pattern; 

What  is  it  about  the  democratic  pattern  of  parental  authority  that 
produces  the  associations  we  observed  with  other  patterns  of  parent- 
child  interaction?  The  answer  seems  to  be  mainly  that  democratic  parents 
provide  more  explanations  for  their  decisions  and  rules  than  other 
types  of  parents  and  that  children  with  democratic  parents  feel  closer 
to  their  parents.  We  have  noted  that  parental  power  is  very  highly 
related  to  the  frequency  of  parental  explanation  and  to  the  child's 
experienced  closeness  to  his  parents  (Tables  8-1  and  8-2).  Frequency 
of  parental  explanations  and  adolescent  closeness  to  parents  are  them- 
selves highly  intercorrelated  and  highly  related  to  many  of  the  family 
variables  we  have  been  examining*  such  as  communication  with  parents, 
reliance  on  parents  for  advice  and  guidance*  and  modelling  of  parents. 
Matrices  of  intercorrelations  of  selected  family  items  by  sex  of  parent 
and  sex  of  child  are  presented  in  Table  8-7A  for  the  United  States  and 
Table  8-7B  for  Denmark.  The  intercorrelations  are  high*  identical  in 
both  countries  and  with  respect  to  both  parents.  The  greater  the  fre- 
quency of  parental  explanations,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  the 
adolescent  talking  problems  over  with  his  parents  and  depending  upon  his 
parents  for  advice.  For  example*  the  association  between  maternal 
explanation  and  talking  problems  over  with  mother*  as  measured  by  Tau-beta* 
is  .263  for  boys  and  .327  for  girls  in  the  United  States  and  .3 65  and 
.330  in  Denmark.  Similarly,  in  both  countries,  the  closer  the  adoles- 
cent feels  to  his  parents*  the  more  likely  is  he  to  bring  his  problems 
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TABLE  8-7A 


Intercorrelations*  of  Selected  Parent-Adolescent  Interaction  Variables 
for  Mother  and  Father,  by  Sex  of  Adolescent  ia  the  UNITED  STATES 


BOYS 


Intercorrelations 

for 

Father  Items 
Below  Diagonal 


Intercorrelations 

for 

Father  Items 
Below  Diagonal 


Passes  163;  184 

The  top  half  of  each  table  represents  intercorrelations  among 
mother  itmes  and  the  bottom  half  intercorrelations  among  father 
items • 

* 

As  measured  by  Tau-beta.  All  significant  at  .05  level  or  above. 


Intercorrelations  for  Mother  Items  Above  Diagonal 


Explanation 

Talking 

Depending 

Closeness 

Be  Like 

Explanation 

.263 

.141 

.215 

.182 

Talking 

.360 

.373 

.400 

.336 

Depending 

.284 

.459 

.373 

.304 

Closeness 

.301 

.454 

.419 

.374 

Be  Like 

.218 

.380 

.305 

t 

.487 

GIRLS 

Intercorrelations  for  Mother  Items  Above  Diagonal 


• 

Explanation 

Talking 

Depending 

Closeness 

Be  Like 

Explanation 

.327 

.291 

.349 

.320 

Talking 

.323 

.553 

.525 

.445 

Depending 

.309 

.413 

.534 

.431 

Closeness 

.358 

.415 

.489 

.526 

Be  Like 

.325 

i - 

.394 

.339 

— — 

.467 
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TABLE  8-7B 


Intercorrelations*of  Selected  Parent-Adolescent  Interaction  Variables 
for  Mother  and  Father,  by  Sex  of  Adolescent  in  DENMARK 


BOVS 

Intercorrelations  fcr  Mother  Items  Above  Diagonal 


Intercorrelations 

for 

Father  Items 
Below  Diagonal 


Intercorrelations  for  Mother  Items  Above  Diagonal 


In tercor relations 
for 

Father  Items 
Belcw  Diagonal 


D 


1 

Explanation 

Talking  j Depending 

Closeness 

Be  Like 

Explanation 

.330 

.241 

.258 

.274 

Talking 

.354 

*•» 

.328 

.254 

.268 

Depending 

.238 

.362 

.427 

.307 

Closeness 

.274 

.365 

.391 

.459 

Be  Like 

.267 

.335 

.329 

.468 

Passes  163; 184 

The  top  half  of  each  table  represents  intercorrelations  among 
mother  items  and  the  bottom  half  intercorrelations  among  father  items, 


As  measured  by  Tau-beta.  All  significant  at  .05  level  or  above, 
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to  them  and  to  depend  upon  them  for  advice  and  guidance  (Tables  8-7A 
and  8-7B) . However,  closeness  to  parents  is  itself  highly  related  to 
the  frequency  of  explanations  received  from  parents.  The  greater  the 
amount  of  communication  from  parent  to  child,  the  closer  the  child  feels 
to  his  parent  (Tables  8-7A  and  8-7B) • 

The  question  therefore  arises  as  to  what  is  the  respective  r#le 
played  by  parental  explanations  and  closeness  to  parents  in  the  observed 
associations  of  parental  authority  to  other  dimensions  of  parent-child 
interactions.  In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  examined  the  rela- 
tionship of  parental  authority  to  these  other  family  variables,  alter- 
nately holding  constant  frequency  of  explanations  and  closeness.  The 
cross-tabulations  indicate  that,  with  the  exception  of  permissive 
parents,  each  of  these  variables,  considered  separately,  seems  to  explain 
much  of  the  effect  of  parent  authority  on: 

- talking  problems  over  with  parents 

- depending  upon  them  for  advice 

- enjoying  doing  things  with  them 

- wanting  to  be  the  kind  of  person  the  parent  is 

- and  on  each  other:  closeness  on  explanation  and 

explanation  on  closeness. 

Selected  illustrative  data  are  presented  in  Tables  8-8  and  8-9. 

Table  8-8  shows  that  in  each  type  of  maternal  authority  pattern,  when 
the  adolescent  perceives  that  his  mother  provides  many  explanations 
for  her  rules  and  decisions,  the  adolescent  is  much  more  likely  to 
bring  his  problems  to  his  mother  than  when  he  perceives  that  the  parent 
provides  few  explanations.  (The  same  finding  holds  for  father.)  For 
example,  among  the  American  girls  with  democratic  mothers,  only  397. 
talk  their  problems  over  with  their  mothers  when  they  perceive  that 
she  provides  few  explanations  for  her  decisions  but  75%  do  when  they 
perceive  that  she  provides  many  explanations. 

Similarly,  within  each  authority  pattern,  the  child  is  more  likely 
to  depend  upon  the  parent  for  advice,  to  feel  close  to  him,  to  enjoy 
doing  things  with  the  parent  or  to  want  to  be  the  kind  of  person  the 
parent  is  when  he  provides  many  explanations  than  when  he  provides  few. 
The  very  same  results  were  obtained  by  Elder  (1963) • 

In  the  course  of  reviewing  the  literature  and  discussing  his  own 
results,  Elder  quotes  6mall-group  studies  that  suggest  that  it  is  not 
so  much  the  degree  of  power  as  the  legitimization  of  the  power  that  leads 
the  adolescent  to  have  favorable  attitudes  toward  his  parents.  Elder's 
dependent  variables  included  the  adolescent's  desire  to  be  like  his 
parents,  the  adolescent's  compliance  to  his  parents'  wishes  when  they 
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TABLE  8-3 


Talking  Problems  over  with  Mother,  Maternal  Authority  and 
Frequency  of  Maternal  Explanations,  by  Sex  and  Country 


Maternal  Authority  and  Frequency  of  Explanations 


Percent  of  Adolescents 

Authoritarian 

Democratic 

Permissive 

Talking  Most  Problems 

Over  with  Mother 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

LOW 

Expl. 

Expl. 

Expl. 

Expl. 

Expl . 

Expl. 

UNITED  STATES 

Boys 

37 

20* * 

49 

21* 

18 

10 

Total  N 

(98) 

(112) 

(127) 

(44) 

(45) 

(39) 

Girls 

60 

26* 

75 

39* 

39 

19* 

Total  N 

(95) 

(106) 

(173) 

(44) 

(49) 

(32) 

DENMARK 

Boys 

50 

39 

59 

16* 

33 

3* 

Total  N 

(50) 

(26) 

(213) 

(32) 

(93) 

(32) 

Gills 

46 

33 

71 

32* 

58 

14* 

Total  N 

(35) 

(24) 

(288) 

(38) 

(74) 

(29) 

Pass  46/09 

* Differences  between  high  and  low  explanations  within  each  sex  and  country 
group  significant  at  .05  level  (chi-square  test) 
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TABLE  8-9 


Talking  Problems  over  with  Mother  and  Maternal  Authority  and 

Closeness,  by  Sex  and  Country 


Maternal  Authority  and  Closeness 


Percent  of  Adolescents 

Authoritarian 

Democratic 

Permissive 

Talking  Most  Problems 

over  with  Mother 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

LOW 

Exvl. 

EXpXa 

Expl. 

Expl. 

Expl. 

Expl 

UNITED  STATES 

Boys 

38 

ii* 

53 

22* 

28 

2* 

Total  N 

(129) 

(81) 

(110) 

(44) 

(39) 

(44) 

Girls 

62 

15* 

78 

22* 

51 

15* 

Total  N 

(113) 

(86) 

(176) 

(41) 

(35) 

(46) 

DENMARK 

Boys 

48 

43 

61 

43* 

37 

19* 

Total  N 

(40) 

(37) 

(142) 

(103) 

(43) 

(85) 

Girls 

34 

18* 

73* 

52 

50 

43 

Total  N 

(37) 

(22) 

(229) 

(99) 

(48) 

(56) 

Pass  47C/653A 

Differences  between  high  and  low  explanations  within  each  sex  and  country 
group  significant  at  .03  level  (chi-square  test) 


disapproved  of  some  of  his  friends,1  and  autonomy,  that  is  the  "adoles- 
cent's independence  in  decision-making  and  feelings  of  self-confidence 
in  personal  goals  and  standards  of  behavior"  (1963,  p.  52).  Elder 
concludes  that  "positive  sentiments  toward  a power  agent  increases  as 
the  perceived  legitimacy  of  his  power  increases."  Explanation  of  rules 
by  the  parent  is  taken  as  an  expression  of  the  parents'  efforts  to 
legitimize  their  power. 

In  both  the  United  States  and  Denmark,  controlling  for  closeness 
leads  to  exactly  the  same  kind  of  results.  Within  each  authority  pat- 
tern, adolescents  who  feel  very  close  to  their  parents  have  more  posi- 
tive interactions  with  their  parents  than  adolescents  who  feel  more 
distant.  For  example,  78%  of  the  American  adolescent  girls  who  feel 
close  to  their  parents  bring  their  problems  to  them  a6  compared  to 
22%  of  those  who  do  not  feel  close.  Comparable  percentages  for  children 
of  authoritarian  parents  are  62 % and  15%.  (See  Table  8-9.)  Regardless 
of  the  frequency  of  explanation  or  degree  of  closeness,  children  with 
permissive  parents  talk  over  problems  the  least  with  their  parents 
(see  also  Tables  8-1  and  8-2) . Controlling  for  explanation  or  close- 
ness reduces  in  many  instances  the  initial  differences  between  the 
authoritarian  and  the  democratic  patterns. 

Weighted  effect  parameters^  were  computed  to  calculate  more  pre- 
cisely the  respective  contributions  of  authority,  explanation  and 
closeness  on  other  parent -adolescent  interactions.  Table  8-10 
presents  the  summary  tabulations  of  the  weighted  effects  of  maternal 
authority  pattern,  explanation  and  closeness  on  the  other  mother  pat- 
terns when  all  three  are  simultaneously  controlled.  With  two  excep- 
tions, maternal  authority  consistently  has  the  lowest  effect  and  close- 
ness to  mother  has  the  highest  effect.  The  effect  of  explanation  is 
generally  in  between.  The  effect  parameter  of  closeness  is  greater 
than  explanation  for  all  five  dependent  family  variables  in  the  United 
States  and  for  four  out  of  five  in  Denmark.  In  Denmark,  explanation 
is  more  important  than  closeness  with  respect  to  talking  one's  problems 
over  with  one's  mother.  This  suggests  that,  in  Denmark,  the  adoles- 
cent's discussion  of  his  problems  with  his  parents  is  associated  with 
the  amount  of  communication  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  In  the  United 
States,  it  seems  to  be  associated  with  the  feeling  of  closeness  that 
the  adolescent  has  toward  his  parent,  irrespective  of  the  parent's  verbal 
communicat ions . 


*This  particular  variable  was  discussed  in  the  preceding  section. 

^Weighted  effect  parameters  weigh  each  difference  between  proportions 
upon  which  the  estimates  are  based  by  the  inverse  of  the  variants  of 
the  difference.  (Coleman,  1964,  pp.  202-203.)  A program  is  now  avail 
able  tp  carry  out  this  procedure  on  the  computer  and  to  apply  the 
significance  test  devised  by  Coleman. 
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TABLE  8-10 


I Summary  Tabulations  of  Weighted  Effect  Parameters  of  Maternal 

I Authority  Pattern  on  Other  Maternal  Patterns  with  Maternal 

P Explanation  for  Decisions  and  Adolescent  Closeness  to 

| Mother  Controlled,  by  Country 

I — 

UNITED  STATES  DENMARK 

Unweighted  Effect  Estimates  of  Unweighted  Effect  Estimates  of 

Maternal  Maternal  Closeness  Maternal  Maternal  Closeness 

Authority  Explanation  to  Mother  Authority  Explanation  to  Mother 


i 

il  Effect  on: 


8 

8 

B 

D 

0 

D 

D 

G 

0 

0 

0 


Talking  problems  over 


with  mother 

.005 

.181* 

Depending  upon  mother 
for  advice 

.040 

.087 

Score  on  index  of 
reliance  on  mother 

.044 

.016 

Enjoying  doing  things 
with  mother 

-.020 

.119* 

Wanting  to  be  like 
mother 

.034 

.135* 

Based  on  data  from  Pass  65 


Significant  at  .05  level. 


.339* 

.083 

.307* 

.159* 

.382* 

.050 

.092* 

.218* 

.189* 

.026 

.053 

.174* 

.333* 

.108* 

.128* 

.241* 

.392* 

.007 

.066 

.343* 
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In  conclusion,  it  would  seem  that  in  both  countries,  democratic 
parents,  who  engage  their  child  actively  in  the  decision-making  process, 
provide  many  explanations  to  their  child  for  their  rules  and  explanations. 
This  in  turn  is  associated  with  feelings  of  closeness  between  parents 
and  child  and  allovis  the  child  to  have  a more  intimate  and  meaningful 
relationship  with  his  parents.  Authoritarian  and  permissive  parents 
are  less  likely  to  provide  explanations.  However,  when  they  do  and 
when  their  adolescent  children  feel  close  to  them,  the  children  will 
tend  to  feel  much  more  positive  toward  them.  The  distance  between  parent 
and  adolescent  is  greatest  in  permissive  families. 

The  Structure  of  Parent -Adolescent  Interactions:  A Nonmetric  Approach 

In  the  process  of  explaining  the  operation  of  parental  authority, 
we  discussed  some  of  the  interrelationships  among  other  parent-adoles- 
cent patterns  (see  Tables  8-7A  and  8-7B) . 

The  various  questionnaire  items  for  the  family  variables  were 
originally  selected  because  of  their  meaning  and  of  their  manifest 
relationship  to  certain  family  dimensions  we  were  interested  in  measuring: 
authority,  communication,  reliance,  affectivity  and  modelling. 

We  are  interested  in  the  internal  structures  of  families  and  in  how 
these  various  items  relate  to  each  other.  A relatively  new  technique, 
Kruskal * s (1964a,  b)  "Nonmetric  Multidimensional  Scaling,'  appears  to 
be  a promising  technique  for  studying  these  family  structures.  Briefly, 
this  technique  permits  the  representation  of  different  variables  (in 
the  present  case,  family  patterns)  geometrically  by  as  many  different 
points  so  that  the  distances  between  the  points  will  correspond  t0  ™ 
rank  order  of  their  similarity  to  each  other.  The  goal  of  the  technique 
is  not  necessarily  to  identify  separate  dimensions  in  the  data— such  as 
factor  analysis  would  allow,  for  instance --but  rather  to  display  ow 
far  or  how  close  the  different  items  stand  in  relation  to  each  other. 

The  items  which  are  highly  intercorrelated  will  be  closer  to  each 
other  on  the  graph  than  to  those  items  with  which  they  have  a lower 
correlation.2 

*We  thank  Professor  Charles  Kadushin  of  Columbia  University  for  intro- 
ducing us  to  the  technique  and  explaining  the  unwritten  rules  involved 
in  interpreting  the  results. 

2Kruskal's  fundamental  hypothesis  is  "that  dissimilarities  and  distances 
are  monotonically  related."  His  technique  involves  computing  that 
configuration  of  points  which  optimizes  the  goodness  of  fit.  For  any 
configuration  of  points,  the  technique  involves  performing  a monotonic 
regression  of  distance  upon  dissimilarity.  The  residual  variance  is 
normalized  and  is  called  stress.  "The  stress  measures  how  well  any 
configuration  fits  the  data."  The  solution  involves  finding  the  con- 
figuration with  a minimum  amount  of  stress.  This  is  done  by  successive 
approximations.  The  space  on  which  the  configurations  are  obtained  can 
be  mathematically  defined  as  having  one  or  more  dimensions.  The  author 
suggests  that  the  analysis  be  done  in  several  dimensions  and  that  a 
graph  be  plotted  to  show  the  dependence  of  minimum  stress  on  dimension. . . 

(continued  next  page) 
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This  technique  was  used  with  ten  mother  and  father  family  items 
(as  perceived  by  the  child) , for  boys  and  girls  combined.  (It  also  has 
been  used  for  each  sex  separately  and  the  results  obtained  are  very 
similar  to  those  for  the  total  sample.) 

The  following  items  were  used  in  the  scaling.  (The  number  codes 
identify  the  items  on  the  graphs.) 

1.  parental  decision  pattern 

2.  parental  explanation  for  decisions  and  rules 

3.  talking  problems  over  with  parent 

4.  depending  upon  parent  for  advice 

5.  index  of  reliance  on  parent  for  advic? 

6.  closeness  to  parent 

7.  enjoying  doing  things  with  parent 

8.  wanting  to  be  like  parent 

S.  number  of  rules  in  family 

10.  feeling  of  freedom  from  parents 


2 

(footnote  continued  from  previous  page) 

Good  data  sometimes  exhibit  a noticeable  elbow  in  the  curve,  thus 
pointing  to  the  appropriate  value  of  (number  of  dimensions) " (Kruskal, 
1964a,  p.  16) . One  should  be  careful  to  note  that  these  are  dimensions 
in  the  mathematical  sense* -referring  to  the  dimensions  of  the  space  in 
which  the  data  are  being  located--and  not  in  the  sociological  or 
psychological  sense.  A program  has  been  developed  to  carry  out  this 
procedure  on  the  computer. 

On  the  basis  of  experience  with  synthetic  and  engineering  data, 
the  following  criteria  have  been  set  up  to  evaluate  stress: 

.20  * poor  * 

.10  » fair 
.03  =*  good 
.00  = perfect 

It  is  generally  felt  that  these  criteria  are  too  rigorous  for 
the  kinds  of  data  obtained  in  social  science  research. 

No  clear-cut  rules  are  given  for  the  interpretation  of  the  data. 
They  are  generally  interpreted  on  the  bases  of  the  visual  configurations 
obtained  and  on  what  previous  knowledge  the  investigator  has  of  the  data. 
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The  matrices  of  interrelations  of  these  items  appear  in  Appendix 
Tables  8A  and  8B.  The  measure  of  association  used  is  tau-beta.  Parental 
authority  pattern  is  the  only  variable  ^elated  in  a curvilinear  fashion 
to  the  other  variables.  Perusal  of  the  cross -tabulations,  on  which  the 
correlations  presented  in  the  matrices  of  Appendix  Tables  8A  and  8B 
are  based,  indicates  that  all  the  remaining  variables  listed  in  the 
matrices  are  related  linearly  to  each  other. * 

The  two  accompanying  charts  (Configurations  1-A  and  X-B)  show  the 
configuration  of  maternal  patterns  in  two  dimensional  space  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Denmark.  Several  immediate  observations  can  be 
made  about  the  two  configurations: 

1.  There  is  striking  similarity  between  the  two  countries.  This 
confirms  the  earlier  conclusion  that  while  there  are  great  differences 
between  the  United  States  and  Denmark  in  the  distribution  of  different 
patterns,  there  are  great  similarities  in  the  way  these  patterns  are 
interrelated.  The  two  configurations  now  provide  immediate  visual 
demonstration  of  this  point. 


*The  measures  of  stress  obtained  for  up  to  five  dimensions  are  presented 
below. 


Stress  According  to  the  Number  of  Dimensions  Used  in  Obtaining 
the  Configurations  of  Mother  and  Father  Family  Items 
for  Total  Sample  of  Adolescents  in  Each  Country. 


Mother  patterns 

Father 

patterns 

United 

United 

Number  of  dimensions 

States 

Denmark  States 

Denmark 

1 

.097 

.234 

.050 

.243 

2 

.048 

.072 

.054 

.105 

3 

.042 

.043 

.049 

.045 

4 

.049 

.049 

.042 

.038 

5 

.048 

.041 

.049 

.046 

In  the  United  States, 

for  the  mother  items. 

stress  does 

not  improve 

substantially  beyond  two  dimensions  and 

for  the 

father  items 

it  does  not 

improve  at  all  beyond  one  dimension.  In  Denmark,  for  both  mother  and 
father  items,  stress  is  higher  than  in  the  United  States  at  one  and  two 
dimensions.  At  three  dimensions,  there  is  a noticeable  improvement  when 
the  stress  value  becomes  as  low  as  for  the  United  States.  But  even  at 
two  dimensions,  stress  is  relatively  low  suggesting  that  in  both  coun- 
tries the  configurations  obtained  fit  the  data  well.  In  fact,  the  stress 
for  these  types  of  data  is  considered  to  be  unusually  low  (Personal 
communication  from  Charles  Kadushin.) 
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CONFIGURATION  1-A 


CONFIGURATION  OF  MOTHER  ITEMS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  MDSCL  TECHNIQUE 
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ITEMS  IN  MATRIX 

1.  pattern  of  decision-making 

2.  parental  explanations  for  rules 

3.  talking  problems  over  with  parent 
U.  depending  upon  parent  for  advice 

$0  index  of  reliance  upon  parent  for  advice 

6.  closeness  to  parent 

7.  enjoying  doing  things  with  parent 

8.  wanting  to  be  like  parent 

9.  number  of  rules 

10.  feeling  of  freedom  from  parents 
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CONFIGURATION  1-B 


CONFIGURATION  CF  MOTHER  ITEMS  IN  DEN r ARK  BY  MDSCL  TECHNIQUE 
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ITEMS  IN  MATRIX 

1.  pattern  of  decision-making 

2.  parental  explanations  for  rules 
3#  talking  problens  over  with  parent 
U.  depending  upon  parent  for  advice 

5.  index  of  reliance  upon  parent  for  advice 

6.  closeness  to  parent 

7#  enjoying  doing  things  with  parent 
8*  wanting  to  be  like  parent 
9.  number  of  rules 
10.  feeling  of  freedom  from  parents 


+ .5 


*1.5 


0 
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2.  The  configurations  in  both  countries  are  characterized  by  a 

clustering  of  the  same  five  items:  items  3,  4,  6,  7 and  8.  The  re- 
maining five  items  are  veil  distributed.  The  underlying  meaning  of  the 
items  falling  in  the  cluster  seems  to  be  closeness  of  contact  with  the 
mother:  bringing  one's  problems  to  her,  depending  upon  her  for  advice, 

feeling  close  to  her,  enjoying  being  with  her,  and  wanting  to  be  like  her. 

3.  There  are  also  certain  differences  between  the  American  and 
Danish  configurations.  In  the  United  States,  decision-making  stands 
in  complete  isolation  from  all  the  other  points.  Maternal  explanation 
of  rules,  number  of  rules  and  adolescent's  feeling  of  freedom  stand  in 
an  intermediary  position  between  maternal  decision  pattern  and  child  s 
feeling  of  closeness  to  the  mother.  In  Denmark,  on  the  other  hand, 
decision-making  is  also  far  from  the  cluster,  but  in  contrast  to  the 
United  States,  it  is  very  close  to  the  feeling  of  freedom. 

As  we  emphasized  earlier,  nonmetric  multidimensional  scaling  (or 
MEDSCAL)  is  not  designed  to  isolate  dimensions.  Yet,  the  strong  clustering 
we  obtain  in  these  configurations  and  the  relative  Isolation  of  decision- 
making come  very  close  to  representing  the  two  axes  of  power  and  sup- 
port, or  the  instrumental  versus  the  expressive  dimensions,  which  have 
been  used  to  describe  families  (e.g. , Parsons  and  Bales,  1955,  Straus, 

1964) . 

The  different  relative  positions  of  the  freedom  item  in  the  two 
countries  is  quite  instructive.  In  Denmark,  feeling  of  independence  is 
much  more  closely  related  to  the  sphere  of  action  (dec ia ion-making) 
while  in  the  United  States  it  is  much  closer  to  the  sphere  of  feelings. 


Hie  mentioned  earlier  that  authority  pattern  is  related  in  a curvi- 
linear manner  to  the  other  family  variables.  Since  tau-beta  is  not  the 
most  appropriate  correlation  coefficient  for  curvilinear  relationships, 
it  is  theoretically  possible  that  the  use  of  this  statistic  leads  to 
the  Isolated  position  of  authority  pattern  on  the  graphs.  In  order  to 
eliminate  this  possibility,  the  matrices  of  correlation  and  the  technique 
of  nonmetric  multidimensional  scaling  were  carried  out  with  the  same 
family  items  using  symmetric  lambda  as  a measure  of  correlation*  This 
association  statistic  measures  improvement  in  the  extent  to  which  one 
can  predict  one  variable  from  another  and  is,  therefore,  more  suitable 
than  tau-beta  to  measure  curvilinear  relationships.  For  if  there  are 
strong  curvilinear  relationships,  symmetric  lambda  will  reflect  this 
while  tau-beta  will  be  depressed.  The  resulting  configurations  based 
on  lambda  are  similar  to  those  based  on  tau-betas.  (Graphs  not  presented.) 
Authority  pattern  still  is  isolated  from  all  the  other  variables.  This 
seems  to  provide  adequate  justification  for  concluding  that  the  isolated 
position  of  this  variable  on  the  configurations  is  not  an  artifact  of 
the  particular  measure  of  association  used. 


This  may  help  us  to  understand  what  earlier  appeared  as  paradoxes 
in  the  data*  We  know  that  feelings  of  independence  are  more  prevalent  in 
Denmark  than*' in  the  United  States  (Chapter  7,  Table  7-11)*  We  also  know 
that,  in  both  countries , feelings  of  independence  are  associated  with 
greater  closeness  to  the  parent  and  great  susceptibility  to  their  in- 
fluence , (Chapter  7,  Tables  7-17  and  7-18).  Yet,  the  Danes  (who  express 
much  stronger  feelings  of  independence  from  their  parents  than  the 
Americans)  say  more  frequently  than  the  Americans  that  they  do  not  feel 
close  to  their  parents,  and  that,  were  their  parents  to  object  to  their 
friends,  they  would  still  continue  to  see  them*  These  apparent  contra- 
dictory results  now  make  sense  if,  on  the  basis  of  the  configurations 
above,  one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  independence  has  quite  a differ- 
ent meaning  in  the  two  cultures  under  study.  In  the  United  States,  free- 
dom is  associated  with  feelings  of  closeness.  In  Denmark,  freedom  is 
associated  with  independent  action^. 

The  Danish  cluster  of  the  five  items  is  looser  than  the  American, 
indicating  that  these  items  are  less  closely  related  to  each  other  in 
Denmark  than  in  the  United  States.  In  particular,  talking  one's  problems 
over  with  one's  mother  is  not  as  closely  related  to  depending  upon  her 
for  advice  as  in  the  United  States.  This  now  supports  our  earlier  - obser- 
vation that  even  though  Danish  adolescents  are  more  likely  to  bring  their 
problems  to  their  mother  than  the  Americans,  they  are  not  any  more 
likely  than  they  to  depend  upon  her  for  advice. 

In  both  countries,  item  S,  index  of  reliance  on  the  mother,  is  quite 
close  to  the  cluster. 

Essentially,  the  same  configurations  obtain  with  respect  to  father 
items.  (See  Configurations  2-A  and  2-B.)  However,  the  similarities 
between  the  United  States  and  Denmark  are  not  as  striking  a3  in  the  case 
of  the  mother.  The  same  five  items  that  cluster  for  the  mother  cluster 
for  the  father.  Again,  the  cluster  is  looser  in  Denmark  than  in  the 
United  States.  Item  1,  authority  pattern,  stands  in  isolation  from  all 
others.  But  now,  in  both  countries,  subjective  feeling  of  freedom  is 
much  less  close  to  authority  pattern  than  it  was  with  respect  to  the 
mother,  suggesting  that  the  feeling  of  independence  the  child  experiences 
vis-a-vis  his  father  is  less  dependent  upon  the  type  of  power  he  exercises 
than  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  mother. 

In  both  countries,  paternal  explanation  for  rules  is  more  highly 
related  to  feeling  close  to  the  father  than  explanation  is  in  the  case 
of  the  mother.  This  suggests  that  mothers  are  likely  to  provide  explana- 
tions for  tk£ir  decisions  regardless  of  whether  the  child  feels  close 
to  her,  while  the  father  explains  his  decisions  only  when  there  is  close 
contact  between  him  and  the  adolescent. 

V.  Parental  Interactions  Concerning  the  Adolescent* 

The  family  patterns  considered  all  pertain  to  the  interaction  between 
parents  and  their  adolescent  children.  Among  the  different  possible 
classes  of  family  patterns,  one  can  also  distinguish  interactions 
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between  the  parents  themselves.  The  present  section  will  analyze 
selected  interactions  between  parents  which  have  the  child  specifically 
as  a focus. 

Firsts  we  will  compare  the  patterns  of  husband-wife  interaction  in 
the  two  societies  under  study.  Seconds  we  will  study"  the  interrelation- 
ships between  types  of  husband-wife  and  parent -adolescent  interactions. 

As  was  the  case  for  Danish  parent -child  interactions » there  are  no 
empirical  studies  of  husband-wife  interaction  in  Denmark.  A great 
number  of  American  studies  describe  the  relationships  of  husbands  and 
wives.  In  the  tradition  of  Herbst's  (1954)  original  study  of  marital 
patterns , these  studies  focus  mainly  on  the  decision-making  process 
between  the  spouses  on  several  issues  of  importance  to  all  families. 

This  extensive  literature  will  not  be  reviewed  here.  We  will  only  men- 
tion the  major  conclusion  arising  out  of  these  studies  (e.g.,  Blood  and 
Wolfe,  1960;  Zelditch,  1964):  the  most  common  type  of  decision-making 

pattern  between  husband  and  wife  in  American  families  is  the  democratic, 
in  which  husband  and  wife  share  equally  in  the  decision-making  process. 

In  contrast  to  the  relatively  large  number  of  studies  focused  on 
marital  interactions,  very  few  studies  have  attempted  to  consider  parent- 
child  interactions  in  relation  to  husband-wife  interactions.  Thus, 

Clausen  and  Williams  (1963)  write:  "Relatively  few  studies  have  expli- 

citly dealt  with  the  difference  between  parental  power  over  major  decisions 
and  relative  parental  authority  with  reference  to  a given  child"  (p.  93) . 

The  most  complete  study  in  this  area  was  carried  out  by  Bowermaw 
and  Elder  (1964).  These  investigators  distinguished  three  types  of  family 
relationships:  the  conjugal  power  structure  (feferring  to  which  parent 

is  seen  as  having  most  influence  in  making  family  decisions) , parental 
authority  in  child-rearing  (referring  to  which  parent  makes  the  final 
decision  when  they  disagree  on  behavior  limits  for  the  child) , and  the 
parent -adolescent  relations.  Bowerman  and  Elder  (1964)  found  that,  while 
power  in  the  marital  and  parental  relationships  were  strongly  related  to 
each  other,  the  relationship  of  each  of  these  with  power  in  the  parent- 
adolescent  relationship  was  much  weaker.  "In  families  in  which  mother 
is  perceived  as  more  influential  than  father,  dominance  in  parental 
relations  does  not  necessarily  imply  dominance  in  parent -adolescent 
relations?' (p.  562).  By  contrast,  in  our  study,  as  we  will  see,  we  find 
an  association  between  power  within  the  parental  relationship  and  power 
in  the  relationship  between  parent  and  adolescent. 

But  we  turn  first  to  an  examination  of  patterns  of  parental  inter- 
action in  the  United  States  and  Denmark. 

A.  Cross-Cultural  Comparisons  of  Parental  Interactions: 

The  democratic  interchange  between  Danish  parent  and  adolescent  is 
paralleled  by  a collaborative  pattern  between  the  parents  themselves. 


*The  following  discussion  and  the  accompanying  tables  are  based  upon 
adolescents'  responses.  The  same  trends  appear  on  the  basis  of  the 
mother's  answers. 
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Thus,  the  discipline  of  the  adolescent  is  more  often  the  equal  respon- 
sibility of  both  parents  in  Denmark  (467.)  than  in  the  United  States 
(28%)  (Table  8-11).  In  this  United  States  sample* discipline  of  the 
adolescent  is  more  often  the  sole  responsibility  of  one  parent,  the  mother 
more  frequently  than  the  father.  In  both  countries,  if  the  pattern  is 
not  an  equal itarian  one , the  mother  rather  than  the  father  is  most 
active  in  disciplining  the  children.  The  difference  for  boys  between 
mothers  and  fathers  is  less  than  for  girls,  but  mothers  discipline  boys 
more  than  fathers  do.  However,  boys  mention  fathers  as  the  disciplinarian 
more  often  than  girls  and  girls  mention  mothers  more  frequently  than 
boys. 


Danish  parents  are  less  likely  than  Americans  to  disagree  among 
themselves  about  what  the  child's  punishment  for  misbehavior  should  be: 

25%  of  the  Danish  adolescents  say  that  their  parents  disagree  "sometimes" 
or  "frequently"  among  themselyes  as  compared  to  48%  in  the  United  States 
(Table  8-11) . 

When  disagreements  do  occur,  the  likelihood  that  one  parent  will 
win  these  arguments  consistently  is  lower  in  Denmark  than  in  the  United 
States  (Table  8-11).  In  the  United  States,  as  large  a proportion  of 
adolescents  mention  the  mother  (41%)  as  mention  both  parents  as  con- 
sistently winning  arguments  at  different  times  (38%).  Furthermore,  as 
shown  in  Table  8-12,  in  instances  of  frequent  disagreement,  the  mother 
is  most  often  mentioned  as  the  winner  of  the  argument  in  the  United 
States  (57%  versus  21%  for  the  father) , while  the  father  is  most  often 
mentioned  in  Denmark  (46%  versus  32%  for  the  mother) . 

Winning  arguments  and  having  a major  role  in  disciplining  the  child 
are  also  intimately  related.  The  parent  who  disciplines  the  child  is 
more  likely  to  win  arguments  than  the  other  (Table  8-12).  In  the 
United  States,  when  the  mother  is  the  main  disciplinarian  she  is  much 
more  likely  to  win  arguments  (54%)  than  the  father  when  he  is  in  a similar 
position  (35%).  In  Denmark,  no  difference  appears  between  mothers  and 
fathers  in  this  respect.  The  comparable  percentages  in  Denmark  are 
35%  and  36%. 

The  general  pattern  that  emerges  is  one  of  greater  democracy  in 
Denmark  than  in  the  United  States  within  parental  interaction.  In 
families  in  which  the  democratic  pattern  does  not  appear,  there  is 
greater  maternal  dominance  in  the  United  States  and  greater  paternal 
dominance  in  Denmark. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  one  of  the  differences  in  parent ^adolescent 


1Thi8  sex-linked  perception  of  which  parent  is  the  disciplinarian  con- 
firms the  results  reported  by  other  investigators  (Hess  and  Torney, 

1962;  Bowerman  and  Elder  (1964);  Henry,  1957;  Bronfenbrenner , 1961); 
children  tend  to  perceive  the  same-sex  parent  being  the  disciplinarian. 
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TABLE  8-11 


The  Allocation  of  Discipline  Roles  Among  Parents, 

by  Sex  and  Country 


UNITED  STATES 

DENMARK 

Boys  Girls  Total 

Bovs  Girls  Total 

Who  disciplines  child 
in  family  a 


Father  more 

33 

23 

28 

23 

12 

17 

Both  parents  same 

30 

26 

28 

45 

46 

46 

Mother  more 

36 

51 

44 

32 

42 

37 

Total  N 

(497) 

(522) 

(1019) 

(452) 

(488) 

(940) 

Parents  disagree  about 
child  punishment 

Frequently 

17 

21 

19 

6 

6 

6 

Sometimes 

31 

27 

29 

20 

18 

19 

Very  Seldom 

52 

52 

52 

74 

76 

75 

Total  N 

Who  wins  arguments 

(500) 

(526) 

(1026) 

(456) 

(498) 

(954) 

in  case  of  disagreement 

Mother  wins 

35 

46 

41 

25 

‘ 24 

25 

About  same 

42 

35 

38 

52 

56 

54 

Father  wins 

23 

19 

21 

23 

19 

21 

Total  N 

(492) 

(517) 

(1009) 

(432) 

(468) 

(900) 

Pass  71/771-773;  188/41-45 

Differences  between  countries  for  total  sample,  boys  and  girls  significant 
at  .001 


TABLE  8-12 


Which  Parent  Wins  Arguments  and  Who  Disciplines  Child  in  Family 
or  Frequency  of  Parental  Disagreement,  by  Country 


Which  Parent  Wins  Argument 


Who  Disciplines  Child* 
Father 
Both  Parents 
Mother 

Parents  Disagree2 
Frequently 
Sometimes 
Very  Seldom 


UNITED  STATES 
About 

Mother  Same  Father  Total 
% % % N 


34 

31 

35 

(286) 

26 

59 

15 

(278) 

54 

30 

16 

(438) 

57 

22 

21 

(193) 

41 

37 

22 

(290) 

34 

45 

21 

(523) 

DENMARK 

About 


Mother 

Same 

Father  Total 

% 

% 

% N 

26 

39 

36 

(156) 

16 

65 

19 

(401) 

35 

48 

17 

(331) 

32 

22 

46 

(54) 

37 

45 

18 

(180) 

21 

59 

20 

(66S) 

* Pass  47E/717B;  Pass  188/27 
^ Pass  47E/717;  Pass  188/26 

All  differences  within  countries  significant  at  .001  (chi-square  test) 
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relationships  between  the  United  States  and  Denmark  concerns  the  extent 
of  communication  between  parent  and  child.  Danish  adolescents  report 
more  frequently  than  the  Americans  that  their  parents  explain  their 
decisions  to  them  and  that  they  (the  adolescents)  feel  they  can  talk 
their  problems  over  with  their  parents.  This  greater  communication 
between  parent  and  child  in  Denmark  as  compared  to  the  United  States  is 
accompanied  by  greater  communication  between  the  parents  themselves. 

The  mothers  in  the  study  were  asked  how  much  time  they  spent  talking 
to  their  husbands  in  the  course  of  a typical  weekday.  Danish  mothers 
give  a much  higher  estimate  of  time  than  the  Americans:  74%  of  the 

Danish  mothers  say  they  spend  two  or  more  hours  a day  talking  to  their 
husbands  as  compared  to  44%  of  the  Americans.  We  thought  originally 
that  the  greater  proportion  of  farmers  in  the  Danish  sample  could  per- 
haps account  for  these  cross-cultural  differences;  in  farm  families , 
husbands  and  wives  may  work  together  on  the  farm  and  may  spend  more  time 
talking  to  each  other  in  the  course  of  the  day  than  spouses  in  other 
occupational  groups.  However,  the  frequency  of  husband  and  wife  com- 
munication is  the  same  among  farmers  as  among  the  other  broad  occupa- 
tional groups  we  have  defined:  in  Denmark,  38%  of  respondents  in  the 
middle  class,  44%  in  the  lower  class  and  38%  among  farmers  report  that 
they  talk  four  hours  or  more  a day  with  their  spouses  (Pass  190).  Thus, 
the  cross-cultural  differences  in  frequency  of  marital  communication 
are  not  due  to  the  different  occupational  distributions  in  the  two 
national  samples  in  our  study* 

High  frequency  of  communication  explains  in  part  the  relatively  low 
degree  of  parental  disagreement  in  Denmark  as  compared  to  the  United 
States.  Note  in  Table  8-13  that  the  extent  of  parental  disagreement  (as 
per  the  mother's  report)  is  inversely  related  to  the  amount  of  communica- 
tion existing  between  the  spouses--the  greater  the  communication,  the 
lower  the  disagreements.  However,  even  for  the  same  amount  of  communica- 
tion, there  are  still  fewer  marital  disputes  in  Denmark  than  in  the 
United  States  (Table  8-13). 

We  anticipated  that  the  differences  between  the  two  countries  in 
parental  power  structure  would  account  for  the  differences  in  extent 
of  conflict  between  the  parents,  6ince  Danish  parents  are  more  likely 
to  share  authority  over  the  child  between  themselves  (Table  8-11) 
and  sinc|  Table  8-14  shows  that  the  shared  pattern  of  responsibility  is 
associated  with  most  agreement  between  the  parents.  Indeed,  Table  8-14 
indicates  that  there  is  a significant  association  between  discipline 
roles  in  the  family  and  the  extent  of  parental  disagreement  about  matters 
concerning  the  child.  In  both  countries,  least  disagreement  occurs  when 
responsibility  is  shared  and  most  disagreement  when  the  father  takes 
sole  responsibility  for  disciplining  the  adolescent— be  the  adolescent 
male  or  female.  However,  for  each  discipline  pattern,  the  degree  of 
disagreement  is  still  much  lower  in  Denmark  than  in  the  United  States. 

The  cross-cultural  differences  are  particularly  strong  in  the  shared 
pattern*  . In  the  shared  pattern,  43%  of  the  American  adolescent  boys 
report  frequent  disagreement  between  their  mothers  and  fathers  as  con- 
trasted with  only  187*  of  the  Danish  boys.  This  finding  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  differences  in  discipline  patterns  between  the  two 
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TABLE  8-13 

Frequency  of  Parental  Disagreement  and  Time  Parents  Spend  Talking 

to  Each  Other  in  a Day,  by  Courtry 


Proportion  of  Parents  Who  Disagree 
'’Frequently”  or  "Sometimes” 


Time  Parents 
Spend  Talking 
to  Each  Other 

UNITED 

STATES 

% N 

DENMARK 
% N 

0-1  hour 

75 

(299) 

47 

(76) 

1-2  hours 

67 

(331) 

48 

(161) 

2-4  hours 

66 

(276) 

42 

(310) 

4 + hours 

60 

(208) 

32 

(364) 

Pass  13/2  - Based  on  mothers1  responses. 

Differences  within  countries  significant  at  .001  (chi-square  test) 
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countries  do  not  also  explain  the  differences  in  extent  of  disagreement 
that  are  observed  between  husband  and  wife. 

B.  Authority  Patterns  Between  Mother  and  Father  and  Between 
Parents  and  Adolescents: 

Authority  with  children  seems  to  relate  to  authority  in  the  husband^ 
wife  relationship.  It  was  pointed  out  above  that  if  authority  in  the 
parental  relationship  is  exercised  primarily  by  one  parent  (as  indicated 
by  the  question  on  who  wins  arguments)  then  that  parent  takes  primary 
authority  in  disciplining  the  child. 

This  section  examines  the  association  of  these  parental  patterns 
with  the  parent-adolescent  patterns.  We  shall  show  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  parental  authority  between  the  mother  and  the  father  is  strongly 
related  to  the  type  of  authority  exercised  by  each  parent  toward  the 
adolescent. 

Of  the  three  types  of  decision-making  between  the  child  and  his 
parents,  only  the  democratic  type  implies  much  interaction*  communication 
and  joint  decision-making.  The  results  show  that  a sharing  of  authority 
between  parents  is  associated  with  a sharing  of  authority  between  parents 
and  children*  whether  one  considers  shared  parental  authority  in  terms 
of  each  parent  getting  his  way  in  arguments  with  about  the  same  fre- 
quency (see  Table  8-15)  or  participating  equally  in  disciplining  the 
child  (data  not  presented).  Both  are  associated  with  a further  sharing 
of  authority  with  the  child  about  issues  of  relevance  to  him.  According 
to  the  adolescent's  perception*  both  mother  and  father  are  most  likely 
to  adopt  a democratic  pattern  toward  the  adolescent  when  they  share 
parental  authority  over  the  children.  By  a number  of  indicators,  then, 
families  tend  either  to  centralize  authority  in  one  person  or  diffuse 
it  among  all,  including  the  children,  both  in  terms  of  the  person 
exercising  the  authority  and  of  the  pattern  of  decision-making  which  is 
adopted.  Controlling  by  sex  and  country,  in  every  case,  both  the  mother 
and  the  father  are  most  likely  to  adopt  the  democratic  pattern  with  the 
child  when  the  parents  share  authority  between  themselves.* 2 


iBowerman  and  Elder  (1964)  found  no  relationship  between  power  in 
parental  and  child-rearing  relationship  (or  parent -adolescent  relationship). 
In  a study  of  schizophrenic  families,  Kohn  and  Clausen  (1956)  found  that 
the  balance  of  pother  between  the  parents  and  their  relative  authority 
over  the  child  were  related  but  were  not  identical.  Hoffman  (1960) 
states  that  the  mother's  assertiveness  over  her  child  is  "partly  a 
response  to  her  husband's  power  assertiveness  toward  her,"  suggesting 
an  inverse  relationship  between  power  in  the  marital  and  the  parent- 
child  relationship. 

2The  relationship  between  marital  patterns  about  the  child  and  parent- 
child  patterns  is  not  as  high  in  the  Bowerman  and  Elder  study  (1964, 
p.  560)  as  in  the  present  one. 


TABLE  e-15 


Parental  Authority  Pattern  and  Which  Parent  Wins  Arguments , 

by  Country 


Which  Parent  Wins  Arguments 

Parental  UNITED  STATES  DENMARK 


Authority 

Pattern 

Mother 

About 

Same 

Father  Total 

Mother 

About 

Same 

Father  Total 

MOTHER 

Authoritarian 

49% 

35% 

45% 

43% 

18% 

11% 

19% 

15% 

Democratic 

32 

52 

32 

40 

52 

68 

52 

60 

Permissive 

19 

13 

23 

17 

30 

21 

29 

25 

Total  N 

(390) 

(367) 

(207) 

(964) 

(222) 

(484) 

(190) 

(896) 

FATHER 

Authoritarian 

49% 

48% 

70% 

53% 

29% 

24% 

48% 

31% 

Democratic 

26 

38 

17 

29 

42 

56 

36 

48 

Permissive 

25 

14 

13 

18 

29 

20 

16 

21 

Total  N 

(376) 

(358) 

(203) 

(937) 

(218) 

(476) 

(188) 

(882) 

Pass  47E/720A;  Pass  47F/744A;  Pass  188/29 

All  differences  among  winning  patterns  within  countries  significant  at  #001 
(chi-square  test) 


o 


Fathers  adopt  an  authoritarian  pattern  when  they  also  dominate 
the  parental  relationship.  As  shown  by  Table  8*15,  70%  of  the  American 
fathers  and  48%  of  the  Danish  fathers  are  authoritarian  toward  their 
children  when  they  win  arguments  with  their  wives  as  compared  to  49% 
in  the  United  States  and  29%  in  Denmark  when  wives  win  the  arguments. 
Fathers  adopt  a permissive  pattern  when  the  mother  dominates  the  paren- 
tal  relationship  (Table  8-15).  Table  8-15  indicates  no  consistent  pattern 
concerning  the  mother's  adoption  of  an  authority  pattern  other  tnan  the 
democratic.  To  dominate  her  husband  does  not  consistently  lead  her  to 
be  authoritarian  toward  her  child;  nor  does  being  dominated  by  him 
consistently  lead  her  to  be  permissive  toward  the  child. 

In  conclusion,  these  data  suggest  that  authority  over  the  members 
of  a family  is  either  centralized  in  one  member  or  diffused  among  all 
(Table  8-12),  even,  to  some  extent,  the  children  (Table  8-15).  In 
addition,  the  authority  of  both  parents  over  the  children  seems  to  be 
exercised  less  arbitrarily  and  more  by  consensus  when  it  is  shared  in 
the  parental  relationship  as  well  (Table  8-15).  Finally,  parental 
conflict  tends  to  be  associated  with  a polarization  of  authority  and  a 
less  democratic  pattern  of  parental  interaction  (Table  8-12) • 

'Adolescents'  and  Parents'  Perceptions  of  Family  Patterns: 

The  discussion  throughout  this  chapter  and  the  preceding  one  has 
been  based  mainly  upon  the  child's  perception  of  interactions  in  the 
family.  This  section  will  now  compare  in  detail  the  answers  given  by 
mothers  and  children  in  terms  both  of  general  distributions  of  answers 
and  of  concordance  within  matched  adolescent -mother  pairs. 

A.  Comparison  of  Marginal  Distributions; 

With  one  exception,  the  cross-cultural  comparisons  of  patterns  of 
family  life  are  quite  similar  whether  one  considers  the  distribution 
of  answers  given  by  adolescents  or  their  mothers.  Adolescents  and 
mothers  give  somewhat  different  answers,  but  discrepancies  follow 
similar  trends  in  both  countries.  As  shown  in  Table  8-16,  children 
tend  to  report  more  parental  permissiveness,  fewer  family  rules,  fewer 
parental  explanations  of  decisions,  lesser  dependence  on  parents  for 
advice,  lesser  closeness  to  their  parents,  lesser  enjoyment  of  doing 
things  with  their  mothers,  greater  paternal  discipline  and  les6  parental 
disagreement  than  the  mothers  report 0 But  while  the  American  adoles- 
cents get  higher  scores  than  the  mothers  on  the  index  of  reliance  on 
mother,  Danish  adolescents  get  lower  scores  than  their  mothers.  While 
the  generational  differences  are  in  the  same  direction  in  both  countries. 


TABLE  8-16 


Patterns  of  Family  Interaction  as  Perceived  by  Adolescents 
their  Mothers,  in  the  United  States  and  Denmark 


Percent  Reporting  the 
Following  Patterns  of 
Family  Interaction 


MOTHER  AUTHORITY 
PATTERN 

Authoritarian 
Democratize 
Permissive 
Total  N 


UNITED  STATES 


Adolescent  Mother 


43 

40 

17 

(983) 


44 

44 

12 

(1119) 


DENMARK 


Adolescent  Mother 


15 

61 

24 

(950) 


10 

73 

17 

(953) 


FATHER  AUTHORITY 


Authoritarian 

53 

56 

31 

17 

Democratic 

29 

33 

48 

68 

Permissive 

18 

11 

21 

15 

Total  N 

(955) 

(1115) 

(936) 

(952) 

NUMBER  OF  RULES 
IN  FAMILY 

No  rule  checked 

9 

4 

27 

mm 

1-2 

36 

13 

44 

51 

3-8 

55 

83 

29 

30 

Total  N 

(907) 

(1139) 

(918) 

(970) 

MOTHER  EXPLAINS 
DECISIONS 

Always 

30 

58 

43 

65 

Total  N 

(973) 

(1127) 

(937) 

(939) 

FATHER  EXPLAINS 
DECISIONS 

Always 

21 

39 

33 

54 

Total  N 

(954) 

(1112) 

(930) 

(938) 

DEPENDS  VERY  MUCH 

FOR  ADVICE  ON  MOTHER 

23 

34 

19 

21 

Total  N 

(825) 

(1127) 

(852) 

(957) 

DEPENDS  VERY  MUCH 
FOR  ADVICE  ON  FATHER 

15 

20 

18 

21 

Total  N 

(827) 

(1089) 

(846) 

(929) 
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TABLE  8-16  (continued) 


Percent  Reporting  the  UNITED  STATES 

Following  Patterns  of 
Family  Interaction 

Adolescent  Mother 

DENMARK 

Adolescent 

Mother 

INDEX  OF  RELIANCE 
ON 

Mother 

Father 

2.69 

0.88 

2.19 

0.38 

2.25 

1.54 

2.46 

0.90 

CLOSENESS  TO  MOTHER 

Extremely,  quite  close 
Total  N 

63 

(967) 

72 

(1129) 

57 

(944) 

89 

(963) 

CLOSENESS  TO  FATHER 

Extremely,  quite  close 
Total  N 

50 

(935) 

54 

(1087) 

55 

(936) 

80 

(933) 

ADOLESCENT  ENJOYS 
DOING  MANY  THINGS 
WITH  MOTHER 
Total  N 

35 

(971) 

38 

(1115) 

35 

(941) 

52 

(951) 

ADOLESCENT  ENJOYS 
DOING  MANY  THINGS 
WITH  FATHER 
Total  N 

34 

(953) 

31 

(1093) 

43 

(941) 

46 

(926) 

WHICH  PARENT 
DISCIPLINES 

Father  more 
Same 

Mother  more 
Total  N 

28 

28 

44 

(1019) 

22 

34 

44 

(1124) 

17 

45 

37 

(940) 

7 

56 

37 

(925) 

PARENTS' 

DISAGREEMENT 

Disagree  sometimes, 
frequently 
Total  N 

48 

(1026) 

68 

(1136) 

25 

(954) 

40 

(968) 

Passes  147  and  186 
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they  sometimes  differ  In  magnitude.  Thus,  in  Denmark,  th®  dis"  p ^ 
between  mothers  and  children  is  particularly  strong  regarding  the  extent 
to  which  mothers  report  themselves  and,  in  particular,  their  u® 
as  democratic,  the  degree  of  closeness  existing  between  them  and  their 
children  and  the  extent  to  which  children  enjoy  doing  things  with  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American  mothers,  much  more  than  the  Danes,  are 
likely  to  mention  more  rules  than  their  children. 

These  cross-cultural  differences  in  generational  discrepancies  can 
be  understood  in  light  of  each  country  modal  family  patterns  (which  we 
discussed  earlier  in  Chapter  7).  It  if  a simple  psychological  assump- 
tion that  individuals  perceive  their  environments  to  i make  the  ' environ 
ment  more  consistent  with  their  subjective  needs.  The  data  in  Tabl 
8-16  suggest  that  parents  in  each  country  overemphasise  the  patterns  which 
were  previously  pointed  out  to  be  the  modal  pattern  in  each  country, 
as  derived  from  adolescents'  perceptions.  It  appears  that  parents 

exaggerate  what  they  take  as  proper  behavior.  . Af  rif“  ““"coord 

often  report  themselves  as  rule-eetter6  than  their  children  do, 
with  the  greater  control  over  adolescents  of  American  mothers  as 
contrasted  to  the  Danes.  The  Danish  parent,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
often  overemphasises  the  democratic  character  of  his  £a“  ..elves 

that  Danish  adolescents  tend  to  minimise  the  closeness  between  l 
than  their  parents,  and  the  extent  of  their  reliance  upon 
for  advice  can  be  interpreted  as  another  expression  of  their  strong 

strivings  for  independence. 

g.  concordance  Between  Mothers'  and  Adolescents'  Perceptions; 

Distributions  do  not  provide  a good  indication  of  the  amount  of 
concordance,  or  agreement,  that  actually  exists  within  families,  for 
similar  distributions  can  be  the  result  of  very  different  combinations 
of  concordance  or  discordance  patterns.  Only  by  cross-tabulating  the 
answers  given  by  adolescents  and  mothers  who  come  from  the  same  family 
can  one  assess  exactly  the  degree  of  concordance  between  adolescen  s 
and  mothers1  perceptions. 

When  the  perceptions  of  parents  and  children  on  several  patterns 
of  family  interaction  are  cross-tabulated,  the  results  in  all  inst 
indicate  relatively  small  but  consistently  significant  relationships 
between  mothers*  and  adolescents*  perceptions. 

Table  8-17  presents  the  agreement  between  mothers  and  a^le®®en5® 
for  a variety  of  family  patterns,  as  measured  by  tau-beta.  The  jau-beta 
values  while  statistically  significant  are  not  very  high  in  absolu 
terms.  Statistically,  the  highest  degree  of  concordance  would  be 
indicated  by  a tau-beta  of  unity.  Given  the  deficiencies  inherent  n 
out  measuring  instrument,  and  the  complexity,  subjectivityandpossibie  *n 
lability  of  the  family  variables  under  consideration,  the  statistical 
optimum  is  not  an  appropriate  criterion  *>r  highest  Possible. =o™°*d“ce ' 
Concordance  on  other  items  do  provide  a yardstick  by  which  to  evalu  t 
the  size  of  the  tau-betas  for  concordance  on  the  interactional  fam-ly 
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TABLE  8-17 

Concordance  Between  Mother  and  Adolescent  in  Perception 
of  Family  Interaction  Patterns,  by  Country 


Pass  131 

All  correlations  significant  at  the  .01  level, 
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UNITED  STATES 

Family  Pattern  No. 

Tau-beta  Pairs 

DENMARK 

No. 

Tau-beta  Pairs 

No.  of 
Categories 
in  Item 

Maternal  Authority 

.069 

( 961) 

• 117 

(927) 

3 

Paternal  Authority 

.149 

( 932) 

.165 

(914) 

3 

Total  Number  of  Rules 

.162 

( 90S) 

.213 

(912) 

9 

Mother  Explains  Decisions 

.123 

( 960) 

.132 

(900) 

3 

Father  Explains  Decisions 

.203 

( 929) 

.135 

(894) 

3 

Index  of  Reliance  on  Mother 

.243 

(1054) 

.184 

(921) 

11 

Index  of  Reliance  on  Father 

.239 

(1054) 

.257 

(921) 

11 

Enjoy  Things  with  Mother 

.205 

( 946) 

.207 

(915) 

3 

Enjoy  Things  with  Father 

.338 

( 918) 

.220 

(892) 

3 

Closeness  Mother 

.260 

( 930) 

.138 

(890) 

4 

Closeness  Father 

.318 

( 896) 

.131 

(893) 

4 

Parental  Disagreement 

.205 

(1023) 

.268 

(945) 

3 

Who  Disciplines  Child 

.350 

(1003) 

.331 

(892) 

3 

family  items*  These  are  sociodemographic  items  which  describe  more 
objective  and  concrete  characteristics  of  families  than  interactional 
patterns*  Sven  a complex  item  such  as  father’s  occupation  is  less 
subjective  than  felt  closeness  to  mother*  Concordance  between  mothers 
and  adolescents  on  these  sociodemographic  items  appears  on  Table  8-18* 
Concordance  on  these  more  concrete  attributes  of  families  is  much  higher 
than  on  the  more  subjective  interactional  items*  'But  -the  tau-betas  never 
equal  unity,  even  with  respect  to  the  most  unambiguous  item  of  all* 
that  about  number  of  siblings  in  the  family*  In  this  particular  instance, 
the  lack  of  a higher  correlation  may  seem  particularly  surprising  and 
disappointing*  But  it  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  mothers  and 
children  answered  questions  which  differed  slightly  in  wording*  The 
mother  was  asked  to  indicate  the  number  of  her  sons  and  daughters; 
the  child  was  asked  the  number  of  his  male  and  female  siblings*  Certain 
adolescents  may  have  misunderstood  the  question  and  may  have  included 
themselves  in  the  count*  Also,  step-siblings  might  lead  to  different 
count  Respite  directions  to  count  them  as  real  siblings. 

In  conclusion,  while  the  association  between  mother's  and  child's 
perception  of  family  patterns  is  significant,  there  is  in  absolute  number 
a large  proportion  of  families  in  which  parents  and  children  do  not  agree 
about  the  nature  of  the  transactions  that  take  place  within  the  family* 

VII Discussion  and  Conclusion: 

3ba  present  chapter  continued  the  comparative  analysis  of  families 
in  the  United  States  and  Denmark  by  investigating  the  interrelationships 
among  patterns  of  parent -adolescent  interactions  and  by  also  examining 
husband-wife  Interactions  concerning  the  child  (parental  interactions) • 

The  focus  of  attention  shifted  from  a consideration  of  the  distribution 
of  patterns  in  each  country  to  the  interrelationships  among  these  patterns 
within  families. 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  reached  from  our  data  is  that  the  Danes 
present  a general  image  of  familial  democracy  unlike  the  more  strongly 
differentiated  parent-child  and  husband-wife  relationship  indicated  by 
the  Americans.  We  saw  in  Chapter  7 that  more  Danish  than  American  adoles- 
cents reach  decisions  jointly  with  their  parents,  have  fewer  rules  to 
follow,  and  receive  more  frequent  explanations  of  parental  rules  and 
decisions.  We  have  seen  in  the  present  chapter  that  there  is  less 
disagreement  between  parents  about  the  child  in  Denmark  than  in  the 
United  States  and  more  sharing  among  parents  of  the  discipline  roles 
involving  the  child  (Table  8-14)*  By  contrast,  in  the  American  family, 
there  i6  more  frequent  separation  between  the  parents  and  more  frequent 
dominance  by  the  mother. 


^Again,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  observed  amount  of  disagreement 
results  in  part  from  the  unreliability  of  our  measuring  instruments  and 
from  the  instability  of  the  variables  under  study*  Only  panel  studies 
would  reveal  how  stable  or  labile  over  time  are  the  adolescents'  per- 
ceptions of  the  nature  of  their  interactions  with  their  parents. 


TABLE  8-18 


Concordance  Between  Mother  and  Adolescent  in  Perception  of 
Socio-Demographic  Characteristics  of 
the  Family,  by  Country 


UNITED  STATES 

DENMARK 

Socio-Demographic 

Characteristics 

Tau-beta 

No. 

Pairs 

Tau-beta 

Nc. 

Pairs 

No.  of 
Categories 

9 

Father  occupation* 

.616 

(938) 

.904* 

(953) 

13 

Father  education? 

.597 

(926) 

.795 

(795) 

4 

Mother  education? 

.695 

(969) 

.833 

(816) 

4 

Mother  employment? 

.758 

(1028) 

.834 

(945) 

5 

Mother  occupation 
(if  employed) 3 

.692 

(347) 

.921 

(256) 

12 

Number  male  siblings* 

.803 

(994) 

.784 

(933) 

10 

Number  female  siblings? 

.791 

(996) 

.782 

(934) 

10 

Father  birth  place? 

.836 

(843) 

.740 

(892) 

3 

Mother  birth  placed 

.886 

(861) 

.719 

(895) 

3 

Religion?, 4 

.780 

(843) 

— 

3 

Income? 

.502 

(384) 

.554 

(390) 

3 

All  correlations  significant  beyond  the  .001  level 


1 This  particular  figure  is  not  meaningful  since  Danish  coders  referred  to  the 
mother 's  questionnaires  when  they  were  unable  to  code  the  father's  occupation 
from  the  information  provided  by  the  adolescent.  This  is  the  only  question 

for  which  this  procedure  was  followed  in  Denmark.  For  the  United  States  sample, 
all  students  and  mothers'  questionnaires  were  coded  Independently  of  each  other. 

2 Pass  131 

3 Pass  185 

* Question  not  asked  in  Denmark 
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A striking  aspect  of  the  results  is  that,  while  the  united  States 
and  Denmark  are  characterised  by  different  distributions  of  family 
patterns,  the  interrelationships  among  ^ese  patterns  within  families 
follow  similar  trends  in  both  countries  (Tables  8-1,  8-2,  8-7A  a 
8-7B)!  IS  the  implications  of  authority  structure  are  the same in  both 
countries.  The  pattern  of  decision-making  between  the  parent  and  the 
adolescent  is  highly  related  to  the  other  dimeneionsoftheparent- 
adolescent  interaction,  parental  authority,  which  is  defined  alo  g 
continuum  involving  the  child's  participation  in  thedecision-making 

process,  is  related,  especially  for  girls,  in  V^wSXitfd  Stltes 
to  the  other  family  variables.  Among  girls  in  both  the  Unit 
and  Denmark,  the  democratic  pattern  is  consistently  associated  wit  mo 
positive  interaction  with  the  parent,  whether  the  mother  or  e 
It  is  associated  with  most  communication  from  and  to  the  parent,  m 
closeness  to  the  parent,  most  reliance  upon  the  parent  for  advice  and  mos 
desire  to  be  like  the  parents.  Among  boys,  in  both  countries,  the  i 
ferences  between  the  democratic  and  the  authoritarian  pattern  o 
attenuated,  and,  in  a few  instances,  the  authoritarian  pattern  is 
dated  with  more  positive  interactions  than  the  deaocratic.Among 
both  boys  and  girls,  most  distance  between  parent  and  adolescent  occurs 
when  the  parent  is  perceived  by  the  child  as  being  permissive.  In 
most  instances,  the  child  of  an  authoritarian  parent  is  more  Jally 

the  child  of  a democratic  parent  than  of  a permissive.  Thi<j  L 

true  for  boys.  Girls  react  more  positively  than  boys  to  a democratic 
pattern  in  the  mother  and  boys  react  more  positively  than  girls  to  a 
authoritarian  pattern  in  the  father. 


Frequency 
adolescent's 
the  observed 


of  parental  explanations  for  rules  and  decisions  and  the 
experienced  closeness  to  his  parents  account  for  much  of 
relationships  of  authority  pattern. 


Among  both  boys  and  girls,  the  democratic  pattern  is  . 
with  most  positive  attitudes  toward  the  parents  and  to  the  feeling  t 
one's  opinions  and  attitudes  are  similar  to  the  parents  . 


From  the  adolescent's  own  subjective  point  of  view,  the  democra 
pattern  seems  to  be  the  most  effective  form  of  parental  control,  we 
observed  that,  with  the  exception  of  American  boys,  adolescents  wi 
democratic  mothers  are  more  likely  to  say  that  they  would  stop  seeing 
their  friends  should  their  parents  object  to  them.  However,  less^ 
conclusive  results  were  obtained  when  one  examined  the  adolescent  s 
compliance  with  the  parents'  rules  in  those  areas  for  which  we  had 
information  both  about  the  existence  of  a parental  rule  and  the  nature 
of  the  child's  behavior. 


However,  these  findings  provide  confirmatory  evidence  for  Bronfen- 
brenner's  theoretical  concept  of  "optimal  level,"  in  the  influence  o 
parental  behavior  upon  the  child  (1961b).  This  coi ^ept  tepiies  a 
"curvilinear  relationship  between  either  parental  affect ionror  authority 
on  the  one  hand  and  child's  behavior  on  the  other."  Further,  this 


optimum  level  is  assumed  to  vary  for  the  two  sexes  and  £ 
lower  level  for  girls  than  for  boys.  Bronfenbrenner  s dependent  vari 
able  in  the  study  which  he  uses  to  test  his  theory  is  a mean  rating 
the  adolescent's  responsibility  by  his  teacher.  We  obtain  similar 
results  for  one  variable,  the  adolescent's  reported  th 

parents'  wishes  in  cases  when  they  disapprove  of  the  child  sfrien  s. 
in  an  attempt  to  explain  why  the  critical  points  are  different  for  the 

two  sexes,  Bronfenbrenner  hypothesizes  that  this  is  a function  of  the  

extent  to  which  "the  child  had  received  affection  and  reward  in  the  course 
of  growing  up...  Hence,  girls,  who  from  early  on,  receive  more  affection 
and  praise  than  boys  are  more  responsive  to  discipline  but,  at^tn 
same  time,  more  vulnerable  to  what  we  have  called  the  risk  o ove  "hl  e 
socialization1 "In  contrast,  boys  require  sterner  treatment  to  achieve 
a somewhat  lower  level  of  absolute  compliance,  and  more  often  sutler 
from  too  little  affection  and  authority  than  from  too  much  (Bronfen- 
brenner, 1961b,  p.  96).  The  same  explanations  which  are 
explain  the  different  behavior  of  boys  and  girls  within  a cu 
extended  to  account  for  the  different  behavior  of  children  across  cul- 
tures. 

In  both  the  United  States  and  Denmark,  the  different  patterns  of 
parent-adolescent  interactions  related  to  each  other  in  similar  ways. 

We  analyzed  these  interrelationships  according  to  a relatively  new 
technique,  Non-Metric  Multidimensional  Scaling,  designed  to  represen 
configurations  between  items  based  on  the  rank  order  of  their  correla- 
tions to  each  other.  The  same  five  items  indicative  of  closeness  of 
contact  with  the  parent  cluster  together  in  the  United  States  and  De  m , 
both  for  the  mother  and  the  father.  In  both  countries,  decision-maki  g 
stands  apart.  The  slight  cross-cultural  differences  which  appear  in 
the  configuration  suggest  that  in  certain  instances  the  same  pattern  or 
parent -adolescent  interaction  in  each  country  may  occur  in  respons 
somewhat  different  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  Thus,  in  Denmark, 
communication  from  the  adolescent  to  the  parent  is 

quency  of  the  parent's  communications  to  the  adolescent.  In  the  Unitea 
States,  communication  to  the  parent  seems  to  depend  more  upon  the  degree 
of  closeness  the  adolescent  experienced  toward  his  parents. 


However,  the  overall  similarity  in  the  interrelationships  are  much 
more  striking  than  the  differences.  This  should  not  conceal  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  overall  distributions  of  the  different  items  in  the  two 
countries  and  the  preponderance  of  particular  patterns  in  one  culture  as 
compared  to  the  other  leads  to  great  differences  in  adolescent  behavior 
in  the  two  countries. 

In  this  connection,  inferences  based  upon  the  results  of  Elder's 
(1963)  study  may  clarify  the  implications  of  the  greater  preponderance 
of  the  democratic  pattern  of  decision-making  and  the  greater  frequency 
of  parental  explanation  in  Denmark  than  the  United  States  for  the  issue 
of  adolescent  independence  discussed  in  Chapter  7.  Elder  s (1963) 
study  of  parental  power  in  adolescence  examined  the  effects  of  parental 
pov?er  and  of  frequency  of  parental  explanations  on  what  he  calls 
"autonomy"  in  the  adolescent.  Two  questions  assessed  adolescent 
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autonomy:  one  inquired  about  the  adolescent's  confidence  that  his  ideas 

about  what  he  would  do  were  best  for  him,  the  other  measured  self-reliance 
in  problem-solving  and  asked  whether,  when  faced  with  an  important  decision 
about  himself,  the  adolescent  would  let  someone  else  decide  for  him  or 
would  get  others1  ideas  but  would  make  up  his  own  mind.  He  dichotomized 
the  answers  to  each  of  these  questions  and  arrived  at  a fourfold  typology 
of  autonomy,  with  the  following  categories:  self-confident  and  indepen- 

dent, self-confident  and  dependent,  not  confident  and  independent,  not 
confident  and  dependent.  He  found  that  the  effect  of  explanations  on 
autonomy  varied  by  the  level  of  parental  power.  For  children  of  demo- 
crat ic^and  permissive  parents,  frequent  explanations  led  to  complete 
autonomy,  that  is,  both  self-confidence  and  independence.  However,  for 
children  of  autocratic  parents,  frequent  explanations  led  to  feelings 
of  dependency.  He  concluded  that  "the  legitimation  of  parental  dominance 
has  the  effect  of  making  his  power  more  acceptable,  and  in  doing  so, 
heightens  dependency  needs  as  well  as  self-confidence"  (Elder,  1963,  p.65). 
These  findings  may  help  throw  some  light  on  the  cross-cultural  differences 
we  have  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Denmark  is  characterized 
by  a pattern  of  democratic  authority  and  frequent  parental  explanations. 
According  to  Elder,  this  pattern  is  most  likely  to  lead  to  autonomy 
in  the  child.  In  the  American  situation,  however,  there  are  a large 
number  of  families  with  authoritarian  parental  authority  and  frequent 
explanations.  This  again,  according  to  Elder,  is  the  ideal  situation 
to  lead  to  feelings  of  dependency  "which  may  or  may  not  be  of  a self- 
confident  type."  We  find  indeed  that  Danish  adolescents  are,  subjectively 
at  least,  much  more  independent  from  their  parents  than  the  American. 

It  should  be  stressed,  however,  as  we  did  earlier  in  this  chapter, 
that  the  authoritarian  pattern  does  not  necessarily  constitute  a more 
effective  form  of  parental  control  over  the  adolescent  than  either  of 
the  other  two  patterns.  The  greater  preponderance  of  the  authoritarian 
patterns  in  the  American  family  may  be  indicative  of  an  institution  that 
is  breaking  apart  as  a communal  unit;  in  the  absence  of  shared  norms, 
parents  find  it  necessary  to  institute  formal  rules.  External  controls 
have  to  be  substituted  for  internal  ones.  As  we  suggested  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  it  could  be  hypothesized  that  the  failure  of  6uch  internal 
controls  to  have  developed  may  result  from  ineffective  socialization 
practices  earlier  in  the  life  of  the  American  child. 


^Democratic,  in  Elder's  study,  is  differently  defined  than  in  our  study. 
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Family  Interaction  Patterns  and  Adolescent  Involvement  with  Peers 


The  previous  two  chapters  demonstrated  important  differences  between 
American  and  Danish  family  structure.  In  particular,  American  adoles- 
cents are  not  involved  in  making  decisions  together  with  their  parents 
as  frequently  as  Danes ; they  are  faced  with  many  more  rules  and  are 
expected  to  behave  in  a less  independent  fashion . than  the  Danes.  These 
different  types  of  associations  within  the  family  may  be  associated  with 
different  ways  of  relating  to  peers. 

Thus,  this  chapter  investigates  the  association  between  the  adoles- 
cents’ relationships  with  their  parents  and  relationships  with  their  peers. 
The  basic  question  here  is  whether  interactions  in  one  social  system, 
that  of  the  family,  are  related  in  specific  and  identifiable  ways  to 
social  interactions  outside  that  system,  in  particular  to  interactions 
with  peers.  Do  certain  patterns  of  interactions  within  the  family  in- 
hibit or,  on  the  contrary,  facilitate  the  establishment  of  close  ties 
outside  the  family  and  high  involvement  with  peers?  Do  close  ties 
within  the  family  preclude  the  adolescent’s  intense  involvement  with  his 
peers?  Or,  on  the  contrary,  are  close  ties  within  the  family  associated 
with  a generalized  ability  to  establish  close  ties  with  individuals 
outside  of  it?  In  particular,  what  is  the  influence  of  parental  authority 
pattern? 

Thus,  while  the  preceding  five  chapters  described  the  general 
patterns  of  interaction  within  each  of  the  peer  and  family  systems  in 
the  two  cultures,  this  chapter  examines  relationships  that  exist  between 
participation  in  these  two  systems.  There  is  surprisingly  little  empirical 
rer^arch  of  direct  relevance  to  this  problem. 

The  several  American  studies  (Hoffman,  1960;  Hoffman,  Rosen  and 
Lippitt,  1960;  Peck,  1958;  Maas,  1957;  Warnath,  1955;  Stone,  1960) 
which  investigated  peer  behavior  in  relation  to  family  structure  used  a 
variety  of  approaches,  focused  upon  different  age  groups  from  elemen- 
tary to  high  school  age  children,  looked  at  different  dimensions  of  family 
behavior,  and  used  different  indicators  of  sociometric  behavior.  No 
study  has  actually  correlated  type  of  social  interaction  in  the  family 
with  rates  of  social  interactions  with  peers  in  a school  situation. 
Existing  studies  are  concerned  particularly  with  the  personality  con- 
sequences of  different  family  structures.  Relationships  with  peers  is 
taken  as  another  expresssion  of  the  child’s  personality. 

Several  studies  have  focused  on  the  relationship  between  authority 
in  the  family  and  the  child's  relationship  to  his  peers.  But  family 
authority  has  meant  different  things  to  different  investigators;  it  has 
referred  to  the  type  of  relationship  existing  between  the  two  parents 
as  well  as  to  the  relationship  between  parent  and  child. 


Hoffman  (1961)  examined  paternal  authority  and  affection  both  in 
relationship  to  the  mother  and  to  the  child , among  445  children  in 
grades  3 to  6.  While  the  independent  variables  in  the  study  (paternal 
authority  and  affection)  are  clearly  defined,  it  is  unclear  what  aspects 
of  the  child's  peer  behavior  were  considered.  The  author  only  indicates 
that  "the  child's  peer  relationships  were  assessed  through  teacher  ratings 
and  classroom  sociome tries"  (Hoffman,  1961,  p.  27).  Even  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  findings,  the  sociometric  variables  are  not  clearly  des- 
cribed nor  specified.  The  investigators  report  that  boys  and  girls  from 
mo  they -dominant  homes  were  unsuccessful  in  influencing  their  peers. 

Boys  from  homes  where  the  father  disciplined  more  than  the  mother  were 
more  aggressive  toward  peers  and  had  more  influence  over  them.  Girls 
from  mother-dominant  homes  had  difficult  relations  with  boys  and  were 
disliked  by  their  peers.  Boys  and  girls  who  had  warm  relationships  with 
the  same-sex  parent  were  adjusted  in  their  peer  relationships.  Again, 
the  criteria  used  to  define  level  of  peer  adjustment  are  not  specified. 

In  another  report  of  the  same  study,  Hoffman,  Rosen  and  Lippitt 
(1960)  examined  the  relation  of  parental  coerciveness  and  autonomy  on 
peer  acceptance.  They  found  that  boys  who  had  parents  who  were  coercive 
but  granted  them  high  autonomy  had  higher  peer  acceptance  than  boys  with 
parents  who  were  coercive  but  did  not  grant  them  such  autonomy.  However  * 
the  results  of  that  study  are  unclear.  As  Hoffman  (1961)  herself  con- 
cludes, "We  should  now  be  able  to  say  what  role  for  the  father  will  lead 
to  good  peer-group  adjustment  for  the  child.  And  yet  we  really  cannot. 

For  one  thing,  we  are  dealing  with  highs  and  lows  on  both  independent  ^ 
and  dependent  variables  when,  in  fact,  relationships  are  rarely  linear 
(p.  104). 

Several  other  studies  also  studied  peer  behavior  as  a general  per- 
sonality trait  associated  with  different  family  structures  with  two 
general  conclusions  being  reached:  (1)  adolescents  from  more  secure  homes 
are  less  involved  with  their  peer  group  (Maas,  1957);  and  (2)  democrat  c 
structure  leads  to  general  friendliness  and  effective  social  skills 
(Peck,  1958).  These  studies  are  based  on  interviews  with  very  small 
samples. 

In  a longitudinal  study  of  34  boys  and  girls  studied  from  the  age  of 
10  to  18,  Peck  (1958)  found  that  children  from  democratic  homes  where 
they  shared  in  family  decisions  were  more  "friendly"  and  ('spontaneous . " 

Maas  (1957)  conducted  interviews  with  21  boys  and  girls  aged  10 
to  15  from  lower  and  "core  culture"  (middle -class)  families.  He  reports 
that  lower-class  children  come  from  authoritarian  homes  and  establish 
strong  and  dependent  relations  with  their  peers.  By  contrast,  "core 
culture"  children,  whomMaas  reports  to  come  from  families  in  which 
equal i tar ian  patterns  exist  between  parents  and  among  parents  and  children, 
are  not  as  dependent  upon  their  peers. 

Warnath  (1955)  interviewed  64  9th  grade  boys,  reporting  that  boys 
who  had  positive  feelings  toward  their  family  and  came  from  highly 
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cohesive  families  were  also  quite  active  with  their  peers  outside  their 
family.  Similarly,  those  boys  who  were  low  on  family  cohesiveness  were 
also  low  on  adolescent  activities.  Social  acceptability  and  social 
effectiveness  of  these  boys  seemed  to  be  directly  related  to  their  home 
atmosphere  and  to  the  opportunities  in  the  home  to  learn  social  skills. 

Perhaps  the  most  relevant  study  is  by  Stone  (1960) , who  examined  a 
sample  of  almost  5,000  teenagers  mostly  of  high  school  age.  The  dependent 
variable  was  participation  in  organizations  and  clubs  in  the  school; 
several  of  the  independent  variables  were  family  variables  measured  by 
Guttman  scales,  including  democracy  and  affection.  Democratic  families 
were  those  "in  which  teenagers  were  allowed  to  make  some  of  their  own 
decisions  and  to  share  in  family  decisions."  Stone  found  that  the  active 
teenagers  were  more  likely  to  come  from  affectionate  and  democratic 
families.  The  tentative  conclusion  reached  by  Stone  is  that, 

Social  participation  of  teen-agers  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
detriment  to  happy  family  living.  The  students  who  are  active 
in  organizations  are  most  likely  to  be  from  homes  that  are 
happier,  more  affectionate,  more  democratic  and  more  coopera- 
tive. They  still  carry  on  with  responsibilities  at  home,  in 
addition  to  outside  activities. 

The  author  hypothesizes  that, 

The  active  ones perhaps  receive  encouragement  in  participating 
in  group  activities  by  receiving  from  their  families  the 
training  and  background  necessary  for  successful  adjustment  in 
peer  groups  (Stone,  1960,  p.  57). 

Thus,  several  studies  imply  a direct  relationship  between  involvement 
in  the  family  and  participation  with  peers.  On  the  other  hand,  Coleman* s 
(1961)  thesis  in  The  Adolescent  Society  suggests  an  inverse  relationship 
between  involvement  in  the  family  system,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  adoles- 
cent society  on  the  other.  If  adolescents,  as  Coleman  assumes,  are 
indeed  involved  in  separate  adolescent  societies,  with  goals  and  values 
at  odds  with  their  parents,  then  involvement  with  one  group  would  be 
incompatible  with  involvement  with  the  other,  since  the  opposite  demands 
made  by  each  would  create  conflict  for  the  adolescent.  However,  the 
results  presented  in  Chapters  7 and  8 indicate  that  adolescents  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Denmark  do  have  close  ties  with  their  parents, 
these  ties  being  even  closer  in  the  United  States,  where  the  involve- 
ment with  peers  in  a formal  system  of  statuses  is  also  more  intense  than 
in  Denmark.  Furthermore,  we  will  show  in  the  next  two  chapters,  contrary 
to  Coleman's  assumption,  that  adolescents  and  adults  do  not  form  two 
distinct  societies  with  consistently  different  values  and  attitudes. 

In  some  areas— namely  those  pertaining  to  peer  activities  and  family 
relations— differences  do  appear  between  the  two  generations.  However, 
on  general  life  values,  which  are  independent  of  the  adolescent's 
immediate  school  experience  and  on  future  life  goals,  much  similarity 
exist 8 in  the  answers  given  by  the  two  populations.  Overall,  there  appears 


to  be  much  less  conflict  between  the  two  generations  than  had  been 
suggested  by  Coleman.  Thus*  we  can  expect  to  find  that  intense  inter* 
action  with  one  group  does  not  necessarily  preclude  intense  interaction 
with  the  other;  indeed,  the  effect  may  be  facilitating  instead  of 
interfering. 

Two  different  aspects  of  the  adolescent's  interaction  with  his  peers 
are  examined  here  in  relationship  to  family  interaction  patterns: 

(1)  The  adolescent's  subjective  evaluation  of  how  strongly  he  16 
oriented  to  his  contemporaries,  including  the  extent  of  his  reliance  upon 
his  friends  for  advice  and  guidance  when  faced  with  specific  problems; 

(2)  The  intensity  of  the  adolescent's  actual  interactions  with 
peers,  distinguishing  between  (a)  informal  contacts,  as  measured,  for 
instance,  by  number  of  friends  mentioned,  and  (b)  status  positions  in 
the  adolescent  society,  as  measured,  for  instance,  by  number  of  men- 
tions as  member  of  the  leading  crowd,  or  as  best  athlete. 


I.  Subjective  Orientation  to  Peers  and  Reliance  on  Friends  for  Advice: 

A.  Subjective  Orientation  to  Peers: 

The  adolescent's  subjective  orientation  to  peers  was  not  considered 
in  the  earlier  Chapters  4,  5 and  6 dealing  with  sociometric  behavior  and 
the  status  system  of  adolescents  in  American  and  Danish  secondary  schools. 
We  now  will  examine  the  nature  of  this  subjective  orientation  before 
examining  how  it  relates  to  family  patterns. 

The  adolescent's  subjective  orientation  to  his  peers  was  inferred 
from  three  questions  that  required  him  to  pit  parents  against  friends. 
Thus,  he  was  asked: 

(Q*  351)  "Whose  company  do  you  enjoy  more,  your  best  friends'  or 
your  parents'?" 

(Check  one.) 

- parents ' , much  more 

- parents',  a little  more 

* about  equal 

- best  friends',  a little  more 

* best  friends ' , much  more 

(Q,  352)  'When  you  have  problems,  whose  ideas  and  opinions  do  you 
respect  more,  your  mother's  or  your  best  friends'?" 

(Check  one.) 

(Q.  353)  'When  you  have  problems,  whose  ideas  and  opinions  do  you 
respect  more,  your  father ' s or  your  best  friends'?" 

(Check  one.) 
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Each  of  these  last  two  questions  has  the  same  five  alter- 
natives, ranging  from  the  ’’parent  's,  much  more"  to  "best 
friends ' , much  more . " 

These  three  questions  are  highly  related^  and  have  been  combined  into  an 
index.  For  each  question,  the  alternatives  were  weighted  1 through  5, 
respectively.  The  index  is  the  summed  score  over  the  three  questions. 

For  technical  reasons  involving  the  computer,  2 points  were  subtracted 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  scale,  so  that  scores  could  range  from  1 to 
13.  The  higher  the  score  on  the  index,  the  stronger  the  orientation 
toward  peers.  The  scores  actually  observed  in  no  case  go  beyond  the 
midpoint  (7.5)  and  are  much  closer  to  the  parents'  end  of  the  scale  than 
to  the  friends'.  (Means  and  standard  deviations  are  presented  in 
Table  9-1.)  While  the  index  measures  an  orientation  that  ranges  from 
parents  (low  scores)  to  friends  (high  scores) , the  index  is  referred 
to  as  the  indax  of  peer  orientation. 

As  shown  in  Table  9-1,  Danish  and  American  adolescents  display  similar 
scores,  averaging  5.41  for  Americans  and  5.51  for  the  Danes  and  indica- 
ting overall  a similar  degree  of  subjective  orientation  to  peers.  While 
no  differences  appear  between  American  and  Danish  boys,  Danish  girl6  appear 
to  be  slightly  more  peer-orientated,  according  to  this  index,  than  the 
American  girls.  But  the  differences  are  very  slight.  The  important 
conclusion  to  be  derived  from  this  finding  is  that  the  orientation 
toward  peers  is  similar  in  both  countries,  despite  striking  differences 
between  them  in  the  formal  characteristics  of  adolescent  peer  groups. 

For  example,  we  noted  earlier  in  Chapter  4 that  the  formal  structure  of 
adolescent  societies  is  less  developed  in  Denmark  than  the  United 
States  and  that  Danish  adolescents  are  less  able  than  the  Americans  to 
identify  who  are  the  leaders  among  their  peers.  However,  the  involve- 
ment of  the  Danes  in  informal  friendships  out  of  school  is,  if  anything, 
at  least  equal  if  not  more  intense  than  that  of  the  Americans.  Indeed, 
it  will  be  recalled  from  our  discussion  in  Chapter  6 that  the  Danes  are 
more  likely  than  the  Americans  to  report  that  their  best  friend  is  not 
in  the  same  school  with  them  and  to  report  that  they  see  this  out -of - 
school  best  friend  more  frequently  than  the  Americans  see  their  out-of- 
school  friends.  Out  of -school  contacts  with  the  best  school-friends 
are  somewhat  lower  in  Denmark  than  in  the  United  States  (Chapter  6)  • 
Overall,  however,  much  more  similarity  exists  between  the  two  countries 
in  the  patterns  of  informal  friendships  than  in  the  characteristics 
of  the  formal  peer  culture  within  the  school.  This  informal  involve- 


*The  correlations  (as  measured  by  tau-beta)  are: 

United  States 

Q.  351  x Q.  352  .285 

Q.  352  x Q.  353  .495 

Q.  351  x Q.  353  .282 
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Denmark 

.329 

.555 

.330 


TABLE  9-1 


Adolescent  Subjective  Orientation  to  Peers 
in  the  United  States  and  Denmark,  by  Sex 


UNITED  STATES 


DENMARK 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

JBoys 

Girls 

Total 

Score  on  Index  of  Peer 
Orientation1 2 9 5 

Whose  Company  Enjoys  Most 

(percent) ^ 

Parents'  more 

5.15 

5.67* 

5.41* 

5.13 

5.85* 

5. 51* 

227.* 

207.# 

217.* 

327.* 

227* 

277* 

Parents'  and  Best  Friends' 

34 

38 

36 

45 

52 

48 

equal 

Best  Friends'  more 

44 

42 

43 

23 

26 

25 

Whose  Opinions  Respect  More 
(percent) 3 

717.* 

70* 

Mother's  more 

687.* 

5737.* 

567. 

577.* 

Mother's  and  Best  Friends' 

23 

18 

21 

35 

33 

34 

equal 

Best  Friends'  more 

9 

11 

9 

7 

10 

9 

Whose  Opinions  Respect  More 

(percent) 4 

637.* 

507.* 

Father's  more 

697. 

587.* 

697. 

60% 

Father's  and  Best  Friends' 

19 

18 

19 

26 

35 

30 

equal 

Best  Friends'  more 

12 

24 

18 

5 

15 

10 

Total  N 

(452) 

(479) 

(931) 

(445) 

(482) < 

(927) 

lPas s 58/285,6  The  higher  the  score,  the  stronger  the  orientation  toward  peers* 
Scores  could  range  from  1 to  13. 

2 

Based  on  Qx.  351.  Pass  101 
^Based  on  Qx.  352.  Pass  101 
^Based  on  Qx.  353.  Pass  101 

K 

C a.'dard  deviations  arc: 

2.74  2.95  2.86  2.5.  .254  2.54 

* Differences  between  countries  significant  at  .001  (chi-square  test) 
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merit  may  be  a more  important  determinant  of  peer  orientation  than  formal 
statuses.  We  will  examine  the  relationship  between  peer  involvement  and 
actual  interactions  with  peers  in  section  3 of  this  chapter. 

It  is  instructive  to  examine  the  responses  to  each  of  the  three 
individual  questions  included  in  the  index  of  peer  orientation  for  they 
each  tap  a somewhat  different  quality  of  peer  orientation.  The  three 
individual  questions  ask  about  the  relative  preference  of  friends  over 
parents  under  two  somewhat  different  conditions:  conditions  under  which 

friends  (or  parents)  provide  a context  for  association  (the  companionship 
function)  and  under  which  they  stand  as  persons  whose  opinions  and  advice 
can  be  respected  (the  support  function).  The  data  indicate  that  when  it 
comes  to  companionship , the  Americans  look  more  toward  their  peers  than 
the  Danes;  when  it  comes  to  issues  of  advice  and  guidance,  the  Americans 
are  somewhat  more  parent-oriented  than  the  Danes,  especially  as  regards 
their  mothers.  For  example,  Americans  say  more  frequently  than  the  ^ 

Danes  that  they  enjoy  their  friends'  company  more  than  their  parents 
(43%  versus  25%),  or  that  they  respect  their  mothers'  opinions  over  that 
of  their  best  friends'  (70%  versus  57%).  An  interesting  point  emerges 
from  the  comparison  of  best  friends'  and  fathers*  opinions  in  the 
United  States:  despite  the  lower  valuing  of  best  friends'  opinions  in 

the  United  States,  still  an  appreciable  percentage  of  girls,  and  a 
number  of  boys  as  well,  would  value  the  opinions  of  their  best  friends 
more  than  their  fathers'.  We  think  that  this  should  be  assimilated  not 
to  respect  for  friends,  but  to  disrespect  for  fathers. 

Table  9-1  reveals  another  cross-cultural  difference:  for  each  of 

the  three  questions  about  subjective  orientation  to  peers,  more  Danes  than 
Americans  check  the  alternative  "about  equal,"  indicating  that  they  ^ 
enjoy  equally  parents'  and  friends'  company  or  respect  equally  friends 
and  parents'  opinions  much  more  frequently  than  the  Americans.  One  can 
thus  sense  a dichotomy  in  the  American  adolescent  relationship  to  his 
parents.  He  is  more  likely  to  turn  to  them  for  advice  and  guidance,  but 
more  likely  to  turn  to  his  friends  for  companionship.  The  Danes  are 
less  likely  than  the  Americans  to  disassociate  these  two  functions,  even 
though,  like  the  Americans,  they  are  more  likely  to  say  that  they  turn 
to  their  friends  for  company  and  to  their  parents  for  advice.  The  latter 
is  their  subjective  perception  of  the  situation.  For,  as  we  will  see 
shortly,  Danes  receive  higher  absolute  scores  for  reliance  on  friends 
than  on  either  parent.  The  fact  that  Americans,  more  than  Danes,  enjoy 
their  peers  in  comparison  with  their  parents  suggests  that,  despite  all 
the  advice  to  American  parents  to  be  a friend  to  their  youngsters, 
American  parents  are  much  more  rule  setters  than  companions.  The  Danish 
parents,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  because  they  can  relax  vis-a-vis 
rules,  are  more  likely  to  be  seen  as  c ~mp anions . 

These  cross-cultural  differences  must  be  viewed  in  their  proper 
perspective:  in  both  countries  children  are  more  likely  to  respect 

their  parents'  opinions  than  their  friends'  and  to  turn  to  their  con- 
temporaries than  to  their  parents  for  companionship  and  pleasure -giving 
activities.  The  cross-cultural  differences  appear  in  the  relative 
degree  to  which  adolescents  are  likely  to  be  peer-  or  parent -oriented 
in  these  two  respects. 
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Answers  to  other  items  in  the  questionnaire  support  our  interpreta- 
tion that  American  and  Danish  adolescents  turn  to  their  peers  for  dif- 
ferent reasons  and  derive  different  types  of  gratifications  from  these 
contacts.  The  Americans  turn  to  their  peers  relatively  more  for  pleasure- 
giving activities,  the  Danes  relatively  more  for  advice  and  guidance. 

Several  additional  findings  support  our  conclusion  that  Americans 
more  than  the  Danes  look  to  their  friends  for  social  rewards.  The 
students  were  asked  how  much  they  enjoyed  doing  different  things.  The 
ten  alternatives  covered  a range  of  activities  from  reading  to  dancing. 

Two  activities  are  particularly  relevant  to  the  dimensions  of  companion- 
ship, namely,  going  out  with  friends  and  dating.  As  shown  in  Table  9-2, 
many  more  Americans  than  Danes  check  the  alternative  "very  much"  for 
each  of  these  things.  It  is  true  that  for  many  of  the  remaining  acti- 
vities, the  Americans  are  also  more  likely  to  check  the  positive  extreme 
and  the  Danes  the  negative  one.  However,  since  response  patterns  vary 
from  item  to  item  and  since  the  Danes  actually  check  "very  much"  more 
frequently  than  the  Americans  on  two  items  (studying  and  reading) , 
this  suggests  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a response  bias  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans. 

When  asked  how  important  it  is  to  them  to  be  well  liked  by  other 
students  in  the  school,  more  Americans  than  Danes  say  it  is  very  important 
to  them  (54%  versus  32%  - Pass  150).  Thus,  these  answers  indicate  that 
for  the  Americans,  more  than  fcr  the  Danes,  contacts  with  peers  are 
sought  for  the  entertainment  and  the  companionship  they  provide  and  that 
in  return  to  be  well  liked  and  accepted  by  peers  is  very  important  to 
the  American,  more  so  than  to  the  Dane. 

B.  Reliance  on  Friends  for  Advice: 

Other  data  in  addition  to  the  parent -versus -peers  items  indicate 
that  the  Danes,  as  compared  to  the  Americans,  are  more  likely  to  report 
that  they  respect  their  peers’  opinions  and  to  turn  to  their  contempo- 
raries for  advice  and  guidance.  One  such  datum  is  the  scores  on  indices 
of  reliance  on  different  persons.  It  will  be  recalled  from  Chapter  7 
that  respondents  checked  for  each  of  ten  problems  the  one  person,  they 
would  rely  upon  most  for  advice  and  guidance.  An  index  of  reliance 
for  each  of  these  persons  was  computed  for  adolescent  by  adding  the 

total  number  of  times  he  mentioned  relying  upon  that  person.  It  alsc 
will  be  recalled  that  comparisons  of  absolute  scores  between  the  United 
States  and  Denmark  is  not  possible,  since  Danes  were  asked  to  choose 
from  among  five  rather  than  seven  persons  and  consequently  the  Danish 


^Student  questions  31-40.  The  ten  activities  included!  enjoying  art 
or  classical  music,  studying,  listening  to  the  radio  or  to  popular 
records,  reading,  watching  T.V. , dancing,  engaging  in  some  sport,  dating, 
going  out  with  friends,  and  talking  about  politics. 
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TABLE  9-2 


How  fouch  Adolescents  Enjoy  Dating  and  Going  Out  with  Friends, 

by  Sex  and  Country 


Percent  Liking  Activity  "Very  Much" 
UNITED  STATES  DENMARK 


Activity 

Boys 

mm MfaW 

Dating 

61 

Going  out  with  friends 

76 

Total  N 

(576) 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

69 

65 

30 

17 

23 

83 

79 

39 

50 

45 

(548) 

(1124) 

(470) 

(506) 

(976) 

Pass  150/17, 18,17-A,18A 

Differences  between  countries  significant  at  .001  (chi-square  test) 
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scores  for  each  of  the  five  persons  identical  in  both  lists  is  con* 
s latently  higher  than  the  Americans*.  However,  it  is  possible  to  make 
internal  comparisons  within  each  country.  As  shown  in  Table  9-3, 

Danish  adolescents  get  a higher  score  of  reliance  on  friends  (2.76) 
than  on  mother  (2.54)  while  the  reverse  is  true  for  the  Americans  who 
score  1.95  and  2.67,  respectively. 

Again,  these  differences  may  reflect  the  different  ways  in  which 
American  and  Danish  adolescents  are  treated  by  their  parents.  The 
greater  subjective  reliance  on  parents  of  the  Americans  as  compared  to 
the  Danes  may  reflect  the  fact  that  American  parents  give  less  inde- 
pendence to  their  children,  as  Indicated  by,  among  other  data,  the 
greater  number  of  rules  they  have  for  the  adolescent  as  compared  to 
the  Danish  parents.  Indeed,  in  both  the  United  States  and  Denmark, 
we  observe  that  the  adolescent's  reliance  on  his  friends  varies  in- 
versely with  the  number  of  rules  in  the  family:  the  smaller  the  number 

of  rules,  the  greater  the  greater  the  reliance  (see  Table  9-4).  Con- 
versely, the  higher  the  number  of  rules,  the  greater  the  reliance  on 
the  mother,  especially  in  the  United  States. 

Danish  adolescents  may  also  not  rely  upon  their  parents  for  advice 
and  guidance  as  much  as  the  Americans  because  they  feel  much  more 
frequently  than  the  latter  that  their  opinions  are  different  from  those 
of  their  parents.  We  saw  in  Chapter  8 that,  when  asked  that  question, 
61%  of  the  Danes  as  compared  to  42%  among  the  Americans  feel  that  their 
opinions  are  different  from  their  parents'  (Table  8-5).  And,  as  shown 
in  Table  9-5,  it  is  when  adolescents  feel  that  their  opinions  are  dif« 
ferent  from  those  of  their  parents  that  they  are  more  likely  to  rely 
upon  their  friends  than  upon  their  parents  for  advice  and  guidance. 

In  both  countries,  the  scores  of  reliance  on  mother  is  higher  than  that 
on  friends  when  the  adolescent  perceives  that  his  opinions  are  similar 
to  his  parents';  the  reliance  scores  are  lower  on  parents  when  the 
adolescent  perceives  that  his  opinions  are  different  (Table  9-5) • 

Thus,  American  adolescents  who  feel  their  opinions  are  similar  to  their 
parents'  receive  a score  of  reliance  of  2.99  for  mother  and  1.73  for 
friends.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  feel  that  their  opinions  are 
different  from  their  parents',  they  score  2.27  on  reliance  for  mother 
versus  2.43  for  friends.  We  conclude  from  these  data  that  the  overall 
Danish  score  of  reliance  on  mother  is  lower  than  on  friends  because 
such  a high  proportion  of  Danes  feel  that  they  hold  opinions  different 
from  their  parents.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  United  States. 

C.  Subjective  Orientation  to  Peers  and  Peer  Influence: 

* 

By  several  criteria,  the  "index  of  peer  orientation"  seems  to  be 
a sensitive  indicator  of  the  degree  to  which  the  student  reports  he 
is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  his  peers.  Adolescents  were  asked  how 
they  would  resolve  a conflict  with  their  friends: 
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TABLE  9-3 

Scores  on  Indices  of  Reliance  on  Friends*,  on  Mother 
and  on  Father,  by  Sex  and  Country 


Score  of  Reliance  on 

UNITED  STATES 
Boys  Girls  Total 

Bozs 

DENMARK 

Girls, 

Total 

Friends 

1.95 

1.95 

1.95 

2.66 

2.35 

2.76 

Mother 

1.90 

3.43 

2.67 

2.04 

3.00 

2.54 

Father 

1.35 

.55 

.94 

2.00 

1.17 

1.56 

Total  N 

(531) 

(543) 

(1074) 

(465) 

(504) 

(969) 

Pass  35 

*The  higher  the  score,  the  greater  the  reliance. 
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TABLE  9-4 


Scores  on  Indices  of  Reliance  on  Friends,  on  Mother 
and  on  Father  and  Number  of  Rules 
in  Family,  by  Country 


Scores  on  Indices  of  Reliance  on 


Number  of  UNITED  STATES  DENMARK 

Rules 


Friends* 

Mother* 

Father 

Total  N 

Friend 8* 

Mother 

Father 

Total  N 

0-1 

2.46 

2.35 

.91 

(224) 

2.92 

2.58 

1.49 

(459) 

2-3 

1.99 

2.56 

.99 

(367) 

2.68 

2.50 

1.64 

(321) 

4+ 

1.74 

3.17 

.91 

(306) 

2.39 

2.70 

1.64 

(134) 

pass  231/31 

^Differences  among  number  of  rules  for  each  person  within  each  country 
significant  at  .05  (chi-square  test  based  on  distribution  of  scores). 
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TABLE  9-5 


Scores  on  Indices  of  Reliance  on  Friends,  on  Mother  and  on  Father 
and  Whether  Adolescent  Feels  his  Opinions  are  Different 
or  Similar  to  his  Patents,  by  Country 


Scores  on  Indices  of  Reliance  on 


Adolescent  Feels 
that  Opinions  are 

UNITED  STATES 
Friends  Mother  Father 

Friends 

DENMARK 

Mother 

Father 

Similar  to  parents'* * 

1. 73 

2.99 

.94 

2.33 

2*86 

1.  S3 

Total  N 

(477) 

(477) 

(477) 

(332) 

(332) 

(332) 

Different  from  parents ' * 

2.43 

2.27 

.82 

3.08 

2.39 

1.50 

Total  N 

(353) 

(353) 

(353) 

(513) 

(513) 

(513) 

P35/T15A;15B;15C 

*Differences  among  scores  for  friends,  mother  and  father  within  each  country 
significant  at  *05  (chi-square  test  based  on  distribution  of  scores  within 
each  category). 
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(Q.  177)  "What  do  you  do,  when  you  disagree  with  your  group  of  . 

friends  about  a decision  they  have  made?"  (Check  only  one.) 

- 1 always  go  along  with  the  group 

- I usually  go  along  with  the  group 

- 1 usually  decide  for  myself 

- X always  decide  for  myself 

As  shown  in  Table  9-6,  in  both  the  United  States  and  Denmark,  those 
adolescents  who  reply  that  they  would  go  along  with  the  group  have  higher 
scores  on  the  index  than  those  who  say  that  they  would  decide  for 
themselves. 

It  also  appears  that  there  is  greater  orientation  toward  peers  when 
a conflict  exists  between  parents  and  adolescents  about  the  adolescent's 
friends.  Or,  the  conflict  may  exist  because  there  is  a greater  orienta- 
tion toward  peers.  When  the  adolescents  report  that  their  parents 
generally  approve  of  their  friends  they  tend  to  have  lower  subjective 
peer  orientation  than  when  they  report  that  their  parents  object  to 
their  friends  (see  Table  9-6).  Thus,  we  can  infer  from  these  findings 
that  adolescents  who  associate  with  friends  of  whom  their  parents 
disapprove  are  more  peer-oriented  than  those  whose  friends  meet  with 
their  parents'  approval.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  result,  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Denmark,  that  students  who  say  that  they  would  con- 
tinue seeing  their  friends  despite  their  parents'  objections  have  a much 
stronger  orientation  toward  their  peers  than  those  adolescents  who  say 
that  they  would  stop  seeing  their  friends.  For  example,  American  adoles- 
cents who  say  that  they  would  continue  to  see  their  friends  openly  score 
6.16  as  compared  to  4.59  for  those  who  say  that  they  would  stop. 

Similar  differences  appear  among  the  Danes  (Table  9-6).  The  highest 
scores  are  obtained  by  students  who  say  that  they  would  continue  to 
see  their  friends  secretly.  Furthermore,  in  the  United  States,  dis- 
regarding parents'  wishes  and  continuing  to  see  one's  friends  seems  to 
require  a greater  orientation  to  peers  than  in  Denmark.  It  is  appar- 
ently a greater  step  than  in  Denmark  and  might  reflect  the  greater 
prominence  of  rules  in  the  United  States  than  in  Denmark. 

Finally,  one  can  note  that  there  is  a strong  association  between 
the  indices  of  peer  orientation  and  of  reliance  on  friends.  Subjective, 
peer  orientation  is  positively  related  to  the  scores  of  reliance  on 
peers  and  negatively  related  to  the  scores  of  reliance  on  parents. 

The  results  in  all  instances  are  striking  and  follow  identical  trends 
in  the  United  States  and  Denmark  (Table  9-7).  In  the  United  States, 
the  positive  association  with  the  friends'  index  is  higher  for  girls 
than  for  boys. 

The  Danes'  greater  reliance  upon  friends  for  advice  and  guidance, 
as  compared  to  the  Americans,  is  selective  and  appears  in  connection 
with  certain  issues,  in  particular  those  of  a personal  or  ethical 
character.  Table  9^8. presents  the  responses  of  the  two  nationalities 
to  each  of  the  ten  problems  which  were  incorporated  in  the  indices 
of  reliance. 
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TABLE  9-6 


Subjective  Orientation  to  Peers  and  Influence  to  Peers , by  Country 


Score  on  Index  of  Peer  Orientation 


UNITED  STATES 

DENMARK 

Score  N 

Score  N 

What  adolescent  does  when 
disagrees  with  a group  of 
friends  about  a decision 
they  have  made 

* 


Always,  usually  goes  along  with 

group5*48 

(256) 

5.69 

(378) 

Usually  decides  for  self 

5.46 

(480) 

5.49 

(453) 

Always  decides  for  self 

5.18 

(190) 

4.99 

( 87) 

What  do  parents  think  of  friends 
in  school? 

* 

* 

Approve  very  much 

5.06 

(386) 

5.34 

(435) 

Approve  for  most  part 

5.42 

(379) 

5.51 

(349) 

Disapprove  slightly,  very  much 

6.78 

( 41) 

5.86 

( 22) 

Do  not  know  friends 

6.10 

(121) 

6.04 

(113) 

What  would  do  if  parents  were  to 
object  to  friends? 

** 

* 

Would  see  friends  less  or  stop 
seeing  them 

4.59 

(469) 

4.73 

(363) 

Would  see  friends  secretly 

7.30 

( 40) 

6.18 

( 55) 

Would  see  friends  openly 

6.16 

(418) 

6.00 

(495) 

Pass  142/02,03,  Pass  108/53 

*> ^^Differences  within  country  significant  at  .05,  c.01  levels  *(chi-square  test 
based  on  distribution  of  scores  within  each  category). 
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TABLE  9-7 


Correlation  between  Subjective  Peer  Orientation  and 
Scores  on  Indices  of  Reliance,  by  Sex  and  Country 


Correlation  with  Index  of  Peer  Orientation 


1 


Score  of  Reliance  on 

UNITED  STATES 
Boys  Girls 

DENMARK 
Boys  Girls 

Friends 

.32** 

.48** 

.40** 

.44** 

Mother 

-.14** 

-.34** 

-.22** 

-.21** 

Father 

-.20** 

-.19** 

-.25** 

-.15** 

Total  N 

(436) 

(477) 

(440) 

(479) 

Pass  122/26,23  - DATA  TEXT 


As  measured  by  Pearson  r 
^Significant  at  .01 
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TABLE  9-8 


Person  Adolescent  would  Rely  Upon  most  for  Advice  and  Guidance* 
when  Faced  with  Problem,  in  the  United  States  and  Denmark 


Person  Uould  Rely  Upon  Host  for  Advice  and  Guidance 

Guidance 


Type  of  Problem 

Friends 

X 

Mother 

X 

Father 

X 

Siblings 

X 

Teacher  Counselor 
2 2 

Other  Total 
X N 

School  grades 

U.S. 

3 

15 

5 

2 

43 

31 

1 

(1057) 

Denmark 

6 

25 

19 

3 

42 

wmmm 

5 

( 955) 

Career  plans 

U.S. 

4 

23 

17 

3 

3 

46 

4 

(1053) 

Denmark 

4 

23 

53 

2 

8 

— 

10 

( 947) 

College 

U.S. 

3 

a 

15 

15 

2 

10 

52 

3 

( 994) 

Denmark 

8 

18 

28 

2 

38 

— 

6 

( 846) 

Personal  problems 
with  parents 

U.S. 

25 

20 

7 

16 

2 

6 

24 

(1042) 

Denmark 

28 

26 

9 

30 

3 

— 

4 

( 912) 

Personal  problems 
not  Involving 
parents 


U.S. 

33 

32 

10 

10 

Denmark 

49 

26 

7 

13 

Morals  and  values 

U.S. 

17 

39 

12 

6 

Denmark 

49 

22 

12 

9 

Dating 

U.S. 

35 

36 

13 

11 

Denmark 

47 

33 

7 

9 

What  clothing 
to  buy 

U.S. 

30 

51 

6 

9 

Denmark 

20 

61 

6 

8 

Choice  of  friends 

U.S. 

30 

40 

10 

10 

Denmark 

31 

27 

11 

25 

What  books  to  read 
U.S. 

27 

10 

4 

5 

Denmark 

52 

7 

15 

10 

2 3 10  (1032) 

2 — 3 ( 923) 


3 2 21  (1008) 

5 — 3 ( 911) 


1 4 (1027) 

4 ( 926) 


4 (1018) 

5 ( 936) 


1 1 8 ( 972) 

~ 6 ( 861) 


48  3 3 ( 999) 

14  — 2 ( 904) 


Pass  91/01-09 

*AH  differences  between  United  States  and  Denmark  for  each  problem  significant 
at  .001  level  (chi-square  test). 


In  both  countries,  adolescents  are  more  likely  to  turn  to  adults 
for  help  in  solving  certain  problems  and  to  their  peers  for  certain 
others.  However,  whereas  the  Americans  turn  to  an  adult  in  eight  out 
of  the  ten  situations,  Danes  do  so  only  in  four.  The  Americans  rely  j 
slightly  more  oh  friends  than  on  parents  for  personal  problems,  whether 
or  not  they  involve  their  parents.  For  all  other  issues,  they  are  most 
likely  to  rely  upon  their  mother,  their  teacher  or  the  school  guidance 
counselor.  The  Danes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  likely  to  rely  on 
friends  than  on  parents  not  only  for  personal  problems  not  involving 
parents,  but  also  for  morals  and  values,  for  dating  or  for  what  books 
to  read  (Table  9-8) • The  cross-cultural  differences  with  respect  to 
books  would  suggest  that  while,  in  Denmark,  books  are  very  much  part  of 
the  interaction  among  friends,  in  the  United  States  they  are  reserved 
solely  for  the  school  situation.  For  problems  related  strictly  to  the 
school  situation,  such  as  school  grades,  both  Danes  and  Americans  are 
most  likely  to  consult  their  teachers.  But  for  this  type  of  problem 
as  well  as  for  career  plans,  or  college,  Danes  are  more  likely  to  rely 
upon  their  parents  while  the  Americans  would  be  likely  to  rely  upon 
the  school  guidance  counselor.  Thus,  for  school-related  issues,  Ameri- 
cans have  professional  alternatives  to  parents,  while  Danes  do  not. 

So  for  these  issues  Danes  go  to  their  parents  while  for  most  others  they 
are  much  more  likely  to  take  problems  tc  their  friends  than  are  Ameri- 
cans. For  future  life  goals,  such  as  job  or  education,  the  Danish  father 
is  much  more  sought  out  as  a source  of  advice  than  the  American. 

Thus,  53%  of  Danish  adolescents  say  they  would  rely  upon  their  fathers' 
advice  about  their  future  career  plans  as  compared  to  only  17%  among 
the  Americans.  For  problems  involving  parents,  the  Danes  would  rely 
upon  their  siblings,  the  Americans  would  turn  to  "others"  (a  category 
which  includes  mostly  clergymen).  For  choice  of  friends,  the  Danes 
again  would  rely  most  upon  their  siblings  and  the  Americans  upon  their 
parents.  This  last  difference  is  particularly  instructive  for  it  suggests 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  Americans,  contacts  with  peers  are  consciously 
put  under  the  influence  of  parents,  while  in  the  case  of  the  Danes  peer 
contacts  are  under  the  influence  of  their  contemporaries,  whether 
friends  or  siblings. 

The  general  conclusion  that  the  influence  of  parents  and  peers  varies 
with  the  issue  under  consideration  is  in  accord  with  the  conclusions 
of  other  investigators. (Brittain,  1963;  Solomon,  1961,  1963).  But, 
since  these  studies  use  different  techniques  and  present  the  respondents 
with  different  alternatives  from  which  to  compare  the  relative  influence 
of  parents  and  peers,  it  is  difficult  to  make  comparisons  of  the  specific 
areas  in  which  the  influence  of  one  group  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
other. 

In  an  experimental  study,  Brittain  (1963)  presented  338  adolescent 
girls  with  twelve  different  choices  to  make  under  conditions  of  simulated 
parent -peer  pressures.  He  found  that  items  which  asked  about  which 
course  to  take  in  school  or  which  dress  to  buy  tended  to  lead  to  peer- 
conforming  choices.  Items  about  dating,  reporting  delinquency  act  by 
another  adolescent,  being  a beauty  contestant  or  appearing  on  a TV 
program,  tended  to  lead  to  parent -conforming  choices.  The  list  of 
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problem  areas  in  our  study  and  our  procedures  are  very  different  from 
those  used  by  Brittain*  On  the  two  items  which  are  similar  in  both 
studies,  namely,  dating  and  dressing,  we  do  not  find  similar  results 
in  our  United  States  sample.  We  find  that  adolescents  are  more  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  parents  than  by  peers  with  respect  to  dress  and 
equally  influenced  by  both  with  respect  to  dating* 

Solomon  (1961,  1963)  reached  opposite  conclusions  from  Brittain 
concerning  the  relative  extent  and  effectiveness  of  four  possible  sources 
of  influences,  "parents,  peers,  impulses  and  values"  in  four  situations: 
going  steady,  breaking  a friendship,  copying,  and  attending  a family 
event  rather  than  a party*  He  found  that,  while  parents  were  least 
influential  in  most  of  these  situations,  they  were  rated  high  in  general 
preference  as  source  of  advice*  "The  amount  of  influence  exerted  had 
no  necessary  relationship  to  the  acceptance  of  that  influence,  or  con- 
formity to  its  advice"  (Solomon,  1961,  p.  393).  This  perhaps  explains 
the  disparity  between  these  results  and  ours,  since  in  this  study  we 
ask  about  preference  for  advice  (and  influence)  rather  than  for  actual 
acceptance  of  that  advice  or  influence* 

II.  The  Effects  of  Family  Patterns: 

Having  described  in  some  detail  the  meaning  of  subjective  orientation 
to  peers,  we  turn  to  the  relationship  between  parent-adolescent  inter- 
actions and  the  adolescent's  involvement  with  his  peers.  We  will  examine 
in  turn  the  effects  of  family  patterns  upon  subjective  orientation, 
reliance  on  friends  for  advice,  and  actual  interactions  with  peers, 
whether  formal  or  informal* 

A*  Family  Patterns  and  Subjective  Orientation  to  Peers: 

Family  patterns  have  a consistent  and  marked  effect  on  adolescents' 
subjective  orientations  to  peers  and  on  the  extent  to  which  adolescents 
rely  upon  friends  in  solving  their  problems. 

There  is  a strong  negative  relationship  between  several  aspects  of 
the  adolescents'  closeness  of  contact  with  their  parents  and  their  sub- 
jective peer  orientation  (see  Table  9-9),  The  results  are  identical 
in  the  United  States  and  Denmark  with  respect  both  to  maternal  and 
paternal  patterns,  and  are  highly  significant.  Adolescents  are  most 
likely  to  have  a strong  peer  orientation  if  their  relationships  with 
their  mothers  and  fathers  are  distant,  in  particular,  if  adolescents 
perceive  that: 

- their  mothers  and  fathers  are  permissive 

- their  parents  provide  infrequent  explanations  for  their 
decisions 

- they  enjoy  doing  few  things  with  their  parents 

- they  talk  few  problems  over  with  their  parents 

- they  do  not  feel  close  at  all  to  their  parents,  or 

- they  want  to  be  like  their  parents  in  only  a few  ways. 
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TABLE  9-9 

Correlation*  between  Index  of  Peer  Orientation  and 
Family  Patterns,  by  Sex  and  Country 


Family  Patterns 

UNITED  STATES 
Boys  Girls 

DENMARK 
Boys  Girls 

ADOLESCENT-MOTHER  INTERACTIONS 

Mother  authority  pattern 

-.15**2 

.032 

- . 1 7**2 

2 

- .22** 

Mother  explains  decisions 

- .22** 

-.36** 

-.24** 

-.26** 

Adolescent  enjoys  things 
with  mother 

-.41** 

-.49** 

-.40** 

-.35** 

Adolescent  talks  problems 
over  with  mother 

-.35** 

-.48** 

-.33** 

-.36** 

Wants  to  be  like  mother 

-.32** 

».46** 

-.36** 

-.27** 

Closeness  to  mother 

-.38** 

-.50** 

-.42** 

-.42** 

ADOLESCENT-FATHER  INTERACTIONS 

Father  authority  pattern 

-.19*? 

-.012 

-.14*^ 

-.22**2 

Father  explains  decisions 

-.29** 

-.35** 

-.24** 

-.30** 

Adolescent  enjoys  things 
with  father 

-.46** 

-.42** 

-.37** 

-.37** 

Adolescent  talks  problems 
over  with  father 

-.44** 

-.42** 

-.34** 

-.33** 

Wants  to  be  like  father 

-.43** 

-.40** 

-.33** 

-.36** 

Closeness  to  father 

-.50** 

-.49** 

-.46** 

-.43** 

Total  N 

(436) 

(477) 

(440) 

(479) 

Pass  100/01-06,  01A-06A,  08-13  , 08A-13A  - DATA-TEXT 


1 

Correlation  measured  by  Pearson  r.  All  family  interaction  patterns  were 
recoded  so  that  scales  ran  from  "1"  for  least  positive  to  "5"  for  most 
positive  interaction. 


These  relationships  are  curvilinear.  Girls  who  perceive  their  parent 
to  be  democratic  have  the  lowest  subjective  peer  orientation.  For  boys, 
no  difference  appears  between  authoritarian  and  democratic  fathers. 


**p  x *01  level 
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It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  same  five  patterns  of  parent- 
adolescent  interaction  which  clustered  together  in  the  MEDSCAL  (Non- 
Metric  Multidimensional)  analysis  of  family  patterns  (Chapter  8,  Configura- 
tions 1A,  IB,  2A  and  2B)  relate  in  a similar  fashion  to  the 'index 
of  peer  orientation.  With  respect  to  authority  pattern,  different 
relationships  obtain  for  boys  and  girls.  The  cross -tabulations  corres- 
ponding to  the  correlations  presented  in  Table  9-9  indicate  that  for 
boys  the  relationship  of  peer  orientation  to  maternal  authority  is 
linear:  boys  with  author itafian  mothers  have  the  lowest  peer-orientation 

scores  and  those  with  permissive  the  highest  scores.  For  boys  still, 
with  respect  to  paternal  authority,  no  difference  appears  between  the 
authoritarian  and  the  democratic.  For  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  both 
with  respect  to  mother  and  father,  the  relationship  is  curvilinear: 
with  democratic  parents  have  the  lowest  scores  of  orientation 
toward  peers,  those  with  authoritarian  the  next  highest  and  those  with 
permissive  the  highest.  These  sex  differences  repeat  those  observed 
in  Chapter  8 in  the  analysis  of  family  structures.  We  found  that  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Denmark,  adolescents  of  both  sexes  are  most 
distant  from  parents  they  perceive  as  permissive.  However,  while  girls 
are  closest  to  parents  they  perceive  as  democratic,  in  the  case  of  boys, 
the  differences  between  authoritarian  and  democratic  are  much  reduced. 
Sometimes,  as  in  this  instance,  for  boys,  the  authoritarian  pattern  is 
associated  with  least  distance  from  child  to  parent. 

Family  Patterns  and  Reliance  on  Friends  for  Advice: 

Similar  trends  are  observed  between  family  patterns  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  adolescent  relies  upon  his  friends  for  advice  and  guidance 
as  have  been  observed  with  respect  to  peer  orientation.  The  closer  the 
parental  ties,  the  less  the  reliance  on  friends  (Table  9-10).  The 
correlations  with  respect  to  peer  orientation  were  higher  and  more 
consistently  significant  than  with  respect  to  reliance  on  friends  for 
advice.  Thus,  parental  authority  and  parental  explanations,  especially 
in  the  United  States  and  with  respect  to  the  father,  bear  less  of  a 
relationship  to  reliance  on  friends'  advice. 

These  results  complete  those  presented  in  Chapter  8 on  "The  Struc- 
ture of  Families,"  where  we  showed  that  positive  relationships  with 
mothers  and  fathers  were  associated  with  higher  scores  of  reliance  on 
parents.  We  see  now  that  positive  family  ties  simultaneously  are 
associated  with  lower  reliance  on  friends. 

C.  Family  Patterns  and  Sociometric  Behavior: 

While  there  is  a strong  association  between  family  patterns  and 
subjective  orientation  to  peers,  the  results  with  respect  to  actual 
patterns  of  interaction  with  peers,  whether  informal  or  formal,  are  very 
inconclusive.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  there  is  no  strong  inverse 
relationship  between  Intensity  of  involvement  with  parents  and  actual 
frequency  of  contact  with  peers,  as  there  is  for  the  data  on  "subjective 
orientation  to  peer:.."  If  anything,  whatever  slight  trends  can  be 
observed  suggest  a positive  relationship  instead. 
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TABLE  9-10 


Correlations ^ between  Index  of  Reliance  on  Friend 

and  Family  Patterns 


Family  Patterns 

ADOLESCENT-MOTHER  INTERACTIONS 

Mother  authority  pattern 

Mother  explains  decision 

Enjoys  things  with  mother 

Talk  problems  with  mother 

Be  like  mother 

Closeness  to  mother 

Depends  on  mother  for  ; 
advice  and  guidance 

ADOLESCENT-FATHER  INTERACTIONS 

Father  authority  pattern 

Father  explains  decision 

Enjoys  things  with  father 

Talk  problems  with  father 

Be  like  father 

Closeness  to  father 

Depends  on  father  for 
advice  and  guidance 
Total  N 

Pass  130/01-16-  DATA  TEXT 


UNITED  STATES  DENMARK 


Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

-.10* 

-.062 

-.15** 

- . 14** 

.00 

-.15** 

-.09 

-.12** 

-.16** 

-.32** 

-.31** 

-.22** 

-.12** 

-.31** 

-.30** 

-.30** 

-.12** 

-.23** 

-.25** 

-.15** 

-.16** 

-.28** 

-.23** 

- . 23** 

-.13* 

-.38** 

-.24** 

-.23** 

-.04 

•032 

-.16** 

-.05 

-.05 

-.07 

-.11* 

-.15** 

-.17** 

-.18** 

-.23** 

-.19** 

-.18** 

-.23** 

-.25** 

-.21** 

-.18** 

O 

• 

i 

-.19** 

-.12** 

-.18** 

-.14** 

-.20** 

-.12* 

-.15** 

-.21** 

-.22** 

-.19** 

X43.6X- 

-(.47.7)_ 

(440) 

(479) 

Correlation  measured  by  Pearson  r.  All  family  interaction  patterns  were 
recoded  so  that  scales  ran  from  "1"  for  least  positive  to  "5"  for  most 
positive  interaction. 

2 

These  relationships  are  curvilinear.  Girls  who  perceive  their  parents 
to  be  democratic  have  the  lowest  score  of  reliance  on  friends. 


* p < .05;  **p  ^ .01 
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As  indicators  of  behavioral  involvement  with  peers,  we  considered 
both  the  extent  of  informal  friendships  and  the  degree  of  participation 
in  the  formal  structure  of  the  school-based  peer  group* 

For  informal  interaction  with  other  adolescents,  we  examined  number 
of  friendships  and  frequency  of  interaction,  as  indicated  by: 

- Number  of  friends  in  school  (Qx.  47a)*  Each  adolescent  was 
requested  to  list  his  three  best  friends,  but  some  men- 
tioned none  or  only  one  or  two 

- Number  of  mentions  as  friend  by  other  students  (Qx*  47a) 

- Number  of  times  see  school  friends  outside  of  school 
(Qx.  48-50) 

- Number  of  times  sees  best  friends,  if  not  in  same  school 
with  respondent  (Qx.  47) 

For  formal  positions  of  leadership  in  the  adolescent  society,  we 
examined  nominations  as  leader  or  as  elite  in  the  school,  namely: 

- Number  of  mentions  as  member  of  the  leading  crowd  (Qx*  54a) 

- Number  of  mentions  as  best  athlete  (Qx*  50a) 

- Number  of  mentions  as  best  student  (Qx.  50a) 

- Number  of  mentions  as  most  popular  (Qx.  50a) 

- Number  of  clubs  in  which  is  member  (for  U.S*  only) 

(Qxs.  112-122) 

The  results  show  no  consistent  patterns,  either  by  sex,  type  of 
sociometric  variable  or  country.  Most  of  the  correlations  are  very  low 
and  hover  around  zero,  either  in  a negative  or  a positive  direction. 
Rarely  is  a correlation  coefficient  statistically  significant,  and  it 
may  be  significant  for  one  family  pattern  and  very  low  and  not  signifi- 
cant for  another  pattern  that  is  closely  related  to  the  first.1  The 
direction  and  intensity  of  the  relationships  appear  to  vary  with  the 
sex  of  the  child,  the  sex  of  the  parent,  the  sociometric  status,  and 
the  country  involved.  The  most  consistent  trend  appears  among  Danish 
boys  for  whom  closeness  to  the  father  is  related  to  mentioning  many 
friends. 

Our  general  conclusion  is  that  family  structure  does  not  influence 
the  actual  involvement  but  only  the  general  subjective  orientation  which 
the  adolescent  has  toward  his  peers. 

III.  Objective  Sociometric  Behavior  and  Subjective  Orientation  to  Peers: 

This  general  interpretation  becomes  more  meaningful  when  one  ob- 
serves that  actual  sociometric  behavior  is  not  related  in  a consistent 
manner  to  the  student's  subjective  orientation  to  his  peers.  This  is  a 


*The  data  are  presented  in  Appendix  Tables  D-9-1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 
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rather  surprising  finding,  since  one  would  certainly  have  expected  stu- 
dents who  are  very  active  in  the  adolescent  society  to  be  more  peer- 
oriented  than  the  others. 

However,  there  is  no  consistent  positive  association  between  the 
different  indicators  of  participation  in  the  peer  society  and  scores 
on  the  index  of  peer  orientation.  The  correlation  coefficients  are 
presented  in  Appendix  Table  D-9-7*No  consistent  pattern  appears  either 
by  sex  or  by  country. 

We  had  hypothesized  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  that  the 
similar  subjective  orientation  toward  peers  in  the  United  States  and 
Denmark  might  be  related  to  the  character  of  informal  rather  than  formal 
contacts  with  peers.  The  data  above  do  not  support  this  hypothesis- 
subjective  orientation  is  related  to  neither  type  of  contacts  with  peers. 

Somewhat  stronger  positive  associations  obtain  between  sociometric 
behavior  and  reliance  on  friends  for  advice,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Danish  boys  (see  Table  9-11) , than  with  peer  orientation.  In  the  United 
States,  membership  in  the  leading  crowd  and  number  of  mentions  as 
someone  to  be  friend  with  for  both  boys  and  girls,  popularity  with  the 
opposite  sex  and  being  a best  athlete  for  boys  and  frequency  of  contact 
with  best  school  friend  for  girls  are  related  to  reliance  on  friends 
for  advice  (see  Table  9-11).  For  both  boys  and  girls,  the  relationship 
with  number  of  friends  named  is  curvilinear,  those  naming  no  friends 
relying  more  on  their  friends  for  advice  than  those  adolescents  naming 
one  friend.  In  Denmark,  there  is  no  significant  association  for  the  boys. 
For  Danish  girls,  there  is  some  association  for  leading  crowd  membership, 
best  student,  best  friend  and  those  variables  indicative  of  more  active 
informal  friendships,  such  as  number  of  friends  named  or  frequency  of 
contacts. 

These  findings  are  mostly  negative  ones  and  stand  in  sharp  contrast 
to  those  observed  when  we  examined  subjective  peer  orientation  and 
reliance  on  friends  in  relation  to  family  patterns  (see  Tables  9-9  and 
9-10).  The  adolescent's  subjective  orientation  toward  peers  and  his 
reliance  upon  peers  for  advice  and  guidance  is  much  less  related  to  the 
extent  of  his  interaction  with  his  peers  than  to  the  nature  of  his 
relationship  with  his  parents. 

Table  9-12  illustrates  very  strikingly  the  greater  importance  in 
both  countries  of  family  ties  over  participation  in  the  peer  culture  in 
determining  the  adolescent's  subjective  peer  orientation.  This  table 
presents  the  degree  of  adolescent  peer  orientation  when  closeness  to 
parents  and  extent  of  participation  in  the  peer  culture  are  simul- 
taneously held  constant.  Five  different  sociometric  statuses  were 
considered:  number  of  mentions  as  leading  crowd  member,  popular  with  the 

opposite  sex,  best  student,  best  athlete  and  best  friend.  For  each 
category  of  sociometric  mentions,  the  differences  in  scores  between 
adolescents  who  feel  very  close  and  those  who  do  not  feel  close  to 
their  parents  i6  much  greater  than  the  differences  in  the  scores  of 


TABLE  9-11 


Correlations  between  Index  of  Reliance  on  Friends 
and  Sociometric  Behavior,  by  Sex  and  Country 


Number  of  Mentions  as: 

UNITED  STATES 
Boys  Girls 

DENMARK 
Boys  Girls 

Leading  crowd  member 

.11** 

.14** 

.00 

.09* 

Popular  with  opposite  sex 

.13** 

• 04 

© 

• 

1 

.02 

Best  student 

.01 

-.02 

© 

• 

1 

.10* 

Best  athlete  (Best  dressed) 

.11** 

.02 

-.01 

.04 

Best  friend 

.12** 

.13** 

-.04 

.16** 

Number  of  friends  named 

,14**2 

• 062 

.02 

.09* 

Contact  with  best  school 
friend 

.01 

.11** 

-.01 

.14** 

Total  N 

<4  70) 

(5C1) 

<450) 

(491) 

Pass  128  - DATA  TEXT 
1 

Correlations  measured  by  Pearson  r 

2 

Curvilinear  relationships 

*p(05$  **p  <.01 


TABLE  9-12 


Peer  Orientation,  Sodometrlc  Behavior,  and  Closeness  to  Mother, 

by  Country 


Index  of  Peer  Orientation 
UNITED  STATES  DENMARK 


Sodometrlc  Behavior: 
No.  of  Mentions  as 


Leading  crowd  member* * 
0 

1-2 

3 

Popular  with  opposite 
sex 

0-1 

2 and  over 

Best  student* 

0-1 

2 and  over 

Best  athlete  (Best 
dressed) 1 
0-1 

2 and  over 

2 

Best  friend 
0 

1-2 

3 and  over 


High  Low 


Closeness 

Closeness 

Score 

N 

Score 

N 

4.38 

(205) 

6.79 

(155)* 

4.55 

(204) 

6.46 

(113)* 

5.12 

(170) 

6.66 

( 82)* 

4.58 

(508) 

6.59 

(311)* 

5.24 

( 71) 

7.18 

( 39) 

4.73 

(501) 

6.77 

(297f 

4.22 

( 78) 

6.02 

( 53) 

4.60 

(491) 

6.62 

(312)* 

4.95 

( 88) 

6.95 

( 38)* 

4.24 

( 59) 

6.39 

( 33) 

4.58 

(273) 

6.54 

(170)* 

(147)* 

4.85 

(247) 

6.84 

High  Low 

Closeness  Closeness 

Score  N Score  N 


4.68 

(281) 

6.26 

(206)* 

5.01 

(156) 

6.67 

(124)* 

4.99 

( 97) 

6.58 

( 60) 

4.74 

(454) 

6.37 

(334)* 

5.34 

( 80) 

6.86 

( 56) 

4.85 

(431) 

6.36* 

(330)* 

4.77 

(103) 

6.88 

( 60)* 

4.84 

(450) 

6.44 

(337)* 

4.77 

( 84) 

6.45 

( 53)* 

4.33 

( 33) 

6.50 

( 34) 

4.80 

(249) 

6.33 

(192)* 

4.94 

(252) 

6.21 

(164)* 

2&ased  on  Qx.  54a  and  50a.  Pass  123/05-08 
oased  on  Qx.  50a.  Pass  126/17-18 

*p  ^ .05  or  difference  between  high  and  low  close ness  within  each  country 

(chi-square  Lest  based  on  distribution  of  scores  within  each  category). 


adolescents  with  different  number  of  mentions  who  experience  the  same 
closeness  to  their  parents.  For  example,  among  students  who  receive 
3 or  more  mentions  as  members  of  the  leading  crowd  in  the  United  States, 
those  who  also  feel  very  close  to  their  parents  receive  a score  of  5.12 
a6  compared  to  6.66  for  those  who  do  not  feel  close*  a difference  of 
1.44  points.  On  the  other  hand,  within  the  high  closeness  category,  scores 
range  from  4.38  among  those  who  receive  no  leading  crowd  mentions  to 
5.12  among  those  who  receive  3 or  more  mentions,  a difference  of  .74 
points.  Furthermore,  there  are  no  overlaps  in  the  mean  scores  of  stu- 
dents in  the  high  and  low  closeness  groups.  The  highest  mean  score 
received  by  any  group  in  the  high  maternal  closeness  category  is  lower 
than  the  lowest  6core  in  the  low  closeness  group.  Similar  results  are 
obtained  for  all  other  indicators  of  participation  in  the  peer  society. 

The  least  peer-oriented  students  are  those  who  are  very  close  to  their 
parents  and  also  receive  few  sociometric  mentions.  But  the  most  socio- 
metrically  active  students  who  are  very  close  to  their  parents  get  much 
lower  scores  of  peer  orientation  than  the  least  active  adolescents 
who  are  distant  from  their  parents. 

The  same  trends  appear  in  connection  with  reliance  on  friends. 
Memberhip  in  the  leading  crowd  was  dichotomized  into  low  (0-1  mentions) 
versus  high  (2  or  more).  Coleman's  unweighted  effect  parameters  were 
computed  to  estimate  the  effect  of  peer  involvement  on  reliance  on  friends 
when  closeness  to  parent  was  controlled  for.  In  both  countries,  close- 
ness to  parent  has  a much  greater  effect  upon  reliance  on  friends  than 
objective  peer  involvement.  Thus,  in  the  United  States,  the  respective 
effect  estimates  for  leading  crowd  membership  is  .095  and  for  closeness 
to  parent  -.165;  respective  estimated  effects  for  Denmark  are  .010  and 
-.110. 


These  data  provide  strong  evidence  for  our  conclusion  that  the 
subjective  orientation  which  adolescents  have  toward  their  peers  is 
related  more  to  their  interactions  with  their  parents  than  to  their 
actual  participation  in  the  peer  culture. 

IV.  Conclusion; 

Several  conclusions  emerge  from  the  data  presented  in  this  chapter: 

(1)  The  general  level  of  subjective  peer  orientation  is  similar 
in  both  the  United  States  and  Denmark. 

(2)  Orientations  toward  peers  and  toward  parents  are  not  all-or- 
none  phenomena,  operating  equally  in  all  areas  of  behavior.  In  certain 
areas,  they  may  be  quite  intense;  in  others,  they  may  be  quite  low. 

(3)  The  peer  group  appears  to  serve  somewhat  different  functions 
in  the  two  countries  under  study.  In  the  United  States,  peer6  are  seen 
as  companions  in  social  activities.  In  Denmark,  peers  are  seen  more 

as  responsible  colleagues  whose  opinions  and  advice  are  sought  when 
one  is  faced  with  a problem.  One  may  speculate  that  this,  in  turn, 
may  be  related  to  the  ways  in  which  adolescents  are  raised  in  both  coun- 
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tries  and  to  the  amount  of  freedom  and  independence  that  they  are 
granted.  One  may  speculate  that  American  adolescents  do  not  turn  to 
their  peers  for  advice  because  their  peers,  just  like  themselves,  are 
children.  But  they  associate  more  with  them  because  the  family  is  less 
a context  for  social  activity. 

(4)  In  both  countries,  while  the  adolescent's  subjective  orienta- 
tion to  his  peers  is  strongly  related  to  his  perception  of  the  kinds  of 
interactions  he  has  with  his  parents,  the  actual  extent  of  his  partici- 
pation in  the  peer  group  is  independent  of  his  involvement  with  his  family. 

The  theory  which  Coleman  (1961)  presents  in  The  Adolescent  Society 
is  essentially  an  hydraulic  one  in  which  the  strength  of  an  individual's 
involvement  with  one  group  precludes  his  establishing  strong  ties  with 
another.  He  hypothesizes  that  adolescents  fall  back  on  each  other  be- 
cause they  have  little  contact  with  parents  and  other  adults. 

Our  data  do  not  support  such  a model.  Thus,  Coleman's  theory  would 
have  led  us  to  find  a negative  correlation  between  adolescents'  socio- 
metric behavior  and  intensity  of  parental  ties.  However,  we  have  failed 
to  find  any  relationship,  either  negative  or  positive,  between  family 
patterns  and  our  indices  of  actual  participation  in  the  peer  society. 
Furthermore,  American  adolescents  who  have  a more  defined  peer  society 
than  the  Danes  are  more  likely  than  the  Danes  to  say  that  they  would 
rely  upon  their  parents  for  advice.  And,  despite  their  different  peer 
group  structures,  Americans  and  Danes  hold  similar  subjective  peer 
orientations.  Subjective  peer  orientation  and  reliance  upon  peers  for 
advice  and  guidance  are  much  less  related  to  the  extent  of  adolescents' 
interaction  with  peers  than  to  the  nature  of  their  parental  relationships. 
We  found,  indeed,  as  we  stressed  above,  that  adolescents'  subjective 
orientation  to  peers  is  inversely  related  to  the  strength  of  their 
parental  ties.  But  actual  contacts  with  peers  seem  to  be  independent 
of  internal  relationships  within  the  family  and  must  depend  upon  other 
cultural  factors  outside  the  family  system  itself. 
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Chapter  10 

Concordance  on  Values  Between  the  Adolescent,  His 
Mother  and  His  Best-School-Friend 


Introduction: 

The  concept  of  adolescent  subculture , the  extent  to  «hich  adoles- 
cents are  separate  from  adults,  and  the  assertion  t*«t  adolescents 
are  influenced  more  by  their  peers  than  ^ ‘heir  parents,  ^e  »ot^ 

jssr  i^rinTrd^ 

with  adults,  about  (2)  the  similarity  or  dissimUarityintheval 
attitudes  and  goals  held  by  the  two  generations,  and  about  (3)  the 
relative  concordance  of  adolescent’s  attitudes  and  values  with  their 

peers  and  with  their  parents# 

The  report  so  far  has  dealt  mainly  with  the  nature  of  adolescents' 
social  associations  with  their  peers  in  school  on  the  one  hand  and 
with  parents  on  the  other.  We  were  led  to  two  major  conclusions. 

(1)  in  Denmark,  the  formal  structure  of  the  s^ool-based  adoies- 
cent  society  is  less  well  delineated  than  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  In  both  the  United  States  and  Denmark,  adolescents 

close  contacts  with  their  parents.  The  American  parent,  in  particular, 
exercises  more  control  ove?  his  child  than  has  been  granted  by  most 
observers  of  American  life. 

We  now  turn  to  the  questions  of  similarity  in  values  and  goals 
between  the  two  generations,  and  the  competing  influences  of  parents 
and  peer 6 on  the  adolescent. 

The  extent  to  which  parents  transmit  their  values  and  goals  to 

their  children,  the  factors  within  and  “lines 

litate  such  transmission*  the  relative  similarity 
to  peers  and  parents  are  questions  which  have  not  been  ®P^°“^ 
empirically  to  any  great  extent.  The  question  of  ““P*b^  ““S 
of  peers  and  parents  on  adolescents’  values  has  not  bee  «*»£»£££, 
empirically  on  matched  samples  of  adolescents,  t #r**e 

oeers. * Very  few  studies  have  even  focused  upon  adolescent  peer 
adolescent -parent  consensus  on  various  attitudes  and  values. 


*The  two  studies  (McDill  and  Coleman,  1965;  Simpson,  19 W)  which  at^ 
temoted  to  study  these  competing  influences  on  education  g 

be  ^vieled  in  the  next  copter,  neither,  however,  was  based  on 

actual  triads.  Indirect  indicators  of  goals  were  used  for  one  of  the 
three  persons,  either  the  parent  or  the  peer. 


Studies  of  peer  influence  on  values,  such  as  those  of  Gordon 
(1957),  Wilson  (1959),  Hollingshead  (1959),  Coleman  (1961),  Michael 
(1961),  Ramsj6y  (1962),  Tannenbauo,  (1962),  Turner  (1964),  Boyle  (1966), 
or  McDill,  Myers  and  Rigsby  (1966),  have  been  concerned  with  the  in- 
fluence of  the  climate  of  values  provided  by  high  schools*  These  cli- 
mates were  assessed  from  aggregating  the  answers  provided  by  individual 
students  in  the  school.  The  climate  influence  was  rightfully  taken  to 
represent  peer  influence*  However,  the  consensus  between  matched  pairs 
of  adolescent -peer  in  the  school  was  not  investigated.  The  technique 
of  measuring  the  individual's  "interpersonal  environment"  (Wallace, 

1964;  1966;  Rossi,  1966)  provided  a great  advance  since  it  attempted 
to  measure  the  values  in  the  individual's  immediate  social  environment* 

A recent  unpublished  report  concerned  primarily  with  determining 
changes  in  the  personal  values  of  students  during  high  school  and  the 
impact  of  teachers  on  these  values,  correlated  the  values  of  mutual 
friendship  pairs  in  the  freshman  and  senior  year  in  ten  schools 
(Thompson  and  Carr,  1966).  Thompson  and  Carr  investigated  occupational 
values,  traditional  values  and  eight  personal  values  that  included 
scales  on  puritan  morality,  individualism,  work  success,  future  time 
orientation,  sociability,  conformity,  moral  relativism  and  present 
time  orientation*  These  authors  concluded: 

Comparisons  of  personal  values  of  mutual  friends  for  the 
most  part  produced  very  small  correlation  coefficients. 
Significant  r values  were  limited  almost  exclusively  to 
total  groups  of  males  and  females  and  a combination 
of  the  two.  ( • 64.) 

Within  each  individual  school,  there  were  no  significant  relationships 
between  the  values  of  friends. 

Relative  to  the  problem  of  concordance  between  friends'  values, 
the  transmission  of  values  from  parent  to  child  has  received  more 
empirical  attention.  However,  this  empirical  work  is  very  limited. 

In  the  most  recent  and  exhaustive  review  of  the  literature,  Furstenbeyg 
(1967)  identifies  26  studies  since  1935  which  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  transmission  of  values  from  parents  to  children. 

We  reproduce  below  Furstenberg's  summary  chart  of  existing  studies. 

It  is  clear  that  these  studies  have  been  based  on  very  limited  samples 
and  have  investigated  a great  variety  of  attitudes  and  values  but, 
in  particular,  religious  and  political  attitudes.  Only  two  of  the 
studies  identified  by  Furstenberg  (Kahl,  1953;  Cohen,  1965)  have  dealt 
with  educational  or  occupational  goals.  The  correlation  levels  vary 
greatly  from  study  to  study.  The  most  consistent  finding  to  emerge  is 
the  greater  agreement  between  same-sex  parent-child  pairs  than  between 
cross-sex  pairs.  Agreement  is  particularly  high  in  mother -daughter  pairs. 
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CHART  10-1 

Reproduced  from  Furstenber?  (1967) 
giTMMABV  OF  RESEARCH  ON  TNTRAFAMILY  CORRELATION 
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CHART  10-1  (Continued) 
From  Furstenberg  (1967) 
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From  Furstenberg  (1967) 
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CHART  10-1 

Reproduced  from  FUrstenberg  (1967) 


But  as  Furstenberg  (1967)  rightfully  points  out,  these  studies  fail 
in  their  attempt  to  establish  transmission  o£  values £™»  c, 

child  because  (1)  for  the  most  part  they  use  indirect  ratherthandirect 
indicators  of  the  values  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  pair,  either 
the  parent  or  the  child,  since  they  collect  data  from  only  onepemn 

and  ask  that  person  to  report  the  values  of  the  othe*>  O y d . 
to  establish  a causal  relationship  between  the  parent  a value  and  the 

child's.  The  existence  of  a positive  correlation  M other 

duals  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  influence  of  one  b?  the  other, 
since  both  individuals  could  be  subject  to  the  externalin  b_ 

(Hyman,  1959;  Hewcomb  and  Svehla,  1937).  In  order  to  definitely  ^ 
lish  a causal  connection  one  must  show  that  the  correlation  bet 
parent  and  child  is  independent  of  these  outside  factors  and  is  affected 
by  characteristics  of  the  interaction  between  parent  and  child. 

The  most  systematic  study  to  date  is  the  secondary  analysis  which. 
Furstenberg  (1967)  began  independently  after  the  present  studywas 
underway.  Furstenberg  investigated  concordance  on  seven  values  in  a 
sample  of  475  parent-child  pairs  in  which  the  children  ranged  in age 
from  10  to  19.  The  values  he  investigated  were:  (1)  consensus  o 

neighborhood  evaluation;  (2)  attitudes  toward  sett iement  * 

tudes  toward  teachers;  (4)  belief  in  equal  opportunity,  (5)  perception 
of  own  opportunities;  (6)  mobility  orientation,  and  W . tau.beta\ 

about  anomia.  Agreement  between  parent  and  child  (as  measured  y^  ) 

ranged  from  .009  to  .243.  It  was  very  low  on  four  values  (Items  2,  , 

4 and  5)  and  highest  on  Item  6,  mobility  orientation.  He  fou^  that 
consensus  on  this  value  was  affected  by  several  structural  character 
istics  of  the  family  (sex,  age,  family  size  and  by 

patterns  of  family  interaction  (for  instance,  lack  of  *°“£“c£  °* 
spent  with  parents).  However, .Furstenberg  observed  that  none  of  these 

variables  affected  consensus  on  the  other  six  values.  As  ° hlehest 

gators  before  him,  Furstenberg  found  that  agreement  was  **"*'f“y 
for  mother-daughter  pairs.  He  also  found  that  agreementbetweenparent 
and  child  was  greater  among  the  older  than  theyoungeradolescents. 

As  Furstenberg  points  out,  this  finding  contradicts  a ' 60“““  < brents 
that  is  made  that  children  grow  increasingly  apart  £rom  1966\ 

in  adolescence  (Parsons,  1942;  Coleman,  1961;  Douvan  and  Adelson,  1966). 

Family  variables  are  of  particular  interest  in  the  orv*”8 

mission  of  values  from  parent  to  child  because  soclalization  theorjr 
assumes  that  the  structure  of  parent-child  interaction  affects  the 
degree  of  parental  influence.  A statement  such  as  the 
typical.  'The  form  and  quality  of  interaction  between  parent  and 
child... affect  the  learning  of  normative  behavior  patterns.valu  s _ 
other  aspects  of  culture  that  parents  regard  as  appropriate  and  desir 
able  for  the  child”  (Rosen,  1964,  p.  59). 

The  specific  family  variables  which  have  been  found  to 
actual  (or  perceived)  parent-child  agreement  on  values  include  the 

following: 
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- agreement  on  the  value  between  both  parents  (re:  political 

attitude,  Maccoby,  Matthews  and  Morton,  1960) 

- non-authoritarian  parents  (re:  political  attitude,  Maccoby, 

Matthews  and  Morton,  1960;  re:  mobility  orientation,  Fursten- 

berg,  1967) 

- equal  closeness  to  both  parents  (re:  feminist  attitude,  Kirk- 

patrick, 1936) 

- relying  on  parental  advice  (re:  religious  attitudes,  Rosen, 

1935;  re:  mobility  orientation,  Furstenberg,  1967) 

- regarding  parents  as  reference  individuals  (re:  religious 

attitude,  Rosen,  1955) 

- communication  of  parental  view  to  child  (re:  attitudes  of 

prejudice,  Goodman,  1964;  international  relations,  Helfant, 

1952) 

- accurate  perception  of  parents1  attitudes  (re:  mobility  orienta- 

tion, Furstenberg,  1967) 

- time  spent  with  parent  (re:  mobility  orientation,  Furstenberg, 

1967) 

- decreasing  contact  with  peers  (re:  mobility  orientation, 

Furstenberg,  1967) 

- not  being  ashamed  of  parents  (re:  mobility  orientation,  Fursten- 

berg, 1967) 

- few  conflicts  with  parents  (re:  mobility  orientation,  Fursten- 

berg, 1967) 

- saliency  of  the  attitude  (Furstenberg,  1967) 

Furstenberg *s  study  (1967)  is  the  only  existing  study,  besides 
the  present  one,  which  is  based  on  independent  data  from  parents  and 
children  and  also  investigates  the  effect  of  interactional  family 
factors  on  the  transmission  of  values  from  parent  to  child.  Even 
Rosen  (1964)  in  his  article  on  "Family  Structure  and  Value  Transmission" 
describes  the  effects  of  sociodemographic  characteristics  of  the  family 
rather  than  interactional  patterns  on  value  transmission. 

However,  as  Furstenberg  points  out,  his  data  were  drawn  from  a 
study  that  was  not  designed  to  investigate  the  problem  of  transmission 
of  value.  Thus,  relatively  few  values  questions  were  included  in  the 
questionnaires  and  few  identical  questions  were  asked  of  both  parent 
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and  child.  In  the  majority  of  areas,  concordance  between  parent  and 
child  had  to  be  measured  on  the  basis  of  different  items  for  both 
members  of  the  pair.  The  study  contained  especially  little  information 
on  patterns  of  family  interaction. 

By  contrast,  the  present  study  contains,  by  design,  a great  deal 
of  information  about  family  structure.  Identical  value  items  were 
asked  of  both  parent  and  adolescent.  Finally,  by  including  an  entire 
high  school  population  in  the  sample  as  much  information  is  available 
on  the  adolescent's  best-school -friend  as  on  the  adolescent  himself. 

Thus,  we  are  in  an  unusually  favorable  position  to  investigate  the 
transmission  of  values  from  parent  to  child  and  the  value  similarity 
between  best-school- friend  and  child  and  to  compare  the  extent  of 
parental  and  peer  influences.  Relative  parental  and  peer  influences 
will  be  assessed  through  the  comparison  of  concordance  in  values  and 
goals  with  mother  and  with  friend.  This  approach  is  quite  different 
from  those  existing  studies  of  competing  and  peer  influences  which  have 
approached  the  issue  through  the  child's  responsiveness  to  contradictory 
pressure  from  adults  and  peers  (Riley,  Riley  and  Moore,  1961;  Brittain, 
1963;  Rosen,  1965;  Bronfenbrenner  et  al. , 1966).  In  these  studies, 
the  child  typically  is  presented  with  a paper  and  pencil  test  and  asked 
to  respond  to  a series  of  conflict  situations  in  which  he  has  to  choose 
between  peer-  and  adult -sponsored  values.  The  test  is  administered 
under  different  experimental  classroom  situations  which  alternately 
increase  the  saliency  of  peers  or  of  adults  for  the  responding  child. 
Bronfenbrenner  and  his  colleagues  applied  this  approach  cross-cultural ly 
to  groups  of  11-12-year-old  children  in  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Germany  (Devereux,  1965;  Bronfenbrenner  et  al.,  1966). 

In  the  present  study,  we  examine  values  covering  a broad  range  of 
issues  and  educational  goals.  The  present  chapter  focuses  upon  values 
and  the  next  one  upon  educational  goals.  In  both  instances,  we  examine 
the  values  and  goals  of  adolescents,  of  their  mothers  and  of  their 
best-school-friends.  As  we  will  see,  the  concordance  on  values  with 
both  mother  and  best  friend  is  not  very  high,  even  though  often  statis- 
tically significant.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  strong  concordance 
observed  on  educational  goals. 

In  this  chapter,  we  attempt  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  are  the  values  of  adolescents  and  mothers  and  how  different 
or  similar  are  they  from  each  other,  viewed  as  separate  populations? 

2.  How  much  transmission  of  values  is  there  from  mother  to  adoles- 
cent within  families  and  how  does  this  compare  to  the  agreement  in 
values  between  the  adolescent  and  his  best  friend? 

The  second  question  concerns  concordance,  that  is,  agreement 
between  pairs  of  individuals,  either  matched  adolescent -mother  pairs 
and  matched  adolescent-best-school-friend  pairs.  The  data  are  in 
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the  form  of  correlations  between  the  responses  of  pairs  of  respondents. 
Similarity  in  values  between  the  generations  in  this  sense  is  a quite 
different  question  from  the  overall  values  of  the  generations  seen  as 
separate  populations. 

3.  What  interactional  factors  affect  concordance  with  mother  and 
with  best -school- friend? 

The  next  chapter  will  focus  upon  concordance  on  educational  goals 
with  mother  and  with  best-school-friend. 

I.  Method; 

A.  The  samples  of  triads  (mother,  adolescent,  best-school-friend) 
and  dyads; 

The  comparative  analysis  of  concordance  between  adolescent  and 
mother  and  between  adolescent  and  peer  is  based  upon  the  sample  of 
triads  in  which  the  adolescent  was  matched  to  his  mother  and  his  best 
friend  in  school.  The  matching  procedures  and  the  samples  were  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  3. 

The  basic  triads,  on  which  the  analyses  are  based,  consist  of  all 
the  adolescents  from  intact  families  who  could  be  matched  to  both  their 
mothers  and  their  best-school- friends.  The  basic  adolescent-best- 
school-friend  dyads  consist  of  all  identified  adolescent-best-friend 
dyads,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  there  is  a mother  match.  The 
basic  mother-adolescent  dyads  consist  of  adolescent-mother  pairs  from 
intact  families.^ 

The  ana1vses  will  be  based  alternatively  on  pairs  from  the  samples 
of  triads  or  of  dyad®.  To  compare  simultaneously  concordance  with 


^As  in  the  preceding  family  chapters  the  adolescent -mother  pairs  are 
restricted  to  intact  families  for  the  reason  that  we  will  subsequently 
investigate  the  influence  of  patterns  of  family  interaction  on  con- 
cordance between  mother  and  child.  Since  the  earlier  description  of 
family  patterns  had  been  restricted  to  intact  families,  the  present 
analysis  had  to  be  similarly  restricted  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

Broken  families  are  atypical  families  in  terms  of  the  distribution  of 
maternal  and  paternal  tasks  and  are  obviously  families  in  which  we 
cannot  study  the  effect  of  paternal  patterns.  We  questioned  whether 
this  restriction  in  the  sample  would  introduce  a bias  in  the  value 
patterns  observed.  We,  therefore,  compared  the  value  profiles  of  three 
groups  of  adolescents:  those  with  no  mother  in  the  sample,  those  with 

a mother  from  an  intact  family  and  those  with  a mother  from  a broken 
family.  Analysis  indicated  that  there  was  virtually  no  difference  in 
the  value  profiles  of  these  three  groups  nor  in  the  profiles  of  mothers 
from  intact  or  broken  families.  (Data  not  presented.) 
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mother  and  concordance  with  best  friend,  we  restrict  the  samples  to 
pairs  drawn  from  the  triads.  To  investigate  factors  related  to  con- 
cordance, we  include  all  the  dyads  in  order  to  maximize  the  number  of 
cases.  Since  levels  of  concordance  are  almost  identical  among  pairs 
from  the  dyads  and  from  the  triads  (see  Appendix  Table  D-10-1),  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  substantively  which  sample  one  works  with. 

B.  The  Assessment  of  Values: 

The  term  value  is  used  in  a very  broad  sense  to  define  what 
respondents  considered  to  be  either  desirable  behavior  for  adolescents 
or  desirable  criteria  or  norms  in  making  a decision,  for  instance, 
about  an  occupation.  In  most  instances,  we  will  be  comparing  the 
values  which  adolescents  hold  for  themselves  or  for  adolescents  in 
general  and  the  values  which  mothers  hold  to  be  desirable  for  their 
children  or  for  adolescents  in  general.  The  data  on  values  are  based 
on  twenty-five  separate  questions  which  were  asked  in  parallel  form 
of  both  mothers  and  adolescents.  The  questions  can  be  roughly  classi- 
fied into  five  subject  areas:  three  are  relevant  to  the  adolescent's 

present  life  and  two  to  his  future: 

(A)  The  family 

The  importance  of  family  activities,  religious  ideas, 
and  attitudes  toward  parents. 

(B)  The  peer  group 

The  importance  of  participation  in  peer  group  activities, 
and  of  popularity  and  prestige  in  the  peer  group. 

(C)  Intellectual  orientation 

Preferences  as  to  how  the  adolescent  would  like  to  be 
remembered  at  school,  the  importance  of  effort  and  achieve- 
ment in  school  activities  and  in  developing  educated 
tastes  (serious  reading  and  classical  music) . 

(D)  Future  occupational  role 

What  is  the  best  way  to  get  ahead  in  life  and  what 
characteristic  (income,  security,  etc.)  is  most  important 
in  an  occupation. 

(E)  Higher  education 

The  relative  importance  of  each  of  eight  goals  which  may 
be  achieved  through  higher  education. 
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The  specific  values  and  the  questions  on  which  they  are  based  are 
listed  in  Table  10-1  and  subsequent  tables.  Most  items  were  rated  as 
to  their  importance  by  adolescents  and  mothers.  The  format  of  the 
items  was  different  in  the  following  instances  which  did  not  ask  for  a 
rating  of  importance: 

- Item  14  (St.  Qx.  14  and  Pt.  Qx.  16):  represents  a choice  among 
the  three  school  images  of  brilliant  student,  star  athlete  (for 
boys)  or  leader  in  activities  (for  girls) , and  most  popular 
student  in  the  school. 

- Item  20  (St.  Qx.  178  and  Pt.  Qx.  169):  represents  a choice 

among  six  alternatives  of  the  best  way  to  get  ahead  in  life. 

- Items  21-25  (St.  Qx.  226-230  and  Pt.  Qx.  143-147):  represent 

the  percent  of  adolescents  and  mothers  ranking  first  in  preference 
each  of  five  characteristics  of  occupations. 

- Items  4,  5,  11  and  15  (St.  Qx.  173-176  and  Pt.  Qx.  28-31): 
represent  the  percent  of  respondents  who  ranked  first  each  of 
four  possible  goals  for  adolGScents.  The  four  goals  originally 
were  part  of  one  question  and  now  are  listed  in  the  value  area 
to  which  they  are  most  closely  related. 

The  queotlons  differed  not  only  in  format  or  in  content 9 but  also 
in  the  extent  to  which  the  desirable  behavior  value  was  made  specific 
to  the  particular  adolescent  in  the  study.  Some  of  the  questions  were 
general,  and  did  not  refer  to  adolescents,  for  instance,  items  20, 

26-33.1  Other  questions  were  phrased  so  that  preferences  were  given 
for  adolescents  in  general  (for  instance,  items  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  9, 

10,  13,  16,  17,  18  for  both  adolescents  and  mother  and  items  4,  5,  11 
and  15  for  mother).  Others  were  phrased  for  the  particular  adolescent 
in  each  family.  In  one  question,  item  19,  the  adolescent's  preference 
for  classical  music  is  matched  by  the  mother's  own  preference,  not  her 
opinion  of  what  her  child  should  like. 

11.  Patterns  of  Values  of  the  Two  Generations  in  the  United  States 

and  Denmark: 

The  issue  examined  is  the  degree  of  similarity  (or  dissimilarity) 
that  exists  in  the  values  of  adolescents  and  the  values  mothers  hold 
for  them  in  the  two  countries.  However,  since  there  are  certain 
striking  cross-cultural  differences  in  the  general  patterns  of  response 
given  by  American  and  Danish  respondents  of  both  generations,  genera- 
tional differences  cannot  be  discussed  without  considering  the  content 
of  the  values  and  these  cross-cultural  differences * 


*For  meaning  of  specific  items,  refer  to  Table  lt*l. 
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Consequently)  we  discuss  first  the  general  profile  of  values  in 
the  two  countries  and  discuss  subsequently  the  differences  in  values 
between  the  two  generations.  In  a separate  section*  we  deal  with  the 
difference  in  values  between  boys  and  girls.  In  the  following  section  we 
compare  agreement  on  values*  or  concordance*  within  adolescent -mother 
and  adolescent-best-school-friend  pairs. 

A.  Value  Profiles  of  the  United  States  and  Denmark: 

The  patterns  of  values  for  the  two  countries  are  shown  in  Table  10-1 
where  Sections  A to  C list  values  relevant  to  the  adolescent's  present 
life  and  activities  and  Sections  D and  G list  values  relevant  to  the 
adolescent's  future. 

The  most  striking  difference  between  the  two  countries  appears 
with  respect  to  general  life  values.  When  asked  to  evaluate  the  most 
effective  method  of  personal  advancement  (Item  20  in  Table  10-1) > 
the  majority  of  Americans  assign  first  rank  to  "working  hard"  and  the 
majority  of  Dane6  choose  "having  a pleasant  personality."*  A minority 
in  both  countries  assign  first  rank  to  advanced  education.  There  is  a 
clear  cultural  difference  in  that  Americans  see  work  as  a means  to 
success  while  Danes  emphasize  sociability.  This  emphasis  on  work 
reappears  in  a question  that  deals  with  the  adolescent's  current 
schooling.  Many  more  Americans  than  Danes  stress  the  importance  of 
working  hard  on  studies  (Item  16)  and  also  of  planning  for  the  future 
(Item  18). 

These  findings  are  further  amplified  by  the  differences  between 
the  two  countries  in  their  attitude  toward  the  most  important  charac- 
teristic of  an  occupation  (Items  21-25*  Table  10-1).  The  majority  of 
respondents  in  both  countries  are  more  likely  to  assign  first  rank 
to  the  non-material  "feeling  of  accomplishment."  But  a larger  propor- 
tion of  Danes  than  of  Americans  select  this  Job  characteristic.  A 
larger  number  of  Americans  prefer  the  more  material  rewards  of  a high 
income  and  chances  for  advancement.  The  Danes* who  do  not  stress  the 
feeling  of  accomplishment*  are  likely  to  emphasize  the  non-achievement 
aspects  of  a job:  security  and  lots  of  free  time.  One  gets  the  im- 

pression that  the  American  is  much  more  concerned  with  status  and  power* 


*The  exact  translations  of  this  item  in  Danish  reads*  "Have  pleasant 
manners  and  be  well  liked." 

^Because  of  the  large  size  of  our  samples*  the  differences  discussed 
here  are  highly  significant  (sec  Appendix  C on  "Significance  of  Dif- 
ferences Between  Two  Percentages .»«) 
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TABLE  10-1 


Percent  of  Adolescents  end  Mothers  Giving  k* 

"First  Rank"  to  Value  Questions,  In  the  United  States  and  Denmark 


Values 


UNITED  STATES  DENMARK 

Adolescents  Mothers  Adolescents  Mothers 


A.  FAMILY 

1.  Doing  things  with  the  family1 

2.  Helping  at  home1  1 

3.  Respecting  one’s  parents  2 

4.  Living  up  to  one’s  religious  ideals 

5.  Pleasing  one’s  parents - 

B.  PEER  GROUP 

6.  Being  a leader  in  activities1 

7.  Participating  in  snorts1 
8 • Going  out  on  dates* 

9.  Being  popular  in  school 

10.  Earning  money1  , ^ 2 

11.  Being  accepted  bv  other  students 

12.  Being  well  liked3  - 

13.  Having  a good  reputation* 

C.  INTELLECTUAL  ORIENTATION 

4 

14.  Preferred  school  image: 

Brilliant  student 

Athlete  or  leader  in  activities 

Most  popular,  2 

15.  Learning  much  in  school^ 

16.  Working  hard  on  studies 

17.  Doing  serious  reading1 

18.  Planning  for  the  future* 

19.  Liking  classical  music5 

D.  FUTURE  OCCUPATIONAL  ROLE 

g 

20.  Best  way  to  get  ahead  in  life 

Work  hard 

Have  a pleasant  personality 
Know  the  right  people 
Save  your  money 
Get  a higher  education 
Have  a special  talent 


42 

65 

17 

42 

30 

43 

23 

31 

87 

96 

60 

76 

9 

15 

2 

- ~ 4 

34 

11 

52 

20 

20 

11 

4 

1 

31 

14 

37 

18 

40 

6 

35 

2 

46 

19 

45 

28 

56 

36 

30 

17 

18 

5 

15 

11 

54 

44 

32 

27 

78 

93 

53 

71 

33 

34 
33 
39 
54 
28 
78 
10 


52 

22 

4 

1 

18 

3 


74 

21 

5 

69 

83 

54 

80 

22 


56 

17 

2 

2 

22 

1 


55 

10 

35 

31 

32 
21 
38 
10 


13 

43 

12 

5 

23 

4 


64 

7 

29 

64 

54 

51 

44 

23 


9 

50 

10 

3 

27 

1 
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TABLE  10-1 
(continued) 


UNITED  STATES 

Values  Adolescents  Mothers 

DENMARK 

Adolescents  Mothers 

*7 

Preferences  in  a Future  Occupation 

21.  High  income 

32 

10 

16 

3 

22.  No  danger  of  being  fired 

5 

3 

13 

5 

23.  Lots  of  free  time 

2 

0 

4 

1 

24.  Chances  for  advancement 

26 

22 

11 

3 

25.  A feeling  of  accomplishment 

35 

65 

57 

88 

E.  THE  GOALS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION8 

26.  Knowledge  of  community  problems 

51 

53 

20 

24 

27.  Knowledge  of  science  or  the  arts 

27 

29 

12 

13 

28.  Developing  one's  morals  and  values 

52 

71 

45 

75 

29.  Learning  to  get  along  with  people 

54 

61 

54 

62 

30.  Social  and  athletic  activities 

22 

12 

17 

4 

31.  Preparation  for  a happy  marriage 

43 

53 

53 

67 

32.  Learning  skills  to  earn  a high  income 

70 

66 

38 

20 

33.  Providing  vocational  training 

68 

83 

70 

68 

Total  N9 

(817) 

(1101) 

(820) 

(826) 

1 IflODW  AW  !!•»# 

Based  on  Student  questions  259-270  and  Parent  questions  112-123. 

2 

Based  on  Student  questions  173-176  and  Parent  questions  28-31. 

3 

Based  on  Student  question  110  and  Parent  question  15. 

^ Based  on  Student  question  54  and  Parent  question  16. 

9 Based  on  Student  question  416  and  Parent  question  225. 

8 Based  on  Student  question  178  and  Parent  question  169. 

7 

Values  21-25  based  on  Student  questions  226-230  and  Parent  questions  143-147. 

0 

Based  on  Student  questions  217-224  and  Parent  questions  160-167. 

9 

All  questions  are  based  on  the  sample  of  adolescent-mother  pairs  from 
Intact  families.  Since  there  are  variations  In  the  number  of  respondents 
who  did  not  answer  a particular  question,  the  "Total  N"  given  for  each 
group  Is  that  from  the  smallest  N for  any  question.  Thus  the  Total  N for 
any  particular  question  Is  at  least  as  large  as  that  given  as  "Total  N." 


IorAnnfnHf*CrnCe  Hc—Sf  Cross -cultural  and  generational  differences  refer 
to  Appendix  C on  Significance  of  Differences  Between  Two  Percentages 
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while  the  Dane  Is  much  note  content  with  individual  happiness  and  self* 
expression. 

The  greater  concern  of  the  American  for  financial  reward  as  com- 
pared to  the  Danes  expresses  Itself  also  in  the  educational  values 
of  the  two  countries.  Attitudes  toward  higher  education  are  shown  in 
Section  E of  Table  10-1,  Items  26-33.  The  largest  overall  cross- 
cultural  difference  appears  In  connection  with  conceptualizing  education 
as  finding  opportunities  to  "learn  skills  to  earn  a high  Income" 

(Item  32).  Many  more  Americans  than  Danes  do  so. 

Americans  also  attach  greater  importance  than  the  Danes  to  the 
Intellectual  purposes  of  higher  education,  that  ls>  to  obtaining  know- 
ledge of  science  or  the  arts  and  of  community  problems. 

The  two  countries  are  most  alike  in  the  area  of  the  social  and 
ethical  values  of  higher  education.  Both  countries  think  it  Important 
to  develop  the  student's  morals  and  values  and  to  learn  to  get  along 
with  people  (Items  28  and  29). 

These  differences  between  the  two  countries  tend  to  picture  the 
United  States  as  a modern,  achievement -oriented  society  and  Denmark 
as  a more  traditional  society.  The  United  States  values  hard  work 
and  its  supposed  immediate  rewards:  high  Income  and  greater  opportunity. 

Danes  believe  that  having  a "pleasant  personality"  is  the  road  to 
success  and  that  the  intangible  characteristics  of  a job  are  the  moat 
important.  Concerning  higher  education,  Americans  value  it  more  for 
both  purely  Intellectual  and  purely  materialistic  purposes. 

Yet,  as  concerns  the  present  life  circumstances  of  the  adolescent, 
the  Americans  are  more  likely  than  the  Danes  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  social  interactions,  both  with  parents  and  with  peers.  Thus,  they 
are  more  likely  than  the  Danes  to  attach  great  Importance  to  doing 
things  with  the  family  (Item  1) , helping  at  home  (Item  2)  and  respecting 
one *8  parents  (Item  3)  as  well  as  to  emphasize  being  a leader  in  acti- 
vities (Item  6)  and  being  well  liked  by  other  students  (Item  12). 

There  is  both  an  emphasis  on  sociability  as  a life  style  for 
adolescence  but  an  emphasis  on  hard  work  and  concrete  rewards  for 
advancement  in  one's  future  occupational  and  educational  role.  By 
contrast,  the  Dane  seems  to  be  somewhat  more  withdrawn  and  less  Involved 
in  social  contacts  in  his  current  life  than  the  American,  yet  be  more 
relaxed  and  stress  a general  style  of  pleasantness  and  not  hurting  other 
people  in  his  future  life  striving. 

B.  Value  Profiles  of  Adolescents  and  Mothers: 

While  strong  cross-cultural  differences  emerge  between  the  United 
States  and  Denmark  in  the  general  profiles  of  values  characteristic 
of  each  country,  ths  patterns  of  generational  differences  are  the  same 

in  both  countries. 
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The  first  thing  to  note  is  that  differences  in  values  between  the 
generations  are  more  pronounced  in  certain  areas  than  in  others.  The 
differences  between  adolescents  and  mothers  are  smallest  on  the  general 
life  values  listed  in  Sections  D and  E , which  are  more  relevant  to  the 
adolescent's  future  role  than  to  his  present  situation  as  an  adolescent 
(see  Table  10-1).  It  is  in  the  current  realm  of  family,  peer  group 
and  school -related  values  that  strong  and  similar  differences  between 
adolescents  and  parents  appear  in  the  United  States  and  Denmark. 
Adolescents  in  both  countries  attach  more  importance  to  their  peer 
group  and  less  to  the  family  and  schooling  than  their  mothers  think 
they  should. 

The  greater  relative  importance  to  the  peer  group  attributed  by 
adolescents  as  compared  to  mothers  is  reflected  in  the  evaluation  both 
of  interpersonal  relations  and  of  activities  in  the  peer  group.  As 
shown  in  Table  10-1,  in  both  the  United  States  and  Denmark,  all  the 
items  in  Section  B,  with  the  exception  of  Item  13,  are  noted  as  more 
important  by  adolescents  than  by  mothers. 

The  exception  for  importance  of  the  adolescent's  "good  reputation" 
(Item  13)  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  this  question  may  elicit  responses 
oriented  toward  the  adolescent's  reputation  in  diverse  social  groups, 
not  just  among  the  peer  group. 

Opposite  trends  appear  in  the  attitudes  of  the  two  generations 
toward  the  family  and  in  their  current  intellectual  orientation.  Mothers 
are  much  more  likely  than  adolescents  to  stress  the  importance  of  these 
areas.  Thus,  with  respect  to  the  family,  more  parent^  than  adolescents 
think  it  important  for  an  adolescent  to  do  things  with  the  family 
(Item  1)  or  to  help  at  home  (Item  2). 

There  is  one  apparent  exception.  Adolescents  attach  greater  impor- 
tance than  parents  to  "pleasing  one's  parents"  (Item  5).  This  may  be 
due  to  the  supposed  motivation  underlying  "pleasing"  one's  parents  as 
opposed  to  "respecting"  them.  Respect  is  something  freely  given, 
presumably  because  earned,  but  one  may  have  to  please  people  for  reasons 
of  self-interest,  or  advantage.  This  element  makes  adolescents  feel 
it  necessary  to  please  their  parents  when  they  may  wish  they  didn't 
have  to,  whereas  parents  hate  to  think  their  children  are  under  any  kind 
of  obligation  to  "please"  them.  It  should  be  rc^ed  that  both  parents 
and  adolescents  think  it  more  important  for  an  adolescent  to  "respect" 
his  parents  than*?o  "please"  them. 

Section  C,  entitled  "Intellectual  Orientation,"  includes  answers 
to  questions  on  the  relative  importance  of  school  activities,  of  devel- 
oping educated  tastes  and,  more  generally,  of  "planning  for  the  future." 
The  results  in  this  section  parallel  those  in  the  family  sections. 
Activities  which  are  essentially  imposed  academic  obligations,  and  are 


not  related  directly  to  the  peer  culture,  are  “”8id«**d  *®88  ! %lr 
for  adolescents  by  the  adolescents  themselves  than  they  “«  J*  *“lr 
parents.  Thus,  adolescents  are  less  llkely  thanjarents  tojtress^ 
the  Importance  of  learning  much  In  school  (Item  15) , of  wo  k g hard 
on  their  studies  (Item  16)  or  being  remembered  as  • brilliant  student 
(Item  14).  Parents  have  a much  stronger  academic  orient at 
children.  The  differences  between  the  generations  are  greater  In  the 
United  States  than  In  Denmark.  Thus,  747.  of  the  “others  woul 
like  for  their  children  to  be  remembered  as  a brilliant  8t“d®“e  taBee 

contrast  to  only  33%  among  the  children  themselves;  comparablepercentag  s 
in  De^rk  ate  64%  and  55%.  In  both  countries,  however.  »<l°l®ecents 
are  more  likely  than  parents  to  prefer  Images  reflecting  8t®b"8  ah„ 
peer  group;  "most  popular,"  "best  athlete"  or  "leader  in  activities. 

As  we  mentioned  earlier,  fewer  generational  dlfferencesappear 
in  the  Items  dealing  with  general  life  values  or  values  Plaining 
the  occupational  or  educational  world.  No  generational  difference, 
either  In  the  United  States  or  In  Denmark,  appears  with  respect  to  wh 
is  the  best  way  to  get  ahead  (Item  20). 

The  generational  differences  on  the  Important  characteristics  of 
an  occupation  are  larger  than  on  general  attitudes  toward  future 8««®*88* 
In  both  countries,  mothers  are  more  likely  than  adolescents  to  p 
a Job  for  the  adolescent  that  would  give  them  8 £®*1^  ®f  “ 

lishment."  Adolescents  are  more  likely  than  mothers  to  stress  a high 

income. 

The  final  set  of  questions,  on  the  perceived  goals  of  a higher 
education,  show  some  generational  differences,  some  ®£"blch  appear 
only  In  one  country.  In  both  countries,  parents  emphasise  tbevaluo 
college  as  It  contributes  to  the  moral  and  personaldevelopmentofthe 
Individual:  In  developing  one's  personal  values  (Item  28),  preparing 

for  a happy  marriage  (Item  31) , learning  to  get  ®Jonf  "*** stents 
(Item  29).  In  Denmark,  adolescents  are  more  likely  than  t P _ 

to  stress  the  financial  rewards  of  education  (Item  32) . In  the  Unite 
«a?es!  parents  are  even  more  likely  than  adolescents  «=°  stress  the 
practical  training  provided  by  advanced  education  (Ite“  ) • ,,  e 

cents  are  more  likely  to  stress  the  peer-related  ®8J®C«  ' 
experience  (Item  30).  The  generations  do  not  seemtodiffergreatly 
in  their  assessment  of  the  Intellectual  goals  of  higher  education 
(Items  26  and  27). 

We  may  briefly  summarize  the  generational  differences. 
cents  place  relatively  greater  importance  on  their  participation^ 
prestige  in  the  peer  group  and  less  importance  on  the  fam  * 
mothers  think  they  should.  Adolescents  also  “? ntere8ts 

to  those  school -related  activities  that  represent  interests 

or  constitute  preparation  for  the  future.  In  looking  ^ 

future  occupation,  mothers  emphasize  more  than  the  * - lfl 

gible  benefit  of  a "feeling  of  accomplishment.  In  J0016?®8  8 

of  a college  education,  there  are  few  differences,  though  parents 


emphasize  some  of  the  goals  which  contribute  to  moral  and  personal 
growth*  There  is  no  difference  between  the  generations  with  respect 
to  the  best  avenue  to  success*  although  there  is  an  important  difference 
between  the  countries. 

Adolescents  and  mothers  hold  more  similar  values  about  the  future 
life  of  the  adolescent  (Sections  D and  B)  than  about  his  present  life 
and  activities  (Sections  A,  3,  and  C).  This  finding  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  conclusion  reached  by  Riley*  Riley  and  Moore 
even  though  these  investigators  used  a completely  different  methodology. 
They  collected  data  from  high  school  students  who  were  presented  with 
twenty  vignettes  of  boys  and  girls  with  attributes  believed  to  be  of 
crucial  Importance  to  adolescents.  They  were  asked  in  particular  whether 
they  wanted  to  be  like  these  boys  and  girls*  whether  their  own  parents 
wanted  their  child  to  be  like  them,  whether  this  would  help  them  later 
after  high  school.  Riley*  Riley  and  Moore  found  that  the  adolescents 
expectations  about  themselves  as  adults  came  very  close  to  the  perceived 
current  parental  expectations.  Thus*  it  would  seem  that  adolescents 
differ  most  from  afelts  on  what  they  take  to  be  immediate  rewards  among 
their  peers  and  let»s  on  future  related  values.  As  we  will  see  in  the 
next  chapter*  there  is,  indeed*  a very  high  degree  of  concordance  on 
future  goals  between  adolescent  and  parent. 

C.  Differences  in  Values  Between  Boys  and  Girls: 

To  simplify  the  discussion  of  cross-cultural  and  generational 
differences,  the  data  discussed  so  far  were  not  broken  down  by  the  sex 
of  the  child.  However,  the  literature  suggests  that  there  is  more 
similarity  between  the  attitudes  and  values  of  same-sex  parent  and  child 
than  between  c?:oss-sex  pairs.  We  have  data  only  from  one  parent*  the 
mother*  so  that  we  cannot  test  this  hypothesis  systematically.  However, 
the  distribution  of  answers  in  our  samples  would  tend  to  support  this 
conclusion  (see  Table  10-2).  The  girls*  answers  are  generally  more 
similar  to  the  mothers*  than  the  boys* are.  For  example,  the  questions 
on  participation  in  the  peer  group,  which  mothers  usually  think  less 
important  than  mothers*  girls  think  less  important  than  boys.  The  one 
question  in  that  section  (having  a good  reputation) , which  mothers  think 
mere  important  than  their  children,  girls  think  more  important  than  boys. 
The  differences  between  the  sexes  are  often  small.  However,  the  general 
conclusion  is  justified  because  the  relationship  is  repeated  consistently. 
For  each  of  the  five  areas*  except  Section  A in  the  United  States*  the 
average  percentage  difference  between  mother  and  child  is  larger  for 
boys  than  for  girls  (data  not  presented).  The  differences  between  the 
mothers  of  boys  and  the  mothers  of  girls,  are  usually  small*  but  more 
often  than  not  are  in  the  same  direction  as  the  differences  between 
boys  and  girls.  (One  exception  to  this  trend  is  preference  for  the 
"brilliant  student"  image  (Item  14):  while  girls  prefer  it  to  boys, 

the  mothers  of  boys  prefer  it  to  the  mothers  of  girls.) 


o.  . 
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TABLE  10-2 


Percent  of  Adolescents  and  Mothers  Giving  ’‘High  Importance  or 
"First  Rank"  to  Value  Questions,  by  Sex  of  Adolescent  and  Country 


UNITED  STATES 
Adolescent  Mother 


Values 


A.  FAMILY 

1.  Doing  things  with  the  family*  39 

2.  Helping  at  home1  l 21 

3.  Respecting  one’s  parents  283 

4.  Living  up  to  one’s  religious  ideals  8 

5.  Pleasing  one’s  parents*  32 


B.  PEER  GROUP 

6.  Being  a leader  in  activities1 

7.  Participating  in  sjorts 

8.  Going  out  on  dates  ^ 

9.  Being  popular  in  school 

10.  Earning  money1  j 

11.  Being  accepted  by  other  students 

12.  Being  well  liked*  ^ 

13.  Having  a good  reputation 

C.  INTELLECTUAL  ORIENTATION 

4 

14.  Preferred  school  image: 

Brilliant  student 
Athlete  or  leader 
Most  popular  2 

15.  Learning  much  in  school 

16.  Working  hard  on  studies1 

17.  Doing  serious  reading1  - 

18.  Planning  for  the  future 

19.  Liking  classical  music' 


D.  FUTURE  OCCUPATIONAL  ROLE 


6 


20.  Best  way  to  get  ahead  in  life 
Work  hard 

Have  a pleasant  personality 
Know  the  right  people 
Save  your  money 
Get  a higher  education 
Have  a special  talent 


21 

41 

39 

47 
60 
20 

48 
67 


29 

42 

29 

41 

47 

25 

75 

7 


48 

17 

7 

1 

22 

5 


rirl 

Boy  Girl 

46 

61 

69 

38 

33 

55 

91 

95 

97 

10 

16 

15 

37 

11 

12 

19 

11 

11 

21 

17 

10 

40 

5 

8 

45 

15 

24 

53 

40 

31 

16 

4 

6 

60 

42 

46 

89 

91 

95 

38 

81 

66 

25 

14 

28 

37 

5 

6 

38 

70 

68 

61 

82 

83 

30 

58 

51 

80 

81 

80 

12 

22 

22 

55 

56 

56 

26 

15 

19 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

14 

24 

21 

DENMARK 

Adolescent  Mother 
Boy  Girl  Boy  Girl 


12 

21 

41 

42 

17 

*9 

26 

35 

52 

67 

76 

76 

2 

3 

3 

5 

47 

57 

18 

22 

6 

2 

1 

1 

42 

32 

22 

15 

43 

47 

34 

16 

26 

50 


47 

18 

36 

36 

28 

19 

34 

8 


15 

31 

13 

5 

30 

6 


27 

44 

27 

13 

37 

56 


1 

29 
18 
10 

30 
71 


63 

3 

34 

27 

37 

23 

41 

11 


69 

7 

24 
69 
54 
52 
47 

25 


11 

55 

10 

5 

17 

2 


10 

45 

9 

2 

33 

1 


2 

27 

17 

12 

24 

71 


59 
7 

34 

60 
54 
50 
42 
21 


8 

54 

10 

4 

23 

1 


TABLE  W-2 

(continued) 


Values 


UNITED  STATES  DENMARK 

Adolescent  Mother  Adolescent  Mother 
Boy  Girl  Boy  Girl  Boy  Girl  Boy  Girl 


Preference?  in  a Future  Occupation^ 

21.  High  income 

22.  No  danger  of  being  fired 

23.  Lots  of  free  time 

24.  Chances  for  advancement 

25.  A feeling  of  accomplishment 


E.  THE  GOALS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


.8 


37 

6 

4 

26 

27 


26.  Knowledge  of  community  problems 

27.  Knowledge  of  science  or  the  arts 

28.  Developing  one's  morals  and  values 

29.  Learning  to  get  along  with  people 

30.  Social  and  athletic  activities 

31.  Preparation  for  a happy  marriage 

32.  Learning  skills  to  earn  a high  income  73 

33.  Providing  vocational  training  62 


49 

31 

48 

52 

31 

44 


27 

3 

1 

25 

44 


53 

24 

56 

56 

12 

43 

67 

73 


9 

3 

0 

23 

65 


54 

32 

69 

60 

15 

52 

65 

84 


10 

2 

1 

21 

66 


53 

26 

72 

62 

10 

55 

67 

82 


Total  N 


(381) (436) (562) (539) 


20 

13 

4 

3 

16 

11 

5 

5 

4 

3 

1 

1 

13 

8 

3 

2 

47 

$6 

88 

89 

25 

17 

29 

20 

14 

10 

14 

12 

43 

47 

78 

72 

48 

59 

60 

64 

20 

14 

4 

4 

55 

52 

67 

67 

48 

28 

22 

19 

68 

72 

73 

62 

(385)  (435)  (407)  (419) 


passes  113-114. 
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See  footnotes  to  Table  10-1. 
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Our  sample  of  parents  includes  only  mothers.  We  cannot  conclude 
that  boys  hold  values  more  different  from  parents  than  do  girls,  but  only 
from  their  mothers.  If  we  also  had  data  on  the  fathers'  values,  we 
would  expect  to  find  that  there  is  more  similarity  between  the  values 
of  boys  and  fathers  than  between  girls  and  fathers. 

III.  Concordance  on  Values  Between  Adolescent  and  Mother  and  Adolescent 

and  Best-School-Friend: 

We  have  now  surveyed  the  cross-cultural,  generational  and  cross- 
sex differences  in  values.  In  each  case  we  have  been  comparing  the 
responses  of  distinct  populations.  We  have  seen  differences  between 
the  countries  and  between  the  generations,  and  an  increase  in  genera- 
tional difference  when  we  take  into  account  the  sex  of  the  child.  But 
from  these  generational  differences  in  value  profiles  alone  we  cannot 
justifiably  conclude  that  there  is  a substantial  degree  of  conflict 
between  the  generations.  These  differences  occur  in  selected  areas. 
Furthermore,  value  differences  in  the  total  populations  are  not  neces- 
sarily reflected  in  the  values  of  mother-child  pairs.  Finally,  the  data 
so  far  give  no  clues  as  to  value  concordance  among  friendship  pairs 
and  the  relative  degree  of  agreement  with  mother  as  compared  to  best 
friend— which  is  the  crucial  question  we  wish  to  consider. 

Since  we  are  interested  in  value  transmission  from  parents  to 
children  and  in  competing  influences  of  peers  and  parents,  we  now  turn 
to  an  investigation  of  the  correlation  between  the  values  of  pairs  of 
adolescents  and  mothers  and  adolescents  and  their  best  friend  in  school. 
Kendall' 8 tau-beta  (Kendall,  1948)  is  used  to  measure  concordance!  The 
question  on  "preferred  school  image"  (Item  14)  has  been  transformed  into 
an  ordered  variable  by  dichotomizing  the  three  preferences  into  "bril- 
liant students"  versus  the  other  two.  The  correlations  show  the  tendency 
to  choose  the  brilliant  student  image.  Similarly,  the  question  on  the 
"best  way  to  get  ahead  in  life"  (Item  20)  was  also  dichotomized  into 
modal  and  non -modal  response  in  each  country.  The  United  States  version 
includes  "hard  work"  versus  all  other  alternatives;  the  Danish  version 
includes  "pleasant  personality"  versus  all  others. 

Concordance  may  now  be  defined  as  the  tendency  for  the  opinions 
on  a specified  value  question  of  pairs  of  individuals  to  be  positively 
correlated.  We  will  be  looking  at  pairs  of  mothers  and  adolescents 
within  the  same  families,  and  pairs  of  adolescents  and  best-school- 
friends. 


*Fer  a discussion  of  the  statistical  problems  in  the  measurement  of 
concordance  and  of  the  different  statistics  that  were  considered  and 
subsequently  discarded,  see  Appendix  B on  'The  Measurement  of  Con- 
cordance • " 
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Table  10*3  presents  the  tiu*beti  correlitioni  on  the  value  question* 
for  mother  and  for  beat -school -friend  in  the  Vnitec  States  anc  Denmark. 

In  general,  the  values  of  members  of  pairs  are  positively  correlated 
with  each  ether,  nf  all  the  questions  only  one  ('It «m  24)  fails  to  show 
a positive  correlation  in  the  Unitec  States  with  both  mother  and  friend, 
Ite«  28  in  Denmark  and  I ten  29  in  the  United  States  are  negatively 
.crrelatei  am-ng  friends.  In  both  countries,  however,  be  it  with  aether 
ex  with  beat -school -friend,  the  correlations  are  very  lew.  Many  of 
the  tsu-betas  are  below  .100,  denoting  little  relaticnahip.  Vhile  the 
average  concordance  in  both  cccr.tr tea  appears  to  be  low,  there  seeaa 
;c  be  little  icubt  that  it  does  exist  and  that  it  is  positive,  since 
the  results  are  repeated  for  many  value  questions  » based  originally 
or.  25  separate  iteas  from  the  questionnaire). 

Uer»..<in  general  conclusions  can  be  stated  on  the  basis  of  these 
results: 


(1)  "ithin  each  country,  contrary  to  what  one  would  have  expected 
on  the  basis  of  the  discussion  of  the  youth  culture  concept,  the  con- 
cordance with  best-scncol-friend  is  not  higher  than  that  with  aether. 

If  anything,  there  is  a alight  trend  in  the  United  States  for  concordance 
with  best -school -friend  to  be  lower  than  that  for  aether:  the  average 

tau-betas  for  the  33  iteas  are  .CL1  (for  the  aother)  versua  .063  (for 
beat -school -friend) . 

(2)  Crcaa-culturally,  concordance  cn  values  with  hest-achool-friend 

is  slightly  greater  in  Denmark  than  in  the  United  States,  while  concordance 
with  aother  ia  alacst  identical  in  beth  countries.  Thus,  the  average 
correlations  for  best  friend  are  slightly  higher  in  Denaark  than  in 
the  United  States,  .110  versus  .€63  as  coapared  to  .100  versua  .061 
for  the  aother.  Furthermore,  the  number  of  values  for  which  concordance 
with  beat  friend  is  statistically  significant  is  28  in  Denmark  in  contrast 
to  13  in  tne  Unitea  States.  There  is  practically  no  difference  for 
concordance  with  aother  where  the  number  of  significant  cerre 1st lens 
is  25  in  Denaark  and  21  in  the  United  States. 

(3)  Essentially  the  saae  trends  appear  in  each  of  the  five  areas 
of  values.  There  ia  little  variation  in  the  average  correlation  froa 
area  to  area  and  between  the  countries  (Table  10-4).  The  fact  that 
concordance  is  abcut  equal  in  all  five  value  areas  is  iapertant  when 

we  remember  that  the  differences  between  the  generations  in  tha  distribu- 
tion* of  value*  (a*  aeen  in  Table  10-1)  varied  substantially  froa  area 
to  area.  Thus,  one  cannot  infer  intra-member  value  conflict  in  families 
or  In  friendship  pairs  solely  from  the  degree  of  similarity  in  the 
profiles  of  the  separate  populations. 

The  low  tau-betas  for  agreement  with  metner  are  similar  to  those 
reported  by  Furstenberg  who  also  used  tau-beta  to  measure  agreement 
between  adolescent*  and  their  parents.  Other  evidence  accumulated 
in  the  literature  would  seem  to  indicate  that  (I)  concordance  with 


TABLE  10-3 


Concordance*  on  Value*  Between  Adoleecents  and  Mother*  and  Adolescents 
and  Beet-School-Triend*  in  the  United  State*  and  Denmark  (Triad*) 


UNITED  STATES 


DDVtAXK 


A.  FAMILY 


Beat 

Mother  Friend 


Beet 

Mother  Friend 


1. 

Doing  thing*  with  the  fasiily 

.083* 

.030 

.071* 

.085* 

2. 

Helping  at  hone1  ^ 

.045 

.022 

.111* 

.083* 

3. 

Respecting  one's  parent*  ^ 

.071* 

.061 

.074* 

.096* 

4. 

Living  up  to  one' a religious  ideal* 

.157* 

.143* 

.215 

. 038 

5. 

Pleasing  one's  parents2 

.088* 

.013 

.100* 

.138* 

B. 

PEER  GROUP 

6. 

Being  a leader  in  activities1 

.133* 

.093* 

.140* 

.152* 

7. 

Participating  in  snorts2 

.168* 

.116* 

.214* 

.100* 

8. 

Going  out  on  dates2 

.060 

.041 

.036 

.081* 

9. 

Being  popular  in  school1 

.070* 

.036 

.092* 

.031 

10. 

Earning  tsonsyl  2 

.088* 

.110* 

.076* 

.073* 

11. 

Being  accepted  by  other  student* 

.032 

.118* 

.061 

.115* 

12. 

Being  wull  lik*dJ  ^ 

.002 

.065* 

.141* 

.125* 

13. 

Raving  a good  reputation 

.026 

.093* 

.080* 

.069* 

C. 

INTELLECTUAL  ORIENTATION 

14. 

Prefer  "Brilliant  Student"  image* 

.113* 

.067 

.122* 

.244* 

15. 

Learning  such  in  school^ 

.089* 

.050 

.067* 

.084* 

16. 

Working  hard  on  studies2 

.031 

.132* 

.099* 

.086* 

17. 

Doing  serious  reading2 

.068* 

.077* 

.118* 

.179* 

18. 

Planning  for  the  future2 

.044 

.078* 

.062* 

.081* 

19. 

Liking  classical  rusic5 

.205* 

.027 

.169* 

.233 

D. 

FUTURE  OCCUPATIONAL  ROLE 

20. 

6 

Best  way  to  get  ahead 

.064 

.006 

.118* 

.109* 

7 

Preferences  in  a Future  Occupation 

21. 

High  IncosM 

.114* 

.060 

.081 

.096* 

22. 

No  danger  of  being  fired 

.054 

.069 

.039 

.158* 

23. 

Lots  of  free  tine 

.007 

.062 

.054 

.060 

24. 

Chanc'T*  for  advancsment 

-.005 

-.018 

.111* 

.111* 

25. 

A feeling  of  accomplishment 

.117* 

.188* 

.106* 

.164* 

TABLE  10-3 


■ -Vrj*Bs*W 


(Continued) 


OH  I TED  STATES  DWHAIK 


Mother 

Best 

Friend 

Best 

Mother  Friend 

E. 

THE  GOALS  OP  HIGHER  EDUCATION® 

26. 

Knowledge  ot  coeenmity  problems 

.020 

.006 

.082* * 

.069* 

27. 

Knowledge  of  science  or  the  arts 

.128* 

.110* 

.220* 

.119* 

28. 

Developing  one’s  morals  and  values 

.083* 

.048 

.015 

-.006 

29. 

Learning  to  get  along  with  people 

.107*  « 

9 

♦ 

o 

fc-i 

.072* 

.141* 

30. 

Social  and  athletic  activities 

.145* 

.085* 

.145* 

. 068* 

31. 

Preparation  for  a happy  marriage 

.066* 

.031 

.067* 

.133* 

32. 

Learning  skills  to  earn  a high  income 

.104* 

.015 

.060* 

.173* 

32. 

Providing  vocational  training 

.065* 

.055 

.064 

.133* 

Average  for  all  questions 

.081 

.063 

.100 

.110 

Total  H9 

(762) 

(644) 

(738) 

(671) 

Puiti  92-94,  21S 

* 

Measured  by  r«u-b«ta;  p < a05 


1-9  Se«  footnotes  1-9  in  Table  10-1. 
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TABLE  10*4 


Avxr«|«  Concordance  by  Value  Am  Between  Adolescents  and 
/So Chars  Adolescents  and  Aeat-School-Frleoda , 

In  tha  Onltad  Stataa  and  Denmark  (Triads; 


EKITEC  STATES  DOMAff 


Value  Area 

Mother 

Best 

Friend 

Best 

Mother  Friend 

A. 

Family 

.089 

.054 

,114 

.088 

B. 

Paar  Group 

.072 

.064 

.105 

.093 

C. 

Intellectual  Orientation 

.092 

.072 

.110 

.151 

D. 

Preferences  in  a Future  Occupation 

.058 

.061 

.084 

.117 

E. 

The  Goals  of  Hither  Education 

.090 

.042 

.093 

.104 

Assad  on  'able  10-3. 
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ERIC 


parents  Is  low  sod  (2)  that  it-  often  is  not  different  fro*  the  level  of 
concordsnce  observed  with  other  adolescent -adult  pairs,  Thus,  Fursten- 
berg  found  that,  on  severs!  of  the  values  he  studied,  concordance  between 
adolescent -parent  pairs  was  of  the  same  level  as  concordance  between 
the  adolescent  and  an  unrelated  adult  living  in  the  ease  household. 
Similarly,  Bassett  (1949)  and  Dent ler  and  Hutchinson  (1961)  found  nj 
difference  between  agreement  within  real  families  and  unrelated  ad~lt- 
aielescent  pairs. 

Our  general  conclusion  chat  concordance  on  values  with  best 
is  also  very  low  is  similar  to  that  reached  by  Thompson  and  Carr  (1966) . 


(4)  Essentially  tha  same  conclusions  are  reacned  when  concordance 
with  sothera  is  studied  separately  for  boys  snd  girls  (see  Table  10-5). 

In  a slight  majority  of  cates,  the  girls  have  greater  concordance,  but 
in  both  the  United  States  and  Denmark,  the  average  difference  is  very 
smell.  Thus,  girls  do  not  show  greater  concordance  with  their  mothers 
than  boys,  even  though  the  populations  of  boys  snd  girls  do  show  dis- 
tinctive valuta  (Tabic  10-2).  The  closer  relationships  between  same-sex 
parents  snd  children  than  between  cross-sex  pairs  (Sae  Chaptar  7)  do 
not  appear  to  lead  tc  closer  values,  within  families,  between  same-sex 
parents  and  adolescents.  The  data  in  this  chapter  thus  do  not  support 
one  of  the  most  consistent  findings  in  the  literature,  namely,  that 
concordance  on  values  is  greater  among  same-sex  than  among  croaa-aex 
parent-child  pairs.  However,  our  values  of  agreement  were  very  low  to 
begin  with.  Thus,  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  variables  which  will 
affect  them  upward  or  downward.  Indeed j in  the  next  chapter,  when  we 
consider  educational  goals  for  which  levels  of  concordance  are  much 
higher  than  for  values,  we  find  that  concordance  it  higher  for  mother- 
daughter  than  for  mother-son  pairs. 

The  sex  differences  on  concordance  with  best-school-friend  are  in 
opposite  directions  in  the  two  countries.  In  the  United  States,  b^at- 
friecd  concordance  is  higher  among  boys  than  among  girls  while  the 
reverse  is  true  in  Denmark,  where  levels  of  concordance  are  higher  among 
girls.  He  particular  pattern  emerges  among  the  different  areas  of  values. 

In  suamary,  the  moat  striking  finding  is  the  low  degree  of  concordance 
on  values  with  both  mother  and  best-school-friend.  Even  though  this 
low  level  of  concordance  is  in  agreement  with  the  findings  of  other 
studies,  it  remains  puzzling.  Does  it  reflect  accurately  the  degree 
of  agreement  that  actually  exists  between  adolescent  snd  mother  snd 
adolescent  and  beat-achooi-friand  in  the  particular  areas  we  studied, 
or  does  it  reflect  shortcomings  of  the  methodology  we  used?  Would 
agreement  be  higher  on  other  values?  Would  agreement  be  higher  if  we 
were  to  use  differently-worded  questions?  And,  if  there  is  indeed  such 
low  agreement,  where  does  the  adolescent  get  hia  values?  These  are 
questions  which  our  data  cannot  answer. 
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I;;.  The  Transmission  of  Values  free  Mother  tc  Child: 

Regardless  cf  their  levels,  positive  correlations  between  aother 
and  child  values  do  not  necessarily  indicate  concordance  unless  certain 
controls  are  introduced*  If  positive  correlations  reflect  the  direct 
influence  cf  one  member  of  the  pair  upon  the  other,  the  correlation 
levels  rust  vary  with  variables  which  reflect  the  intimacy  of  the  aea- 
bers * interaction.  Even  though  the  tau-beta  levels  were  very  low,  an 
attempt  was  cade  to  investigate  the  effect  of  different  factors  on  the 
concordance  on  values  between  mother  and  adolescent.  V*e  were  concerned 
with  the  effects  of  strength  of  involvement  within  the  family  and  outside 
the  family  on  concordance.  Thus,  we  examined  two  claasea  of  variables. 
(1)  patterns  ol  family  interaction,  and  (2)  position  in  the  adolescent 
society. 


A.  The  Effect  cf  Patterns  of  Family  Interaction: 


Ve  reviewed  earlier  the  factors  which  have  been  suggested  by 
investigators  to  affec*  the  transsissior.  cf  values  free  parent  to 
child.  l*e  expected,  in  particular,  that  closeness  cf  ties  witn  parent;*, 
and  frequency  cf  ccsacunicat ion  would  increase  the  parent’s  ef iectiveness 
in  tne  socialization  of  the  child.  Furstenberg  (1967)  found  that  for 
the  one  value  of  mobility  aspiration,  several  family  variables,  such  as 
frequency  of  communication  with  parents,  lack  of  conflicts  and  parental 
acceptance  were  related  to  greater  concordance  with  the  parent. 

Thus,  we  studied  the  effects  of  several  family  pattern  variables, 
all  as  perceived  by  the  child,  upon  concordsnce  with  the  aether: 

- the  extent  to  which  the  child  relies  on  his  mother  for  advice-- 
to  a lew,  medium  or  high  degree, 

~ the  mother’s  authority  pattern  with  respect  to  the  child, 
whether  "author  it  arise.,'1  "democratic  or  "permissive 

- tne  chile's  feelings  of  closeness  tc  his  aether, 

- the  frequency  with  which  the  child  brings  his  problems  tc  his 
mother , 

- the  frequency  with  which  the  aether  explains  decisions  she  makes 
concerning  the  child, 

- the  child’s  subjective  perception  cf  whether  his  opinions  are 
generally  similar  or  different  free  these  cf  his  parents,  and 

- the  child’s  respect  for  his  parents*  opinions. 

As  previously  noted,  all  these  variables  relate  to  each  other  and 
tc  the  child's  perception  of  his  agreeaent  with  his  parents.  * c noted 


o 
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in  Chapter*  7 and  8 that  children  who  report  poaltive  interactions  with 
their  parent*  are  alao  more  likely  to  report  that,  in  general,  their 
opinions  are  similar  to  those  of  their  parents. 

Hone  of  these  family  variables,  however,  has  any  consistent  or 
sizable  effect  upon  the  actual  degtee  of  concordance  in  values  tween 
child  and  mother  (data  not  presented).  We  looked  for  curvilinear  *e 
well  aa  linear  effect*,  indeed,  Bronfenbrenner1*  (1S61)  optimum  level 
hypothesis^*  would  predict  a curvilinear  relationship  betwean  a parti- 
cular child- rear log  practice  and  the  child1*  behavior.  Ve  found  no 
conaiatent  curvilinear  or  linear  effect*.  There  were  alao  no  conaiatant 
effect*  within  different  value  area*.  The  data  support  tha  aomewhat 
surprising  finding  that  variation*  in  concordance  under  varying  condi- 
tion* of  family  pattern  variable*  sre  due  to  haphazard  and  random 
fluctuations,  rather  then  to  any  real  effect*  of  the**  variables  them- 
selves. 


B.  The  Effect*  of  Interaction  with  Peers: 

We  have  seen  that  the  quality  of  the  adolescent's  interaction  in 
hir#  family  seem*  to  have  no  systematic  effect  on  the  extent  to  which 
values  are  transmitted  from  mother  to  child.  A corresponding  quaaticn 
is  whether  the  adolescent's  involvement  with  hia  peers  will  reduce 
■other-adoleacent  concordance  in  values.  The  number  of  times  the  atudent 
was  mentioned  by  other  student*  at  being  in  the  “leading  crowd  of  hia 
secondary  school  ia  an  excellent  indicator  of  the  adolescent'*  relative 
status  in  the  peer  group.  Ve  would  assume  that  the  more  intanae  the 
adolescent's  participation  in  the  peer  group,  the  letter  the  similarity 
of  hi*  value*  to  those  of  hia  parents,  especially  aince  the  leading 
crowd’s  value*  are  more  different  than  those  of  other  adoleacanta  from 
parental  values. 

Indeed,  the  value  profile*  of  members  of  leacing  crowd*  are  to 
some  extent  more  different  from  the  mother*'  profile*  than  are  th*  vmloaa 
of  other  adolescents.  The  prof lias  of  adolescent  values,  controlling 
by  whether  the  adolescent  is  a member  of  a leading  crowd,  art  shown 
in  Table  10-6.  (The  adolescent  ia  defined  aa  being  in  a leading  crowd, 
if  he  was  cltad  three  or  more  times  a*  a member  by  hi*  fallow  students.) 

The  mother  profile*  were  presented  in  Table  10  1.  The  largest  differ- 
ences appear  in  peer  group  values  (Section  B) , where  members  of  leading 
crowds  are  leas  like  mothers  on  six  of  sight  questions.  Th*  two  ex- 
ceptions are  ’"earning  money1’  and  “having  a good  reputation, " which  are 
less  specifically  tied  to  the  peer  group.  In  both  countries,  leading 
crowds  value  participation  and  status  in  the  peer  group  more  than 
adolescents  who  are  not  members  of  leading  crowd*.  We  have  seen  pre- 
viously that  adolescent*  in  general  value  the  peer  group  more  than  mothers. 


^The  theory  wa*  first  diacuaaed  in  Chapter  8. 
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table  10-6 


Percent  of  Adolescents  Giving  Hieh  Irncrtance  cr  First 
Rank'  to  Value  Questions  by  Membership 
in  tne  Leading  Crowd,  in  the  United  States  ind  Denmark 


UYlTt  >>  S?ATF« 

Ad~2esc«.nt 
lr  ieadit*t 
Crowd 


Values 


A.  FAMILY 


1.  Coin*  things  with  the  fartily 

2.  Helping  at  hone1  ^ 

3.  Respecting  one's  parents  2 
4#  Living  up  to  oue'a  religious 

ideals  2 

5.  Pleasing  one's  parents 


B.  PUR 


t<  xrA 


6.  B»ln*  « l«*d*r  in  nctlviti.*1 

7.  Participating  in  soorts 

8.  Coins  out  on  dates*  ^ 

9.  Being  popular  in  school 

10.  Earning  money1  • 

11.  Being  accepted  by  other  students 

12.  Being  well  liked^  ^ 

13.  Having  a good  reoutation 

C . 1HTELLBCTUAL  0RIEKTAT10R 

4 

14.  Preferred  school  inage: 

Brilliant  student 
Athlete  or  leader 
Most  popular  2 

15.  Learning  much  in  school^ 

16.  Working  hard  on  studies 

17.  Doing  serious  reading1  1 

18.  Planning  for  the  future 

19.  Liking  claaaical  music* 


Adolescent 
In  Leading 
Crowd 


Yes 

ho 

ves 

Vc 

*« — 

— 

— 

33 

46 

15 

17 

30 

30 

20 

24 

90 

86 

65 

58 

8 

9 

1 

3 

34 

34 

55 

52 

28 

1? 

4 

4 

36 

29 

43 

35 

45 

38 

42 

34 

56 

42 

51 

44 

52 

58 

26 

31 

21 

17 

19 

14 

61 

51 

41 

30 

82 

77 

56 

53 

30 

35 

44 

57 

35 

33 

13 

10 

35 

32 

43 

33 

37 

40 

25 

32 

56 

53 

23 

34 

28 

27 

24 

20 

79 

76 

38 

37 

9 

10 

13 

9 

10*29 


TABLE  10-6 


(continued) 


Valuca 


UNITED  STATES 

Adolescent 
In  Leading 
Crowd 


D.  FUTURE  OCCUPATIONAL  ROLE 

20.  Beat  way  to  get  ahead  in  life6 

Work  hard 

Have  a pleasant  personality 
Know  the  right  people 
Save  your  money 
Get  a higher  education 
Have  a special  talent 

•m 

Preferences  in  a Future  Occupation ' 

21.  High  income 

22.  No  danger  of  being  fired 

23.  Lots  of  free  time 

24.  Chances  for  advancement 

25.  A feeling  of  accomplishment 

E.  THE  GOALS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION8 

26.  Knowledge  of  coacunity  problems 

27.  Knowledge  of  science  or  the  arts 

28.  Developing  one**  morals  and  values 

29.  Learning  to  get  along  vitn  people 

30.  Social  and  athletic  activities 

31.  Preparation  for  a happy  marriege 

32.  Learning  skills  tc  earn  a high  income 

33.  Providing  vocational  training 

Total  N9 


DENMARK 

Adolescent 
In  leading 
Crowd 


Tea 

No 

fes 

No 

52 

51 

12 

13 

22 

21 

36 

45 

4 

5 

12 

11 

1 

1 

3 

6 

19 

18 

31 

22 

2 

4 

6 

3 

33 

32 

15 

16 

5 

5 

12 

14 

3 

2 

1 

4 

26 

25 

11 

11 

33 

36 

62 

56 

53 

50 

23 

20 

25 

28 

15 

11 

52 

52 

58 

42 

52 

54 

57 

53 

21 

22 

26 

15 

40 

45 

49 

54 

71 

69 

37 

38 

70 

67 

73 

70 

(226) 

(589) 

(148) 

(672) 

Passes  113-114 

See  footnotes  to  Tabic  10-1 
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The  differences  in  the  other  areas  tend  to  be  rather  small.  Iso- 
lated examples  more  often  support  the  above  conclusion.  In  Denmark, 
for  example,  members  of  leading  crowds  are  much  less  likely  Co  prefer 
the  "brilliant  student"  image,  just  as  adolescents  prefer  it  less  than 
parents.  The  difference  is  in  the  same  direction  in  the  United  States , 
but  smaller.  Also  in  Denmark,  members  of  leading  crowds  attribute  less 
importance  to  "working  hard  on  studies,"  as  do  adolescents  in  general, 
compared  to  adults.  In  the  United  States,  members  of  leading  crowds 
are  less  likely  to  think  it  important  to  "do  things  with  the  family" 
than  are  non-membera.  The  differences  between  leading  crowd  members 
and  other  adolescents  are  nonexistent  concerning  future  occupations 
and  higher  education. 

The  data  support  the  conclusion  that  in  both  countries  the  values 
of  leading  crowds  are  to  seem  extent  more  different  from  these  of 
mothers  than  are  the  values  of  other  adolescents.  The  differences  occur 
primarily  in  the  area  of  the  relative  emphasis  on  the  peer  group,  but 
not  by  consistently  large  margins. 

However,  the  number  of  mentions  received  as  members  of  leading 
.tfwM  has  nc  consistent  effect  on  mother-child  concordance  in  values 
(data  not  presented).  This  type  of  result  has  occurred  before: 
although  boys  have  values  somewhat  more  different  frora  those  of  mothers 
thsn  do  girls,  the  sex  of  the  child  does  not  systematically  affect  the 
degree  of  concordance  with  mother  (Table  10->). 

Cther  variables  indicating  the  adolescent's  relative  status  in 
the  peer  group  were  also  tested.  $*e  considered  the  number  of  times 
the  adolescent  was  mentioned  as  s brilliant  student,  s star  athlete 
or  leader  in  activities,  and  most  popular  with  the  opposite  sex.  Nsne 
of  these  had  any  consistent  effect  on  concordance. 

Apparently  the  adolescent's  relative  status  in  the  peer  group  has 
no  more  effect  on  the  amount  of  mother-adolescent  concordance  than  does 
the  nature  of  his  interaction  in  the  family. 

V.  The  Influence  of  Peers: 


We  were  also  unsuccessful  in  our  attempt  to  identify  factors  in 
the  peer  relationship  which  affected  the  levels  of  concordance  on  values 
within  friendship  pairs.  We  have  several  indicators  of  the  degree  of 
friendship  represented  by  the  best-schcol-fricnd  choice.  t*e  know, 
in  particular,  whether  or  not  the  choice  was  reciprocated.  Ve  hypo- 
thesized test  reciprocity  of  choice  would  be  associated  with  greater 
consensus  on  values  with  best-schcol-friend  than  nonreciprocity.  How- 
ever, as  shown  by  Table  10-7,  in  the  United  States,  concordance  is  as 
low  among  reciprocated  friendship  pairs  as  among  pairs  in  which  the 
choices  are  not  recipfo*.«t.-i  average  tau-beta  for  all  II  quest  ions 
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TABLE  10-7 


Coacordsnca*  oo  V.luo  hWM»  Adol.»c«t.  and  B..t-School-m«nd» 

b,  reciprocity  of  Choice,  in  the  Unic.d  Scat.,  and  Ccr^.r.. 


Choice  of  Beet  School  Friend  1» 


UNITED  STATES 


DENMARK 


Value* 


tec  ip 
rocel 


Not 

rcclp. 


Recip 

rocel 


Hot 

recig,. 


A.  FAMILY 

1.  Doing  thing*  with  the  family1 

2.  Helping  at  hone1 

3.  Respecting  one's  parents  2 

4.  Living  up  to  one1*  religious  ideals 

5.  Pleasing  one’s  parents2 


.024 

-.010 

.015 

.134 

-.009 


.091 

.065 

.059 

.068 

.054 


.032  .059 
.062  .110 
.107  .054 
.031  .044 
.087  .134 


B.  PEER  GROUP 

6.  Being  a leader  in  activities! 

7.  Participating  in  snorts1 

8.  Going  out  on  dates 

9.  Being  popular  in  school1 

10.  Earning  money1  2 

11.  Being  accepted  bv  other  students 

12.  Being  well  liked3 

13.  Having  a good  reputation 


.124  .071 
.122  .120 
.105  .023 
.026  .045 
.123  .058 
.116  .136 
.023  .095 
•023  .133 


.169  .073 
.147  .067 
.120  .079 
.067  .022 
.082  .032 
.159  .039 
.207  .050 
.093  .017 


C.  INTELLECTUAL  ORIENTATION 

14.  Tiefeired  school  inage:** 

Brilliant  student 
Athlete  or  leader 
Heat  popular 

15.  Learning  much  in  school2 

16.  Working  hard  on  studies1 

17.  Doing  serious  reading- 

18.  Planning  for  the  future1 

19.  Liking  classical  ausic5 


.065 


.040 

.122 

.030 

.043 

.014 


.143 

.298 

.163 

.087 

.161 

-.001 

.154 

.129 

.029 

.067 

.182 

.126 

.046 

.069 

.058 

.105 

.262 

,lo/ 

D.  FUTURE  OCCUPATIONAL  ROLF. 


20.  Best  vey  to  get  ahead ^ 

1 

♦ 

o 

.026 

.175 

.050 

1 

Preferences  in  a Future  Occupation 

21.  High  incase 

22.  No  danger  of  being  fired 

23.  Lota  of  frae  time 

24.  Chancaa  for  advancement 

25.  A feeling  of  accomplishment 

.094 

.090 

.086 

.081 

.132 
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.033 

-.004 

-.006 

-.010 

.139 

.096 

.145 

.065 

.157 

.179 

.029 

.129 

.016 

.028 

.128 

TABLE  10-7 
(Continued) 


Choice  of  Beet  School  Friend  ie 


UrtTED  STATES 


DENMARK 


Value* 


E.  THE  GOALS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION^ 

26.  Knowledge  of  coeeiunlty  problems 

27.  Knowledge  of  science  or  the  arte 

28.  Developing  one* a aorals  and  value*} 

29.  Learning  to  get  along  with  people 

30.  Social  and  athletic  activitiee 

31.  Preparation  for  a happy  marriage 

32.  Learning  akilla  to  earn  a high 
in  cone 

33.  Providing  vocational  training 
Average  for  all  questione 

Total  N9 


Recip- 

rocal 

Hot 

recip. 

Recip- 

rocal 

Hot 

recip. 

,020 

.029 

.111 

.073 

.144 

.089 

.148 

.129 

.075 

.095 

-.016 

.065 

.006 

.010 

.140 

.091 

.172 

.074 

.091 

.012 

.032 

.042 

.172 

.058 

.038 

. Of  8 

.189 

.078 

.122 

.016 

.140 

.072 

.068 

.063 

.129 

.070 

(565) 

(693) 

(621) 

(449) 

Fata  137-1 


«t  0 


3;  200;  202 


! 

I 

i 


*Heaaured  t/  tau-beta. 

1-c  See  Fcctnctea  to  Table  10-1. 
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is  .068  for  reciprocated  friendship  choices  end  .063  for  unreciprocated 
pairs.  In  Cenamrk,  however)  there  is  a slight  trend  for  reciprocity 
to  be  associated  with  greater  concordance.  Average  tau-betas  are  .129 
for  reciprocated  choices,  but  only  .070  for  those  which  are  not  (see 
Table  10~7).  The  difference  is  larger  among  girls  than  among  boys 
(data  not  presented) . 

VI.  Conclusion: 

The  most  striking  finding  of  this  chapter  is  the  low  degree  of 
concordance  on  values  between  the  adolescent  and  his  mother  and  the 
adolescent  and  his  best-school-friend  that  is  observed  in  the  United 
States  and  Denmark.  Concordance  on  33  value  questions  was  found  to  be 
consistently  positive  but  low.  The  differences  in  tau-betas  between 
countries  and  between  peers  and  Bothers  were  extremely  small.  There 
wss  a very  slight  trend  for  concordance  with  best -school -friend  to  be 
higher  than  concordance  with  aotber  aaong  Danish  girls. 

tfe  could  not  identify  any  factors  in  the  adolescent -parent  or 
adolescent-friend  relationship  which  systematically  affected  the  degree 
of  concordance  with  mother  or  with  best-school-friend.  Ue  examined 
patterns  of  family  Interaction,  adolescent's  position  in  the  adoles- 
cent society  and  reciprocity  of  friendship  choices.  Except  for  a 
slight  effect  of  reciprocity  on  concordance  with  best-school-friend  in 
Denmark,  none  of  these  variables  were  found  to  affect  the  levels  of 
concordance.  Ve  also  were  not  able  to  replicate  the  most  consistently- 
reported  finding  in  the  literature  on  family  transmission,  namely, 
that  concordance  among  mother-daughter  is  greater  than  among  mother-son 
pairs. 

Concordance  did  not  vary  significantly  across  value  areas  even 
though  the  population  of  adolescents  and  mothers  dlffex*  in  certain 
areas.  Adolescents  and  mothers  hold  distinctive  values  concerning  the 
present  life  of  the  adolescent  and  are  more  alike  with  regard  to  general 
values  relevant  to  his  future  life.  Adolescents  value  their  peer  group 
somewhat  more  and  the  family  and  their  present  educational  and  intel- 
lectual development  somewhat  less  than  their  mothers  think  they  should. 
Adolescents  who  have  relatively  high  status  in  the  peer  group  value 
the  peer  group  even  more  than  other  adolescents.  These  differences 
in  values  between  the  two  generations  occur  in  both  countries. 

The  most  significant  cross-cultural  differences  in  values  occur 
in  the  areas  of  the  occupational  and  educational  future  of  the  adoles- 
cent. American  adolescents  and  mothers  alike  are  more  likely  to  choose 
tangible  and  material  benefits  related  to  material  success  and  personal 
mobility,  while  Danes  prefer  the  intangible  feeling  of  accomplishment. 
Similarly,  as  a specific  avenue  of  success,  Americans  choose  hard  work 
while  Danes  predominantly  select  having  a pleasant  personality.  There 
are  also  cultural  differences  In  attitudes  toward  higher  education, 
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Che  Americans  chink  education  sore  valuable  bocn  for  incelleccual  cevel- 
cpment  and  future  occupational  advene eaenc  chan  the  Danes , but  no  more 
valuable  for  social  saturation  or  the  development  of  ethical  standards. 

We  noted  in  Chapters  7 and  8 that  the  American  adolescent,  who  is 
i somber  of  strong  adolescent  societies  (Chapter  4) , also  has  strong 
tics  with  members  of  his  immediate  family.  The  Danish  adolescent 
would  seem  to  be  more  independent,  both  inside  the  family  and  outside. 
But  the  apparent  control  of  the  adolescent  by  his  family  in  the  United 
States  and  his  relative  Independence  in  Denmark  do  not  indicate  the 
respective  degree  to  which  adolescents  in  each  culture  have  internalised 
adults'  values.  Both  Americans  and  Danes,  far  from  having  rejected 
their  parents,  hold  values  quite  similar  to  theirs.  But  the  low  levels 
of  concordance,  both  with  mother  and  best -school -friend , are  somewhat 
surprising.  They  suggest  chat,  if  the  adolescent  does  not  hold  values 
very  close  to  those  of  his  mother,  he  is  not  closer  to  his  peer  as 
far  as  these  general  values  go. 

The  question  which  must  remain  unanswered  is  where  does  the  adoles- 
cent get  hie  values  from?  While  agreement  within  families  and  within 
friendship  pairs  is  very  low  on  the  values  we  have  studied,  adoles- 
cents and  adults  in  each  country  gi/e  answers  typical  of  their  respec- 
tive culture.  Certainly,  concordance  can  be  higher  on  other  Issues 
than  the  ones  investigated  here.  As  we  will  see  in  the  next  chapter, 
concordance  cn  educational  plans,  which  are  mere  concrete  Issues  than 
values,  is  highly  positive. 
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Chapter  11 


Coocoroance  on  Educational  Plans  Setween  Adolescent, 
Ijo thei  and  Best-School-Friend 


We  ar*  interested  not  only  in  the  influence  of  parents  and  peel* 
oo  abstract  issues  but  on  sore  concrete  goals  of  direct  relevance  t » 
the  adolescent's  future  role  in  life.  This  chapter  focuses  upon  fvture 
goals  of  the  adolescent,  in  particular  his  educational  plans,  “e 
analyze,  in  the  sane  manner  as  was  done  for  values,  the  simultaneous 
influences  of  parents  and  peers. 

In  contrast  to  general  values,  the  area  of  educational  goals  is 
one  in  which  a great  deal  of  research  has  been  done  oo  sources  of  in- 
fluence, and  in  particular  on  parental  and  peer  influences.  However 
the  majority  of  these  studies  have  Investigated  separately  the  influence 
of  parents  or  of  peers  on  the  adolescent's  educational  plans.  Very 
few  have  investigated  simultaneously  the  relative  influence  of  peers 
and  parents.  As  hcDill  and  Coleman  (1965)  point  out  in  a recent  ar- 
ticle, research  has  docunented  the  Influence  of  parental  socio-eco- 
nomic status  MJad  of  the  adolescent  subculture  on  the  academic  aspir- 
ations of  students.  "However,  the  relative  contributions  of  farilv 
background  sad  of  peer  influences  have  been  sorrewhat  neglected. 

(p.  111.) 

Furthermore,  the  studies  oo  educational  goals  are  subject  to  the 
same  major  criticisms  which  were  made  of  value  studies  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  They  have  used  Indirect  Indicators  of  parental  or  peer  goals, 
and  they  have  frequently  failed  to  establish  a causal  link  f roc  the 
one  person  to  the  other.  The  establishment  of  agreement  is  necessary 
but  not  sufficient  to  establish  Influence  from  one  person  to  the  other. 
For  agreement  by  Itself  can  result  froc  the  coecon  social  situation 
in  which  interacting  members  are  located  and  not  from  the  interaction 
itaelf.  Thus,  i this  study,  in  order  to  establish  that  concordance 
reflects  the  Influence  of  mothers  or  best  friends  upon  the  adolescent, 
we  study  concordance  while  holding  characteristics  of  the  social  environ- 
ment constant,  such  as  social  class  or  program  in  school. 

Studies  of  parental  Influence  most  often  use  parental  social  class 
or  parental  education  as  an  indicator  of  parental  educational  aspirations 
for  their  children.  It  is  a fact  that  middle  class  parents  tend  to  have 
higher  aspirations  for  their  children  than  lower  class  parents.  (See 
for  Instance  Kyman,  1953.)  But  as  Kahl  and  several  other  investigators 
have  pointed  out,  even  a working  class  boy  will  aspire  to  a college 
education  if  he  is  encouraged  by  his  parents  to  do  so.  (Kahl,  1953; 

Ellis  and  Lane,  1963;  Floud,  Halsey  and  Martin,  1956;  Bordua,  1960; 
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L&pset  and  Bendix,  1959.)  Similarly,  S laps  ex'  (1932)  showed  chat 
parental  advice  to  enter  a profession  was  a better  predictor  of  high 
occupational  plans  than  soc  al  class.  The  nflc2r.ee  of  parental 
encouragement  on  educa.ional  plans  has  also  beer  shown  by  other 
invest igators  (Cohen,  1935;  Strodbeck,  195C;  Haller,  1959). 

The  studies  of  peer  influences  on  acadeaic  achievement  and  aspir- 
ations have  generally  been  concerned  with  the  Influence  of  the  value 
climate  of  schools  on  the  adolescents  within  them.  (Coleman,  1959, 

1961,  1966-  Herr lot t,  1963;  HcDlll  and  Colenan,  1965  Michael,  1961: 
Ramsrfy,  1962*  Turner,  1964;  Boyle,  1966*  Wallace  1966;  Wilson,  x959* 

Me Dill,  Meyers  and  Rigsby,  1966) 1.  Boocock  (1966)  and  McDlll,  ISeyers 
and  Rigsby  (1966)  present  recent  and  comprehensive  reviews  of  studies 
on  peer  group  influences  on  educational  achievement  and  educational 
plans.  The  prevalent  view  is  that  peers  provide  a deterrent  to  intel- 
lectual development  during  adolescence.  (Coleman,  1960,  1961; 

Tanoenbaum,  1962*  Brahaa,  1965.) 

The  relative  unimportance  of  academic  achievement. . .suggests 
that  these  adolescent  sub-cxltures  are  general  deterrents  to  aca- 
demic achievement .. .high  scnools  allow  the  adolescent  sub-culture 
to  divert  energies  into  athletics,  social  activities  and  the  like... 
the  high  school  seems  to  do  more  than  allow  these  sub-cultures 
to  discourage  academic  achievement;  it  aids  them  in  doing  so. 
(Coleman,  1960,  p.  344). 

Our  own  analysis  of  the  Aattrican  schools  In  our  sample  confirms 
that  the  climate  of  American  high  schools, as  constituted  by  its  stu- 
dents, is  not  very  conduc-ve  to  intellectual  achievement.  However,  cne 
must  distinguish  between  academic  achievement  during  high  and  education- 
al ambitions  following  hign  school  graduation.  Thus,  members  of  the 
leading  crowd,  while  diacouraglng  academic  achievement,  more  frequently 
plan  to  go  on  to  college  than  con-members.  (See  Chapter  4 of  this  report* 
Coleman,  1961;  McDill,  layers  and  Rigsby,  196-.,) 

While  many  studies  have  focused  upon  the  general  climates  of 
values  and  attitudes  forced  by  peers  in  school,  very  few  studies  have 
actually  examined  the  apeciflc  plans  of  the  adolescent's  friends. 
Alexander  and  Campbell  (1964)  studied  the  college  plans  of  1,410 
male  seniors  in  30  high  schools  in  North  Carolina  when  matched  to  their 
best-school- friend  and  found  that  rt  1 given  status  level  *’a  student 
and  his  best  friend  tend  to  be  similar  in  college  plans  and  that  the 
extent  of  similarity  is  greater  when  the  choice  is  reciprocated. 


*It  should  be  noted  that  KcDlll,  Meyers  and  Rigsby's  (1966)  measure  of 
school  climates  Include  data  from  teachers  as  wall  as  from  students. 
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Haller  and  Butterwort'ti  (1960)  similarly  examined  the  correlation 
of  the  level*  of  occupational  and  educational  aspiration*  of  245  peer- 
ptlti  among  17  year  old  high  school  boy*  in  Michigan.  A peer-pair  vas 
defined  a*  '*a  pair  of  subjects  who  named  each  other  when  asked  to  li*t 
all  those  they  considered  their  best  friends*  (p.  291) . Socio-econooic 
status,  intelligence  and  parental  desires  for  high  level  social  achieve- 
ment were  controlled  in  turn  in  both  members  of  the  pairs*  The  results 
were  inconclusive,  Mean  intra-class  correlations  were  higher  for  occu- 
pational plans  (.31)  than  for  educational  aspirations  (.19).  But  the 
authors  cooclude  that  1 the  data  are  probably  sufficient  to  warrant  ten- 
tative rejection  of  the  aspect  of  the  hypothesis  which  holds  that  peers 
tend  to  influence  each  other* s levels  of  educational  aspiration.  But 
here,  too,  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive."  (p.  295) 

While  He Dill,  Heyer*  and  Rigsby  (1966)  focused  the  major  part  of 
their  analysis  on  the  Influence  of  high  school  value  clinates,  they 
also  used  what  they  called  a direct  indicator’’  of  the  plans  of  the 
adolescent's  Immediate  friends.  However,  this  direct  indicator  is 
really  an  indirect  one  since  it  consists  of  the  adolescent's  report 
of  the  nunber  of  his  friends  who  are  planning  to  go  to  college  or  are 
already  there.  KcDill,  Heyera  and  Rigsby  found  that  the  proportion  of 
friends  planning  to  go  to  college  or  already  enrolled  exerted  a strong 
effect  on  the  adolescent's  educational  aspirations.  (1966,  Chapter  V, 
p.  V-6)  In  fact,  they  found  that  controlling  friends'  influence 
results  in  the  virtue!  disappearance  of  the  effects  of  five  of  the  six 
climats  dimensions  on  students'  college  plans  (p.  V-6).  This  conclusion 
It  in  accord  with  Campbell  and  Alexander's  general  position  that  the 
effect  of  a large  social  system,  such  as  the  school,  is  mediated  by 
the  Individual's  immediate  social  environment:  ,,Tfce  value  systems  and 
normative  milieux  of  the  larger  social  structure  typically  influence 
the  behavior  of  individuals  through  transmission  and  enforcement  of 
certain  specific  values/'  (Campbell  end  Alexander,  1965,  p.  284.) 

These  investigators  showed  that  the  general  effect  of  schools  on  ado- 
lescent's educational  plans  could  be  interpreted  by  the  socio-economic 
status  of  the  adolescents'  friends  in  different  schools  (1965). 

Three  studies  have  been  specifically  concerned  with  the  relative 
influence  of  parents  end  peers  cn  adolescents'  aspirations.  Kerne  had 
available  to  it  direct  indicators  of  both  parental  and  peer  educational 
aspirations. 
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A study  oy  ‘.ScDill  and  Colsman  (1965)  is  most  pertinent  to  the 
present  investigation  since  it  vas  concerned  with  the  very 
bias  — mly  ’’the  relative  effects  of  certain  family  background  and 
peer * influences  on  the  college  intentions  of  students  from  6 public 
high  schools"  (HcDill  and  Coleman,  1965,  p.  111).  The  basic  data 
were  those  collected  by  Coleman  in  The  Adolescent  Society.  on 
high  school  students  in  their  freshman  and  senior  years.  HcDill  and 
Coleman  base  moat  of  their  argument  on  father's  education  as  the  in- 
dicator of  parental  educational  aspirations  rather  than  on  specific 
parental  aspirations,  which  they  also  knew.  Furthermore,  their  meas- 
ure of  peer  Influence  is  also  an  indirect  one,  consisting  of  the  re- 
spondent's status  in  the  high  school  social  structure  as  indicated  by 
Che  number  of  mentions  as  member  of  the  leading  crowd.  The  use  of  this 

variable  was  based  upon  the  finding  reported  in  jh£ 

(Col 1961)  that  members  of  the  leading  crowd  have  higher  college 

aspirations  than  non-members.  The  major  conclusion  of  these  authors 

Is  that  their i 


investigation  seriously  challenges  the  generally  accepted 
notion  that  the  socio-economic  background  of  the  child  is  a more 
Important  source  of  variation  in  hia  aducati^ial  aspirations  than 
are  pear  group  influences. . .by  the  and  of  the  senior  fix  of  high 
school,  the  prsstlgc  of  the  adolescents  in  the  school  social 
system  contributes  more  to  variations  in  their  stated  collage 
plans  than  dots  chair  father1!  or  mother's  educatioi . (HcDxll 
and  Coleman,  1965,  p.  125) 


However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  conclusion  ia  basad 
solely  on  parental  education  aa  the  indirect  indicator  of  parental  as- 
pirations for  the lx  children.  Different  conclusions  would  be  rsachsd 
on  the  basis  of  the  parents'  actual  desires  for  their  children  - find- 
ings which  HcDill  and  Coleman  present  in  the  body  of  the  papar, 
disregard  in  their  general  conclusion.  It  is  true  that,  whather  fathsr  s 
•ducat ion  or  parsntsi  dsairas  is  »iaaU  as  an  indicator  of  parental  as- 
pirations, HcDill  and  Colsman’ s da'.a  a».ow  that  parental  influence  de- 
creases from  the  freshman  to  the  senior  years  and  influence  of  school 
status  Increases.  However,  on  the  basis  of  tbs  data  they  present,  even 
in  the  senior  ysar,  the  influence  of  actual  P*******  ,?Mi***  ****•?*•* 
(.282)  on  adolescents'  plans  than  school  status  (.237).  Even  tnough 
HxDlll  and  Coleman  recognise  that  father's  education  is  a crude  indicator 
of  parental  aspirations  sod  even  though  they  have  data  on  the  parents 
actual  educational  desires  for  their  children,  they  focus  most  of  their 
analysis  on  father’s  education.  Their  general  conclusion  disregards 
data  which  would  lead  to  a completely  different  conclusion  and  one  which 
would  not  support  the  general  thesis  they  are  trying  to  develop.  The 
conclusions  we  could  draw  from  their  data  is  that  even  at  the  and  of 
high  school,  parents  exert  a greater  influence  than  pears  on  the  adu- 
cstional  plans  of  high  school  students. 
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Studying  simultaneous  parental  and  pear  *"**??%  . for  both 

aspiration,  of  hiEh  school  students,  Sinpsoo  C1962)  exerted 

niddlc  class  and  lover  class  boys,  parental  a F oarental 

independent  influence  upon  occupational  3*Plr***'*j1 \ _ r influences' 
influence  van  note  strongly  relatec  to  asplratlcmsthaopeer  inf luenc 

(p.  521).  tven  «ore  than  :*Dill  and  Coleman  s 3tf  £ 
study  suffers  froo  the  fact  that  the  indicators  o P«  * r<<J  by 

peer  influences  are  indirect  ones.  Parental  lnfl“*"c  orofesslon. 
the  child’s  report  of  his  parents  pressure  to  «nt  P or 

Kigh  peer  influence  was  defined  by  two  cr^*^ia* 

aore  clubs,  and  mentioning  at  least  one  middle-class  ’ cnes 

criteria  for  both  types  of  influence  are  obviously  very  indirect  ones. 

Finally,  Harriott  (19b3)  correlated  the  adolescents ‘ 
aspirations  with  the  educational  expectations  he  perce  v 
different  types  of  persons,  including  father,  * ln  4 

various  kinds  of  friends.  Kis  sample  consisted  of  1489  *tudenta  in  a 
Massachusetts  high  school.  The  highest  correlation  was  obtained  with 
the  pereexved  expectations  of  a same  age  frienfi. 

As  v.  stressed  in  Chapter  10  in  the  snalysi.  of  coocord^uu 
vslues  the  present  study  provide,  an  unusual  opportunity  to  study  tne 
influence,  of  parent,  and  peer,  both  ind^psnd^tiy^.imulcan.ously^ 
The  sample  of  triads  provides  data  on  the  actual  educational  aspiration. 

for  their  children  and  the  educational  aspiration,  of  th. 
adolescent's  best-school-friand. 

Thus,  this  chapter  focuses  upon  the  following  questions. 

Q)  What  ia  tha  distribution  of  educational  plana  of  adolescents 
and  of  the  mothers'  educational  plans  for  the  adoxescents  n 
the  United  States  and  Denmark? 

(2)  What  is  the  relative  degree  of  concordance  that  •xiat* Jj*^**® 
adolescent  and  mother  and  adolescent  and  best-school-friend 
future  educational  goals  in  both  countries? 

(3)  Hhat  i.  the  influxes  of  co^  external  anc^icwdiciona  on 
concordance  with  mother  and  vith  friend  in  the  Un,  ted  States 
and  Denmark? 

(A)  fc  (5)  What  factors  in  the  mother-adolescent  and 

cent  relationship,  affect  the  degree  of  «^er  snd  triad  in- 
fluence upon  the  adolescent's  educational  pxana  in  both  coun- 
tries? 
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I , The  Distribution  of  Educational  Plans: 

Students  and  parent*  were  asked  parallel  questions  about  the 
adolescent's  educational  plans.  Students  were  asked  to  indicate  the 
highest  level  of  eiucation  they  expected  to  complete,  parents  stated 
the  highest  level  they  wanted  their  child  to  ccsiplete.  Because  of 
differences  in  the  educational  systems  in  the  United  States  and 
Denmark,1  different  levels  of  education  are  specified  in  each  country. 
The  United  States  alternatives  are:  high  school,  two-year  college,  four- 
year  college  and  graduate  educations.  The  educational  goals  specified 
for  Denmark  do  not  represent  such  a regular  progression  toward  higher 
academic  training,  since  they  also  include  training  preparatory  for 
sc*,*  occupation  or  vocation.  Such  training  normally  culminates  in  the 
passing  of  an  exam  demonstrating  proficiency  or  accomplishment  in  the 
specified  field.  Among  the  vsrletles  of  vocetional  training,  some  of 
which  involve  on-the-job  training,  are  commercial,  home  economics, 
nursing,  and  various  apprentlcesnlp  programs.  Training  at  a teachers 
college,  leading  to  a "teacher  exan,”  is  an  additional  alternative. 

The  Danish  educational  alternatives  sre:  secondary  school,  vocationsl 
training,  teachers  college,  gymnasium,  and  university. 

Cross-cultural  differences  emerge  in  the  patterns  of  educational 
aspirations  among  adolescents  and  mothers  in  the  United  States  and 
Denmark.  Table  11-1  shows  tne  distributions  of  aspirations  among  the 
two  generations  in  each  country. 

In  the  United  States,  mothers  have  higher  ambitions  for  their^ 
children  than  the  children  themselves.  As  shown  in  Table  11-1,  AIL 
of  the  children  in  the  United  States  do  not  msnt  to  go  beyond  high 
school  while  only  245  of  the  mothers  would  like  their  child  to  stop 
at  the  high  school  level.2  In  Denmark,  the  situation  is  reversed: 
only  20JL  of  the  children  sre  willing  to  stop  at  the  secondary  school 
level  as  compared  to  391  among  the  mothers.  The  difference  i*  account- 
ed for  by  the  fact  that  more  children  than  mothers  aspire  to  vocation- 
al training.  About  equal  numbers  of  children  and  mothers  aspire  for 
the  child  to  get  further  academic  training,  such  as  to  attend  a teacher# 
college  or  go  through  the  gymnasium  and  the  university. 


The  Danish  educational  system  is  described  in  detail  in  Chapter  3. 

The  t-ndem./  for  parents  in  the  United  State#  to  have  higher  edu- 
cation 1 aspirations  for  their  children  than  the  children  themselves 
has  also  been  noted  in  several  surveys  carried  out  since  1939  (Jaffe 
and  Adams,  1964). 
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TABLE  11-1 


Educational  Aspirations  of  Adolescents  and  Mothers  by 
Sax  of  tha  Child,  in  tha  United  States  and  Dao*arkA  (Syada) 


UhlTLu  STATES 


Educational  Aapiratlona 
for  tha  Adolescent 

Adolescents 
Boys  Girls  Total 

Boys 

Mothers 

Girls 

Total 

High  school 

321 

50#, 

hi: 

161 

33X 

241 

Two  yaar  collage 

lo 

21 

20 

26 

33 

31 

Four  yaar  college 

37 

21 

29 

29 

23 

26 

Graduate  stuay 

13 

5 

10 

27 

11 

19 

Total  h 

(391) 

(40  5) 

(790) 

(571) 

(552) 

(1130) 

Percent  undecidto  of 

all  adolescents 

26/. 

211 

221 

Grand  total  K 

(514) 

(512) 

(1026) 

DL.MAiiK 


Adolescents 

Mothers 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Secondary  school 

19, 

n 1 • 

201 

321 

442 

392 

Vocational,  coasercial  training 

37 

51 

44 

23 

24 

23 

Teacher  college  (Teacher  Exaa) 

o 

14 

10 

7 

11 

9 

Gyanasiuo  (Studenter  Ex an) 

10 

7 

9 

9 

11 

10 

University 

26 

7 

1? 

29 

10 

19 

Total  11 

(326) 

(291) 

(617) 

(427) 

(475) 

(902) 

* 

Percent  undecided  of 

all  adolescents 

27, 

391 

33X 

Grand  total  if 

(449) 

(478) 

(927) 

Pass  107/T44.49 

^ Based  on  St.Q.  150  and  Pc.Q.  63, 


t ERJC 
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Th«  same  generational  and  cross-cultural  differences  appear  for 
boy a and  girla.  But  In  both  countries,  adoleacanta  and  thalr  mothers 
hold  lower  educational  aaplratlone  for  girla  than  for  boys. 

We  would  auggeat  that  thaae  cross-cultural  dlfferencea  nay  reflect 
dlfferencea  In  the  degree  of  Induatrlallxatlon  of  the  two  countriaa. 
Denmark  la  a traditional  aociety  In  which  parenta  hold  traditional  ▼leva 
and  In  which  the  aociety  at  large  appeara  to  Impose  new  values  upon  the 
adolescent.  In  the  United  States,  where  educational  opportunities  for 
all  have  been  available  for  a longer  period  of  tine,  the  adolescent 
appears  to  need  more  direction  by  his  parenta  in  order  to  achieve  hia 
goals.  Indeed,  when  asked  how  they  feel  about  their  child  going  to 
college  or  university,  many  more  American  (501)  than  Danish  (6Z)  mothers 
report  that  they  have  strongly  encouraged  their  child  to  continue  his 
education. 

II.  Concordance  on  Educational  Plana: 

As  we  stressed  when  we  examined  values  among  adolescents  and  mothers, 
distributions  of  answers  do  not  provide  a good  indication  of  the  amount 
of  agreement  that  exists  either  within  faatllles  or  within  pairs  of  beat- 
school-friends.  In  order  to  assess  the  influence  of  parent  and  peers  on 
educational  plans,  we  examine  the  degree  of  concordance  on  plans  between 
the  matched  pairs  of  adolescent  and  mother  and  adolescent  and  beat- 
school-  friend  in  our  sample  of  triads } In  order  to  allow  for  cross- 
cultural  comparisons  of  the  relative  degrees  of  concordance  with  parents 
and  peers,  the  nus&ar  of  Danish  educational  alternatives  were  reduced 


As  In  the  preceding  chapter,  the  analysis  of  factors  related  to  con- 
cordance is  based  alternately  on  pairs  drawn  from  the  sample  of  triads 
and  on  pairs  from  the  sample  of  dyads.  *?hen  we  wish  to  compare  di- 
rectly levels  of  concordance  with  mother  and  with  best-school-friend , 
we  limit  ourselves  to  pairs  drawn  fron  the  triads.  When  we  want  to 
investigate  factors  that  influence  the  levels  of  concordance  and  want 
to  maximize  the  nunber  of  cases,  we  use^gll  the  pairs  from  our  samples 
of  dyads.  (See  Chapter  3 for  specification  of  samples.)  As  shown 
by  the  tau-beta's  listed  below,  the  levels  of  concordance  are  about 
identical  among  pairs  drawn  from  each  sample. 

Concordance*  on  Educational  Plans 


UNITED 

STATES 

DENKABK 

Between 

Oral* 

Triads 

Dyads 

Triads 

Adolescent 

and 

mother 

.495 

.504 

.489 

.475 

Adolescent 

and 

best  friend 

.367 

.389 

.279 

.268 

As  measured  by  tau-beta. 
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from  five  to  four  in  order  to  sake  them  Identical  to  the  number  of 
/cerican  alternative*.  The  alternative*  of  teaches  college  and  gymnas ium 
were  combined  into  one.  In  both  countries,  respondents  who  did  not 
answer  the  educational  guescion  and  adolescent*  who  checked  the  alter- 
native "undec ided*1  were  not  included  in  the  analysis.  The  data  are 
presented  in  Table  11-2. 

The  results  are  striking  and  follow  identical  trends  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Denmark. 

(1)  Concordance  on  educational  goals  either  with  Bother  or  best-^ 
school- friend  is  much  higher  than  concordance  on  values.  The  tau-beta  s 
are  highly  significant  and  range  from  .217  to  .532,  whereas  aveiage  con- 
cordance on  the  33  value  questions  was  .081  for  the  aether  and  .065  for 
best  friend  m the  United  States  and  , HO  and  .110,  respectively,  m 
Denmark  (see  Tabic  10-3  in  Chapter  10).  It  is  of  further  interest  to 
note  what  concordance  co  educational  goals  with  both  mother  and  best- 
school-friend  is  not  only  higher  than  on  values,  but  also  on  «ost  of 
the  other  variables  on  which  concordance  analyses  /ere  carried  out. 

Thus  concordance  on  educational  goals  with  Bother  is  higher  than  con- 
cordance cn  perception  of  patterns  of  family  interaction  (see  Table 
8-17)  but  lower  than  concordance  on  perception  of  demographic  character- 
istics of  the  faclly  (Table  3-18).  In  both  countries,  concordance  on 
educational  goals  with  «st-school-fnend  is  also  higher  cn  coat  of  -he 
characteristics  shared  by  friends;  social  class  background,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  various  leisure  time  activities,  and  most  measures  of  sociometrtc 
behavior  (tee  Table  3-10).  In  the  United  States,  the  only  other  variable 
on  which  adolescent-bea t-achool  friend  pairs  ahow  h.ghcr  concordances 

than  on  educational  goals  are  age  and  program  in  school;  in  Denmark, 
agreement  is  also  higher  on  several  others,  such  *s  time  spent  on  home- 
work, self-assigned  grades,  enjoyment  of  art  and  cusic,  dating,  number 
of  mentions  as  mesber  or  the  leading  crowd,  number  of  friends  named. 

(2)  Concordance  on  plans  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  both  cultures 
is  higher  for  mother  than  for  best-school- frie.'.d.  Thus,  concordance  is 
.504  for  mother  and  .389  for  beat-school- friend  in  the  United  States  and 
.475  and  .268  respectively,  in  Denmark. 

(3)  The  greater  concordance  with  mother  than  with  best-school- 
friend  holds  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  both  countries.  However,  in 
both  countries,  girls  have  higher  levels  of  agreement  with  their  mothers 
than  boys.  In  the  United  States,  girls  also  show  greater  concordance 
with  their  school  friend  chan  boys  (.423  versus  .308).  The  reverse  is 
true  in  Denmark  where  the  agreemen  on  educational  plans  with  best  friend 
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TABLE  11—2 


Concordance*  on  Educational  Platis  between  Adolescent 
and  Mother  and  Adolescent  and  Bcst-School-Friend  by  Sex, 
in  the  United  States  and  Dcncark  (Triads) 


UNITED  STATES  DEBCABX 

Concordance  with  Concordance  with 


Concordsrxe  on 

Educational  Plans* 

Mother 

Best- 

School- 

Fricnd 

Mother 

Best- 

School- 

Friend 

Total  acple 

.506 

.389 

.475 

.268 

Total  N 

(740) 

(531) 

(532) 

(378) 

Boys 

.627 

.308 

.452 

.294 

Total  N 

(357) 

(245) 

(273) 

(210) 

Girls 

.532 

.423 

.482 

.217 

Total  N 

(383) 

(286) 

(259) 

(168) 

Pass  213/1,2;  Pass  221/DEH 

*As  ocasurcd  by  tau-bota.  All  associations  significant  at  .C01  level. 

1 

Four-category  version  of  educational  plans.  The  Danish  categories  have  been 
reduced  to  four  by  codbin in£  the  gysnaaiuo  and  teacher  college  alternatives. 
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is  higher  aaong  boy*  thtr.  tsong  girls  (.294  versus  .217).  Thus,  we  sre 
able  to  replicate  with  respect  to  educational  yoals  the  oft  reported 
finding  of  greater  consensus  amcng  mother-daughter  *han  •other-son  pairs 
(Furster.berg,  1967),  although  this  difference  is  much  greater  in  the 
United  States  (.532  versus  .427)  than  in  Denmark  (.432  versus  .452). 

It  util  be  recalled  that  we  were  unable  to  replicate  this  finding  with 
respect  to  concordance  or.  general  values  (see  Chapter  10). 

(i*)  Overall  degree  of  concordance  is  higher  both  with  respect  to 
sother  and  to  best-school- friend  in  the  United  States  and  Denmark. 

However,  the  cross-cultural  difference  with  respect  to  best-school- 
frier.d  is  much  larger  than  with  respect  to  aother.  The  cross-cultural 
differences  concerning  concordance  with  eothcr  is  mniaal.  The  measures 
of  concordance  are  .504  in  the  United  States  versus  .475  in  Denmark. 

3’*  contrast  the  levels  of  concordance  with  best  friend  are  .389  in  the 
United  States  versus  .268  in  Denmark.  Furthermore,  it  is  especially 
aeon"  girls  that  the  cross-cultural  differences  are  strong.  In  fact, 
as  regards  the  aother,  concordance  asong  the  Danish  boys  is  slightly 
higher  than  among  the  /oericans,  (Table  11-2)  But  the  tau-beta  dif- 
ferences are  very  small.  The  sost  isportant  cross-cultural  difference 
overall  concerns  the  greater  concordance  with  best-schcoi~friend  of  the 
American  giris  as  compared  to  the  Danes. 

Thus,  the  subjective  feeling  of  independence  from  parents  that  is 
experienced  so  strongly  by  .he  Danish  adolescent  is  not  in  fact  reflected 
in  the  actual  degree  . f agreement  or  disagreement  that  he  holds  with  his 
parent  as  compared  to  the  sore  dependent  American  adolescent.  Irrespective 
of  .he  subjective  feelings  experienced  by  adolescents  m the  two  cultures, 
the  actual  agreement  th  parents  is  equal  in  both.  It  is  also  clear  tha*. 
r.  both  countries,  peers  exert  less  influence  than  parents  on  future 
educational  goals. 

The  greater  influence  of  parents  than  of  peers  cn  the  adolescent's 
educational  plans  is  illustrated  dramatically  when  one  examines  the 
adolescent's  aspirations  simultaneously  with  h.s  mother's  aspirations 
for  hia  and  with  the  plans  of  his  best-schcol-f r.cnd.  The  data  are 
presented  m Table  11-3.  In  order  to  simplify  the  analysis,  educational 
plans  in  both  countries  have  been  dichotomized.  In  the  United  States, 
the  categories  arc  secondary  school  only  and  beyond  secondary  school. 

The  beyond  secondary  school  level  category  .r.  Denmark  includes  only 
gyr: asiuc,  university,  or  teachers  college.  Vocational  training  has 
been  included  with  t ho  secondary  school  category.  The  results  shew 
very  clearly  that  in  both  countries  the  influence  of  the  aother  is 
greater  than  that  of  -he  ‘riend.  Thus,  in  the  Um ted  States,  49X 
of  the  adolescents  wart  to  c ncinue  beyond  the  secondary  school  level 
when  their  mother  has  college  plans  for  them  and  their  bcst-school- 
f riend  intends  to  scop  at  the  high  school  level.  B**  contrast,  only 
2 IX  of  adolescents  in  end  to  go  to  college  when  che.r  mother  baa  no 
college  plans,  even  though  their  best-school-f ner.d  intends  to  go  cn 
to  college.  That  friends  have  some  influence  beyond  that  of  the 
mother  is  also  show,  by  the  .r.crease  in  college  plans  when  both 
mother  and  best-school-f nead  have  college 
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TABLE  11-3 


Percent  of  Adolescents  Planning  to  Continue  tkelr  Acs dec ic  Education 
by  Bes t-School-Fr lend ' s Educational  Plans  and  Mother's  Educational 
Aspirations  for  Adolescent,  in  the  United  States  and  Denmark  (Triads) 


Percent  of  Adolescents  with  Plans  £or  Higher  Education 


UNITED  STATES 


Best-School- 
til end's  Plans 


High  school 

(secondary,  vocational) 

college 
(univexei  tyl) 


Mother's  Aspirations 


High  School 

College 

X 

25 

X 

K • 

8 

(88) 

49 

i 

(134) j 

21 

(38) 

83 

1 

(267) 

i 


« 


Mother's  Aspirations 

Secondary  ^ 

Vocatic:.al  University 

X W x_  _H_ 

8 (166)  66  (64) 

26  (47)  84  (77) 


Pass  218/12 

* Includes  gysnaslua,  university  and  teacher's  college. 
Ijeighted  effect  paraaeter  of:  United  States  Dcconrk 


Mother's  aspirations  .492** 

Best-~chool~ friend  plans  .288** 


.578** 

.179** 


**  p <.01 
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plant:  in  the  United  Starts,  the  proportion  of  adolescent*  with  college 

plan*  increase*  from  ASX  when  only  the  mother  ha*  college  aspiration* 
for  them  to  83X  when  both  their  best-school-friend  and  their  mother 
do.  Similar  trend*  are  observed  in  Denmark  **ith  respect  to  plan*  for 
further  academic  education.  However,  in  both  countries,  the  effect  of 
mother  (a*  measured  by  Coleman'*  weighted  effect  parameter)  is  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  be* t-*chool- friend:  in  the  United  State*  it  i* 

is  approximately  twice  a*  high,  in  Denmark  three  time*  a©  high.  Bela- 
tive  to  the  effects  observed  in  the  United  Spates,  the  effect  of  the 
mother  i*  stronger  in  Denmark  (.578  in  Denmark  versus  .492  in  the 
United  States)  while  that  of  the  best  friend  is  smaller  (.179  versus 
.288)  (see  Table  11-3).  But,  these  cross-cultural  differences  are 
small.  In  both  countries,  taken  together,  mother  nd  best-school- 
friend  account  for  over  75X  of  the  variation  in  educational  plans  of 
the  adolescent. 

The  objection  could  be  raised  that  the  comparison  cf  mother  and 
friend  influences  is  biased  in  favor  of  the  mother,  since  it  compares 
aspirations  which  the  mother  holds  for  her  child  with  the  aspirations 
which  the  friend  holds  for  huwelf.  The  mother's  goalc,  then,  could 
reflect  not  only  what  she  ideally  would  desire  for  her  child,  but 
also  her  account  of  the  child's  ability  and  wishes  for  himself.  The 
friend's  own  aspirations,  of  course,  do  not  she  what  he  knows  about 
his  friend  into  account.  On*  could  use  the  family  educational  attain- 
ment as  a very  rough  indicator  of  the  parent's  educational  goals  for  his 
child  if  ha  did  not  have  feedback  fremi  the  child's  behavior.  But  this 
would  be  very  rough,  indeed,  for  irrespective  of  .he  attributes  of 
their  own  children,  parents  may  develop  educatirnal  aspirations  quite 
a..  divergence  with  their  present  educational  atta*-»ent.  The  family 
^ lueactonal  attainment  v*ould  thus  represent  the  lowest  possible  level 
of  parental  influence.  As  we  would  expect,  the  correlation  between 
parents'  educational  level  (whether  the  mother's  or  the  father's)  with 
the  adolescent' * plans  (see  Table  11-4)  is  much  lower  than  concordarxe 
between  parental  educational  goals  and  the  adolescent's  plans  (compare 
with  Table  11-1).  But  it  seems  to  ut  completely  misleading  to  use 
parental  education  as  the  indicator  of  parental  influence.  Irrespective 
of  the  factors  which  lead  he  parent  to  develop  particular  aspirations 
for  his  child,  his  actual  desires  are  what  will  influence  the  child. 

The  variables  we  use  reflect  m our  opinion  the  actual  processes  of 
influence.  We  do  not  know  what  friends'  educational  aspirations  are 
for  each  other.  Perhaps,  is  not  crucial  since  peers  influence  each 
other  a great  deal  by  imitation  of  each  other's  behaviors.  Furthermore, 
we  have  date  on  how  much  encouragement  the  adolescent  perceives  that  his 
friends  give  him  to  pursue  his  education.  This  information  is  based  on 
the  following  question  (Qx.  52):  "How  would  ycur  close  friends  here  at 
school  react  if  you  decided  to  attend  college?"  The  response  alternatives 
included:  '"they  would  encourage  **,"  "they  'rould  discourage  me,"  "they 

wouldn't  care."  The  answers  to  that  question  indicate  the  adolescent's 
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TABLE  11-4 


Correlations* *  between  Adolescent's  Educational  Goals 
and  Parents'  Education  in  the  United  States 

and  Demark 


UNITED  STATES 

DE3HABK 

Correlation  between 
Adolescent's  Plans  and 

Tau- 

Beta 

Total 

N 

Tau- 

Beta 

Total 

N 

Father's  education 

. 177 

(770) 

.241 

(600) 

Mother's  education 

.199 

(788) 

.195 

(605) 

Pass  230/01, 05 

* p ^ ,001 


perception  of  hit  friend*1  educational  aspirations  for  his:  friends 

who  provide  strong  encouragement  wish  him  to  go  on  to  college.  The 
association  *(«s  a 'toured  by  tau-beta)  between  this  question  and  the^ 
adolescent's  educational  goals  is  .259  in  the  United  States  and  .173 
in  Denmark.  These  tcu-botc  vclucs  arc  lower  than  the  measures  of 
concordance  on  educntlcnnl  , cnls  within  fr  endship  pairs  (*389  m 
ine  Un.tcd  States  and  .263  in  Denmark.)  But  the  cross-cultural  differ- 
ences in  relative  influence  of  friend  can  still  be  o' served. 


Furthermore,  as  we  would  expect  on  the  bas\s  of  this  result,  the 
relative  effect  of  parents*  and  friends'  arc  similar  to  those  reported 


in  Table  11-3  when  ore 


•M 


k*titu;r*s  for  the  icvcr 


pic. 


oest 


friend,  the  adolescent's  perception  of  his  friends'  educational  influence. 
Adolescents  who  report  that  their  friends  wculd  encourage  them  to  ccr, -true 
their  education  arc  more  lively  to  plan  to  go  to  college  than  those  who 
report  that  their  friends  wculd  disccuragc  thee  or  would  not  care. 

Hcvevcr,  as  shown  in  Table  11-5,  the  influence  of  the  mother's  plans 
is  such  greater  than  that  of  perceived  peer  influence.  In  fact,  the 
effect  of  perceived  friends'  encouragement  is  ever,  lower  than  that 
of  the  friends*  actual  plans  especially  in  Denmark,  when  we  ccmpare 
the  effect  parameters  presented  in  Table  11-3  and  11-5.  Thus,  the 
effect  of  best-school-friend's  plans  is  .179  in  Denmark  as  compared 
to  .055  for  perceived  friends*  encouragement.  The  cross-cultural 
differences  are  even  accentuated,  fraternal  influence  in  Denmark  is 
higher  than  in  the  United  States,  while  perceived  peer  influence  is 
lower  by  larger  margins. 


The  greater  influence  of  the  mother  as  compared  to  the  best-school- 
friend  m both  countries  can  also  be  observed  m relation  to  future 
occupational  goals.  Adolescents  were  asked  what  jebs  whey  wculd  like 
to  have  15  years  hence  if  their  desires  could  be  realized  and  what  job 
they  actually  expected  to  hold  at  that  time.  Mothers  were  asked  parallel 
questions  about  the  occupational  aspirations  and  occupational  expecta- 
tions they  held  for  their  children.  In  both  countries,  the  results 
concerning  the  rclat.ve  nfluencc  of  parents  and  peers  on  occupational 
goals  within  each  country  are  similar  to  those  obtained  with  respect 
to  educational  aspiratiens.  As  shown  in  Table  11-6, 


- levels  of  concordance  cn  occupational  goals  are  much  higher 
than  those  on  values. 


- concordance  with  mother  is  consistently  higher  than  concordance 
with  best-school- friend. 
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TABLE  11-5 


Percent  of  Adolescents  Planning  to  Continue  their 
Academe  Education  by  Mother's  Educational  Plans  and 
Perception  of  Friends'  Encouragement  (Triads) 


UNITED  STATES  DElBfAKK 

Mother's  Aspirations  « Mother's  Aspirations 

ll 

i Secondary 

Friends'  Encouragement  High  School  College  Vocational  University1 

of  College  Decision  J 


X 

H 

X 

N 

X 

N 

_j 

Would  encourage 

27 

(104) 

79 

rs 

CM 

CM 

vjr 

12 

(126) 

82 

(124) 

Not  care,  discourage 

8 

(85) 

53 

(166)  l 

11 

(225) 

69 

(97) 

li 

H 


Pass  204/04  A-B 
1 

Includes  gym.*siua,  university  and  teacher's  college 


Weighted  effect  parameter  of:  United  States 

Mother's  aspirations  .503** 

Perception  of  Friends*  .125** 

Encouragement 

**  p <.0i 


Denmark 


.637** 

.055** 
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TABLE  11-6 


Concordance*  oo  Occupational  Coals  between  Adolaacsnt  and 
Mother  and  Adolaacsnt  and  Beet-School-Frieod,  in  the  United 
Statts  and  Dennerk  (Triads) 


UHXTKD  STATES  DKMAKE 

Concordance  with  Concordance  with 


Concordance  on 

Mother 

Best- 

School- 

Friend 

MoebgE 

Best- 

School- 

Friend 

0CCUFATI0NAL  AS  FIXATIONS 

Total  sawpie 

.358*** 

.209*** 

.560*** 

.129** 

Total  11 

(619) 

(769) 

(565) 

(710) 

Boys 

.254* 

.159* 

.525*** 

.092# 

Total  M 

(374) 

(**31) 

(302) 

(380) 

Girls 

.483*** 

.240*** 

.620*** 

.188** 

Total  H 

(245) 

(338) 

(263) 

(330) 

OCCUFATIOMAL  EXFECTATIOBB1 

Total  sarnie 

.600*** 

.189—* 

.660*— 

.222*** 

Total  N 

(367) 

(430) 

(301) 

(456) 

Boys 

.528*** 

.211*— 

.623—* 

.164** 

Total  11 

(249) 

(Ml) 

(109) 

(323) 

Girls 

.835*** 

.114# 

.751*— 

.356*** 

Total  n 

(118) 

(149) 

(92) 

(133) 

Fees  21371", 2 ,25-30 , 55-6* 

* As  Measured  by  tau-bata  *p<,.05,  **p  <.01,  ***p<.001 

# Mot  significant 


Includes  only  boys  end  girls  and,  their  Mothers  who  Made  a specific  occupational 
choice,  excludes  girls  and  Mothers  who  chose  housewife.  Occupational  categories 
include:  Blue  collar,  white  collar  and  professional. 


1 


» 

1 
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..  concordance  with  Bother  if  higher  aaong  girls  chan  boys. 

- concordance  with  best-school-friend  on  occupational  aspirations 
is  higher  naeng  girls  than  than  aaong  boys. 

However,  the  cross-cultural  differences  in  absolute  levels  of 
concordance  with  mother  and  best-school-friend  arc  r.ot  the  same  for 
occupational  goals  as  for  educational  plans.  Concordance  with  aother 
is  higher  on  occupational  aspirations  for  boys  and  ^irls  and  on 
occupational  expectations  for  boys  in  Denmark  chan  in  the  United 
Spates.  For  occupational  expectations  of  girls,  concordance  with 
aother  is  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  Denmark.  For  best- 
school- friend,  levels  of  concordance  arc  consistently  higher  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Dcnoark,  except  for  occupational  axpectaticns 
aaong  girls. 

Thus,  while  the  relative  influence  of  parents  and  peers  is  identical 
in  both  countries  and  it  repeated  for  each  of  ;he  three  future  life 
goals  of  the  adolescent,  the  rctual  levels  of  concordance  vary  in  each 
country  for  each  of  these  areas.  Overall,  concordance  with  friends  is 
consistently  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  Denmark.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  little  cross-cultural  difference  appears  with  respect  to 
concordance  with  aother  on  educational  plans,  with  respect  to  occupational 
goals,  concordance  with  mother  is  higher  in  Denmark  than  in  the  United 
States  - with  the  exception  of  expectations  tor  girls. 

These  data  provide  strong  supporting  evider/ie  for  the  feet  that 
with  respect  to  goals  relevant  to  the  adducent's  future  life,  parents 
play  e such  more  important  role  than  peers. 

McDill  end  Coleman  (1S35)  presented  evidence  that  there  was  a 
change  over  time  in  the  relative  influence  of  parents  and  peers  or. 

*he  adolescent's  educational  plans.  They  found  that  parantal  influences 
decreased  from  the  ireshaar,  to  the  senior  year  in  high  school  while 


The  adolescent's  best-school-fncnd,  of  course,  roes  not  represent  al- 
poasiblc  peer  influences,  nor  does  it  necessarily  represent  the  influence 
of  -he  adolescent's  very  best  friend.  Data  presented  later  on  in  this 
chapter  indicates  the.  ever,  aaong  adolescents  Ter  uhes  the  school  friend 
represents  their  very  best  friend  overall,  concordance  on  educational 
plans  is  lower  with  friend  than  with  Bother  (sec  Table  11-  22). 


o 

ERIC 
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the  Influence  of  status  in  school  increased.  The  decreasing  influence 
of  parents  throughout  adolescence  has  been  accepted  by  many  sociologists 
(Parsons,  1942 # Dcuvan  and  Adel son,  1966). 

Out  datk,  however,  do  not  support  the  conclusions  that  parental 
influence  over  future  plans  decreases  over  time  as  compared  to  that 
of  peers.  Coacor/dance  on  educational  plans  with  mother  and  with  best 
friend  by  age  of  the  adolescent  is  presented  in  Table  11-7.  It  is 
clear  from  these  data  that  the  concordance  levels  vary  from  year  to 
year  between  the  ages  of  14  to  18.  Concordance  with  mother  does  not 
show  a consistent  decrease  nor  does  concordance  with  friend  show  a 
consistent  increase.  These  trends  are  not  altered  when  sex  of  the 
child  is  taken  into  account.  (Data  not  presented). 

III.  Concordanc e _ Influence  or  Convergence 

The  levels  of  concordance  on  educational  plans  are  high.  However, 
as  we  stressed  repeatedly  in  Chapter  10,  high  concordance  coefficients 
between  pairs  of  individuals  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  one  aeraber  of  the  pair  over  the  other.  Indeed,  high  con- 
cordance may  also  result  from  the  fact  that  both  members  of  the  pair 
are  subject  to  the  sane  external  social  Influence.  Thus,  concordance 
on  values  between  mother-children  pairs  has  been  found  not  to  differ 
from  levels  of  concordance  with  non-related  adults  in  the  same  house- 
hold (Furstenberg,  1967)  or  members  of  artificial  families  ( Basset, 
1949,  Rentier  and  Hutchinson,  19oi) . In  order  to  demonstrate  trans- 
mission of  values,  or  Influence,  from  one  member  of  the  pair  up^o 
another,  one  oust  be  able  to  show  (1)  that  agreement  between  the  two 
is  not  explained  by  a common  external  factor  which  both  experience, 
and  (2)  that  agreement  is  modified  by  characteristics  of  the  patterns 
of  Interaction  between  the  two  individuals.  If  agreement  results 
from  the  direct  Influence  of  one  individual  over  the  other,  one 
should  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  different  patterns  of  interaction 
and  degrees  of  closeness  affect  the  degree  of  influence. 

The  very  high  concordance  on  educational  plans  between  adoles- 
cent and  mother  observed  in  our  samples  may  result  from  the  fact  that 
adolescents  and  their  mothers  by  definition  belong  to  the  same  social 
class.  The  ***ry  Important  role  of  socioeconomic  status  as  a deter- 
minant of  educational  aspirations  has  been  documented  by  very  many 
studies.  Similarly,  in  our  samples  of  Americans  and  Danes,  adoles- 
cents (and  parents)  class4 'led  as  belonging  to  the  Kiddle  class,  on 
the  basis  of  father's  occupation,  are  core  likely  to  want  to  continue 
their  education  beyond  high  school  than  those  classified  as  belonging 
to  the  lower  class.  In  the  United  States,  among  adolescents  who  are 
decided  about  their  future  educaticnal  career  73*  in  the  middle 
class  have  college  plans  .s  compared  to  51  in  the  lever  class.  The 
comparable  percentages  of  Lao is n adolescents  who  want  to  pursue  an 
academic  higher  education  are  46*  and  21X. 
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TABLE  11-7 


Concordance*  on  Educational  Plans  Between  Adolescents 
end  Mothers  and  Adolescents  and 
Bcst-School-Friend  by  Age,  in 
the  Ucited  States  end  Dctcark 
(Dyads) 


Concordance  with 


14 

UNITED  STATES 

Mother  .613* 

Total  N (23) 

Best  friend  .394* 

Total  N (47) 

DEftiAJUC 

Mother  .822* 

Total  N (10) 

Best  friend  .000 

Total  N (4) 


Age 


15 

15 

17 

18 

.561* 

.418* 

.542* 

.432* 

(112) 

(229) 

(261) 

(159) 

.436* 

.341* 

.315* 

.405* 

(178) 

(291) 

(333) 

(199) 

.483* 

.540* 

.416* 

.582* 

(174) 

Cr3) 

(163) 

(55) 

.172* 

.2%* 

.320* 

.188 

(188) 

(197) 

(148) 

(51) 

Pass  204;  Pass  214/05;  Pt?ss  218/16,  221/DEN/27 
(Four-category  version  of  educational  plans) 

♦As  ocasured  by  :au-leta.  All  significant  at  .01,  except  when  no  aster.sk 


Similarly,  the  high  concoriar.ce  between  the  acoleacent  and  hi* 
be*t -school- friend  say  result  from  sec*  cocoon  experience  that  ea  s 
to  the  sane  educational  plan*  aseng  both  friend*,  rather  than  ren 
the  specific  influence  of  one  friend  upon  the  other.  Ve  discusscu 
earlier  in  Chapter  6 *o»e  of  the  similarities  in  backgrouno,  schcot 
experiences  and  sccicmetric  status  of  friendship  in  , 

of  high  school  students  (see  Table  6-10).  Strong  sis  iar  * “ 

background  could  potentially  explain  the  agreement  on  educational  plans 
amung  friendship  pairs.  However,  the  faciiy  s social  and  eco”°® 
characteristics  arc  relatively  unimportant  criteria  for  association, 
especially  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  as  compared  to  ether 
factors  in  both  countries  (see  Table  6-10).  In  both  countries,  cr 
teria  such  as  age  or  program  in  school  are  such 

to  be  expected,  type  of  program  taken  in  school  is  highly  r*1***" 
to  educational  plans  (see  Table  11-6).  The  proportion  of  adolescents 
planning  to  go  to  college  varies  widely  in  different  P™8™®**  % 

United  States,  the  highest  proportion  of  adolescents  planning  to  go  to 
college  is  observed  among  students  in  the  college  preparatory  course 
(92Z)  while  the  lowest  is  observed  in  the  general  program  (307,).  in 
Denmark,  51Z  of  the  students  in  the  real  line  are  planning  to  go  on 
at  least  to  gymnasium  as  compared  to  only  10X  in  the  a laen  1 nc. 
the  common  school  experience  of  African  and  Danish  adolescents  ecu 
account  for  the  observed  agreement  on  educational  plans  between  in  **hoo 

friendship  pairs. 

It  becomes  necessary  to  examine  concordance  with  mother  and  best- 
school-friend  when  these  selected  factors  that  describe  the  pairs 
common  social  experiences  are  controlled.  If  concordance  between  members 
of  a pair  does  net  di-appear  when  these  factors  are  helo  constant,  this 
would  be  an  important  piece  of  evidence  that  concorcance  is  oue  o 
actual  influence  cf  one  person  upon  the  other. 

In  order  to  esteblUh  definitely  the  feet  thee  concordance  either 
with  aether  or  with  best-schcol-frlend  1*  not  due  to  aeabersr.ip  in  the 
ease  social  elate,  tociel  cleft  vat  Introduced  at  a control  variable. 

The  results  ere  presented  In  Table  11-S.  Concordance  regains  at 
approximately  the  sear  level  when  social  class  is  held  . 

establishing  the  fset  thst  sgreeeent  with  Bother  or  b**t'*c*““‘  “ * 
within  e particular  social  class  is  due  to  the  direct  Influence  of  the 
Bother  or  friend  rather  then  to  Che  feet  chat  both  aeabers  of  -he 
pair  belong  to  the  same  class. 

The  dace  for  Bothers  ere  pertlcularly  striking.  The 
cor.cord.nce  within  each  social  class  arc  very  aiallar  to  vhac  fhey  were 
fer  the  s aspic  as  a whole,  and  very  slsllar  In  the  tslddle  and  lo 
class  in  etch  country.  They  certainly  have  not  ..reappeared  nor  have 
they  even  been  appreciably  reduced,  as  would  have  been  tne  case  had 
scclal  class  explained  the  Initially  high  association  between  accres- 
cent’s end  aether’s  plans.  The  cross-tabulations  of  aether  s and 

adolescent's  plans,  on  which  the  tau-betss  In  Table  li-S  are  based. 
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TABLE  11-8 


Educational  Plans  of  Adolescents  and  Program  in  Schr  1 
in  the  United  States  and  Denmark  (Dyads) 


Educational  Plans 

General 

School  Program 
UNITED  STATES 
College 

Preparatory  Vcceti*:nal 

Ceepcrcicl 

High  school 

701 

81  33X 

631 

College 

30 

92  67 

37 

Total  N 

(216) 

(346)  (33) 

(430) 

DENMAEK 

Almen 

Baal  line 

c cccrdary  school 

302 

14X 

Vocational,  commercial 

60 

35 

**  r*  * n # 

Untv'.rL. 

10 

51 

Tots!  H 

(240) 

(348) 

Pass  214/06,  230/DEN/08A 

^Includes  gymnasium,  university  and  teachers  college. 
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TABLE  11*9 


Concordance*  on  Educational  Plans  Between  Adolescent  and 
Mother  and  Adolescent  and  Best-School-Friend, 
Controlled  by  Social  Class  in  the  United 
States  and  Derma rk  (Dyads) 


UMITED  STATES  DEWAXK 


Concordance  with 

Middle 

Class 

Lower 

Class 

Total 
Dyads  “ 

Middle 

Class 

Lower 

Class 

Parr?r 

Total 

Dyads 

Mother 

. 542 

.495 

.495  : 

1 

.431 

.491 

.442 

.489 

Total  H 

(215) 

(493) 

(724)  1 
.367  [ 

a 

(250) 

(197) 

(127) 

(580) 

Baa c-*cbool- friend 

.418 

.325 

• 199 

.345 

.231 

.279 

Total  N 

(261) 

(612) 

ft 

(1060)  j 

(259) 

(210) 

(HD 

(588) 

H 


pass  194;  214/03;  208  — — — 

♦As  aeasured  by  tau-beta.  All  significant  at  .01  level. 
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are  most  striking.  In  the  Unlttc  States,  when  their  aethers  have 
college  aspirations  for  their  children,  80%  of  middle-class  and  67%  of 
lever >class  adolescents  plan  to  go  on  to  college.  Thus,  the  propor- 
tion among  the  lower-class  group  is  slightly  lower  than  for  the  aiddie- 
class  group,  but  such  higher  than  aacng  adolescents  of  either  class 
whose  mother  wishes  them  to  stop  at  the  high  school  level;  the  propor- 
tion of  adolescents  with  college  plans  among  those  whose  aethers  have 
no  college  aspirations  for  ttem  are  20Z  and  16Z,  respectively,  in  the 
middle  and  iewer  class.  Siailar  trends  are  observed  in  Denmark.  The 
weighted  effect  paraaeters  reflect  these  trends  very  strongly.  In 
the  United  States,  the  effect  of  mother's  plans  on  adolescent  aspiration 
is  .530  as  compared  to  .106  for  social  class.  Coaparable  effect  para- 
aeters in  Denaark  for  student's  plans  to  get  further  academic  training 
are  .637  for  anther  influence  and  .077  for  social  class.  These  d*c* 
provide  strong  evidence  for  Kahl's  original  observation  that  parental 
aspiration  is  a such  more  important  determinant  of  children's  educational 
aspirations  than  is  social  class  membership.  Kshl’s  conclusions  were 
based  on  a series  of  intensive  interviews  with  20  lower-class  families. 
The  present  findings  sre  based  upon  a much  larger  sample  of  Biddle-class 
as  well  as  lower-class  families  end  have  been  replicated  in  the  two 
countries  under  study. 

Ve  also  studied  the  effects  of  other  indicators  of  social  status, 
such  as  family  Income  and  father's  and  mother's  education,  on  educational 
plans  ar.d  found  similar  results.  (Data  not  presented.)  These  factors 
produce  no  effects  on  concordance  with  mother.  Although  concordance 
varied  irregularly  when  these  social  factors  were  controlled,  it  re- 
main#*; consistently  high. 

For  concordance  with  best  friend,  we  also  took  into  account  not 
only  the  student's  own  social  class,  but  also  that  of  his  best-school-  ^ 
friend.  Controlling  for  the  joint  distribution  of  chooser's  and  chosen  s 
social  classes  did  not  explain  the  influence  of  best  friend  on  the 
adolescent's  educational  plans.  As  shown  by  Table  11-10,  in  both 
countries,  the  effect  of  best  friend's  plans  is  still  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  social-class  background  of  either  friend  or  adolescent. 

The  adolescent's  own  social-class  background  is  more  important  than 
that  of  his  friend. 

These  results  provide  evidence  in  support  the  conclusion  that 
the  concordance  between  adolescent  and  mother  and  adolescent  and  best- 
scbccl-friend  represents  the  influence  of  the  mother  or  of  the  best 
friend  on  the  individual  rather  than  the  influence  of  the  common  ex- 
ternal social  situation  in  which  both  are  situated,  as  represented  by 
social  class.  The  dsta  provide  particularly  streng  evidence  for  the 
fact  that  parental  desires  and  aspirations  for  their  children  are  acre 
important  in  determining  the  child's  aspirations  than  soc ioeeonemic 
background. • 


*There  may  be  other  external  ccnr.it  ior.s  which  act  simultaneously  on 
parent  and  child  besides  social  - ! ass , but  these  cannot  be  assessed 
in  the  present  study. 
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TABLE  11- 10 


Weighted  Effect  Par«ters  of  Best-School-Frieod’s  Educational 
Plana  ca  Adolescent's  Educational  Plana,  When  Ccntrolled  by  Best 
Friend* a Social  Claaa  and  Adolescent's  Oen  Social  Class, 
in  the  United  Stit«.s  and  Paccar* 


Effect  of: 

United  States 

Oensark 

Beat  friend* a plana 

.340** 

.314** 

Beat  friend* a claaa 

.044 

.074 

Adolescent’*  class 

.197** 

.213** 

Baaed  oo  data  fro»  Paaa  21o/lG 

**  p <’.01 
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The  one  factor  aosc  ikely  to  account  for  concordance  between  beat- 
school-friends  is  program  in  school.  Vt  noted  above  that  friendahipa 
ter.d  to  de/elop  among  adolcacent*  vhc  take  the  aaae  prograa  in  achcol , 
and  that  prograc  in  achcol  ia  associated  with  future  educational  plana. 
When  school  prograc  is  introduced  as  a control  variable,  the  initial 
cor.cordar.cc  levels  are  consistently  reduced  in  all  groups  in  both 
countries  (see  Table  11-11).  Prograa  in  school  explains  part  of  the 
concordance  on  educational  plans  that  is  observed  between  pairs  of 
adolescents  and  their  beat -school -friends.  Thus,  in  the  United  States, 
there  is  a tendency  for  students  in  the  ccenercial  or  general  prograa 
to  want  to  step  their  education  at  the  high  school  level  and  for  thoae 
in  the  college  preparatory  prograc  to  plan  to  continue,  regardless 
cf  their  best  friend**  plans.  But  school  prograc  does  not  explain 
concordance  completely  away.  Concordance  recaina  statistically  sig- 
nificant except  in  the  case  of  American  students  in  the  vocational 
prograa.  Mithin  each  prograa  the  adolescents'  plans  are  influenced 
to  scee  extent  by  the  plans  of  their  school  friends.  For  exaapie, 
the  proportion  of  American  students  with  college  plans  in  the  ccsoercial 
programs  increases  from  25%  when  the  best  friend  intends  to  atop  at 
the  high  school  level  to  56T  wher  the  beat  friend  plans  to  go  on  tc 
college. 

We  next  go  on  to  investigate  the  process  of  influence  by  exaaining 
the  effects  of  interactional  patterns  which  could  increase  or  decrease 
concordance  between  adolescent  and  parent  or  adolcacent  and  friend. 

If  the  concordance  between  adolescent  and  aether  and  adolescent  and 
best -schcol -friend  is  indeed  independent  of  the  external  social  con- 
ditions in  which  the  pairs  ato  located,  factors  which  increase  or 
decrease  that  influence  must  be  sought  in  the  characterise les  of  the 
relationship  itself. 

IV . Concordance  and  Mother's  Influence: 

In  order  tc  understand  further  vnat  factors  sight  affect  the 
degree  of  concordance  and,  thus,  the  transmission  of  values  from  cne 
person  tc  the  next,  we  examined  tne  nature  of  the  adolescent's  inter- 
action with  his  mother  and  with  his  best  friend  in  schcol. 

A.  Patterns  of  Faaily  Interaction: 

A number  of  family  variables  have  been  suggested  in  the  literature 
as  facilitating  transmission  of  values  from  parent  to  child.  These 
were  reviewed  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  10.  They  include  type  of 
parental  power,  amount  of  common ic at icr.,  degree  of  closeness  between 
parent  ar.i  child  and  reliance  or.  parental  advice.  While  the  earlier 
results  concerning  ccr.ccrdar.ce  cn  values  were  negative,  we  expected 
these  interactional  variables  t*  show  ar.  effect  cn  concordance  cn 
educational  plans  sir.ee  cne  concordance  levels  were  so  much  higner. 

Ve  expected  that  those  adolescents  wbc  were  closely  integrated 
into  their  family,  wnc  felt  close  tc  their  mothers  or  who  depended  upon 
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TABLE  U-ll 

Concordance*  on  Educational  Plana  Between  Adolescent 
and  Bcst-School-Friend,  Controlled  by 
Adolescent's  School  Prograc  (Dyads) 


Concordance  with 
Best  friend 

Cccoercial 

UNITED  STATES 
College 

General  Preparatory  Vocational 

Total 

Concordance 

.293*** 

.156* 

.153*** 

.064 

.367*** 

Total  H 

(430) 

(216) 

(346) 

(33) 

(1060) 

DEKMARK 

Alscn 

Real 

Total 

Ccr.cordenc; 

.192** 

.230*** 

.279*** 

Total  H 

(240) 

(348) 

(588) 

Pass  214/06 

Long  version  of  educational  plans 

♦As  zseatured  by  tau-beta.  *p  ^.05,  **p < .01,  ***p  £.001, 
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the ir  mothers  for  advice  would  shew  greater  concordance  on  educational 
plans  with  their  aether  than  those  acclescents  who  did  not  fee!  as 
close,  *>  expected  closeness  to  aether  to  provide  a facilitating  con- 
text for  the  transmission  of  goals  frea  parent  to  child.  Certainly, 
these  family  variables  are  associated  with  the  adolescent’s  subjective 
perception  of  hcv  close  his  opinions  are  to  those  of  his  parents  and 
with  his  preference  for  the  ecspany  and  opinions  of  his  parents  as 
opposed  to  those  of  his  peers  (see  Chapters  7,  8,  and  9). 

However,  these  subjective  perceptions  of  parental  influence  are 
not  documented  by  the  independent  evidence  obtained  when  vc  match  the 
actual  attitudes  and  goals  of  parent  and  adolescent.  As  in  the  case 
of  values,  the  results  for  educational  goals  do  not  support  our  initial 
expectations.  »>  examined  the  effect  of  the  following  family  pattern 
variables  on  concordance  on  educational  plans: 

- the  mother’s  authority  pattern 

- the  extent  to  which  she  explains  her  decisions 

- the  adolescent’s  feeling  of  closeness  to  his  mother 

- the  adolescent’s  reliance  cn  his  mother  for  advice 


- scores  on  index  of  peer  orientation 

- preference  for  opinions  of  friends  or  mother 

- whether  adolescent  feels  that  his  opinions  are  similar  to  or 
different  frem  those  of  his  mother 


- whether  he  experiences  enough  freedom  from  his  mother 


* e expected  degree  of  concordance  to  be  positively  related  to 
reliance  for  ad /ice,  closeness  to  the  mother,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  mother  explains  her  dec  is  Iona,  and  to  be  highest  for  the  democratic 
of  the  three  types  of  authority  patterns.  Findings  from  studies  on 
small  groups  led  us  to  expect  important  differences  ir.  tr.e  socializa- 
tion of  children  according  to  whether  their  parents  were  authoritarian, 
permissive  or  democratic.  The  democratic  pattern  was  expected  to  be 
mere  successful  in  producing  concordance  than  the  other  two.  **e  also 
expected  that  these  students  vr.e  subjectively  were  more  oriented  to 
their  parents  than  their  peers,  those  who  felt  their  opinions  were 
similar  to  those  of  their  parents  and  those  who  experienced  sufficient 


freedom  would  show 
fee!  this  way. 


i"* 


greater 


ucordar.ee  than  adolescents  wr.o  did  not 


In  fact,  the  results  which  are  obtained  are  inconsistent  from 
country  to  country  and  mostly  negative  (see  Table  11-12).  These 
results  were  completely  unexpected.  Since  we  had  shewn  earlier  that 


TABLE  11-12 


Concordance*  on  E&cational  Plana  by  Paccema  of  Faelly  Interact  ion 
in  the  United  States  and  Remark  (Dyads) 


Pasily  Patterns1 


Maternal  authority 


UNITED  STATES 


DEMURE 


Tau-beta  N 


Xau-beta  K 


Authoritarian 

.476 

(298) 

.419 

(61) 

Dccocratic 

.499 

£ 

CM 

.501 

(343) 

Percies ivc 

.450 

(115) 

.527 

(147) 

Mother  explains  decisions 

Always 

.443 

(206) 

.444 

(252) 

Usually 

.525 

(206) 

.559 

(203) 

Sooetiocs 

.462 

(268) 

.484 

(110 

Closeness  to  aother 

Extreeoly 

.468 

(216) 

.659 

(128) 

Quite 

.537 

(202) 

.404 

(201) 

Moderately 

.447 

(174) 

.491 

(166) 

Hoc 

.439 

(85) 

.451 

(70) 

Reliance  on  mother's  advice 

High 

.530 

(254) 

.523 

(164) 

Mediua 

.461 

(364) 

.456 

(332) 

Lev 

.455 

(123) 

.538 

(82) 

ERIC 
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TABLE  11  11 
(Continued) 


F aaily  Patterns* 

UNITED  STATES 
Tau-beta  N 

DENMARK 

Tau-beta  K 

Index  of  peer  orientation 

High 

.469 

(226) 

.493 

(197) 

Med  lues 

.536 

(161) 

.593 

(156) 

Leu 

.477 

(268) 

.415 

(203) 

Opinions  of  friends  vs.  cother 

Mother  oorc 

.496 

(447) 

.485 

(329) 

Equal 

.580 

(124) 

.509 

(184) 

Friends  oorc 

.432 

(77) 

.513 

(42) 

Opinions  different  free  parents 

Sisllar 

.484 

(345) 

.556 

(207) 

Different 

.550 

(252) 

.512 

(2:7) 

Enough  freedom  free  nother 

Yes 

.510 

(449) 

. 941 

(446) 

No 

.525 

(U7) 

.386 

(65) 

Index  of  closeness  to  nother 

High 

.511 

(213) 

.583 

(145) 

Medius 

.462 

(309) 

.452 

(31$) 

Lou 

.482 

(161) 

.520 

(104) 

Passes  107,  204,  2316,  221/DEN,  223. 

♦Ac  Measured  by  tau-bota.  All  significant  at  .CC1.  Long  version  of 
educational  plans, 

^Adolescent'*  perceptions. 


/ 
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concordance  between  aether  and  child  vat  independent  of  the  family's 
social-class  background,  ve  expected  to  thov  that  concordance  vat 
affected  by  the  characterit t ict  of  the  parent-child  interaction. 

Before  rejecting  definitely  the  hypothecs  that  patterna  of  faaily 
interaction  affect  the  trantaitticn  of  v&luea  froa  parent  and  child, 
ve  took  one  aore  ttep  to  strengthen  our  aeature  of  cloaeneaa  to  parent. 
The  MEDSCAL  analyaia  pretented  in  Chapter  8 thewed  that  the  aaae  five 
faaily  pattern!  cluttered  together  in  the  unites  State!  and  Denaark. 

Ve  selected  four  of  these  iteas:*  enjeying  doing  things  with  oother, 
talking  problems  over  with  mother,  wanting  to  be  like  aother,  and 
closeness  to  aether,  and  combined  thee  into  an  "index  of  closeness 
to  aether.'**  It  was  thought  that  this  index  would  provide  a acre 
rigorous  measure  of  closeness  to  parent  than  the  individual  iteas. 
However,  as  shewn  by  the  last  entry  in  Table  11-12,  this  index  does  not 
shew  any  aore  effect  on  concordance  on  educational  plans  than  the 
separate  iteas. 

These  results  are  sufficiently  inconsistent  and  contrary  to 
expectation  that  we  conclude  that  these  variables  do  not  affect  con- 
cordance cn  educational  aspirations. 

Thus,  whether  we  exaaine  general  values  or  specific  educational 
goals,  we  are  unable  to  Identify  faally  variables  that  affect  the 
levels  of  concordance.  In  the  case  of  values,  this  could  be  attributes) 
to  the  fact  that  the  levels  of  concordance  were  very  low  to  begin 
with.  But  these  for  educational  aspirations  are  fairly  high.  Further- 
more, furstenberg  (1967)  found  that  the  faaily  variables  he  exaained 
did  affect  cne  cut  of  the  seven  values  he  considered,  concordance  on 
mobility  orientation.  This  value  was  a composite  index  thst  Included 
several  iteas,  including  educational  aspirations.  As  such,  it  is 
closely  related  to  the  variable  of  education  aspirationa  eraained  in 
this  chapter.  However,  we  are  unable  to  shew  any  effects  of  faaily 
factcrc. 

Following  the  arguments  presented  earlier,  this  would  suggest 
that  the  concordance  that  is  observed  between  parent  and  child  la  not 
the  result  of  the  specific  influence  of  the  mother  cn  the  adolescent 
and  deet  net  truly  represent  transmission  of  values  froa  parent  to 
child.  Yet,  we  eliminated  a possibility  that  concordance  resulted  froa 


*The  fifth  cne,  dependence  upon  mother  for  advice,  was  eliminated 
because  it  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  questionnaire  and  had  a high 
nen-respense  rate. 

Each  item  was  scored  fros  1 tc  5 and  the  final  score  represented  the 
summed  score  on  each  cf  the  items.  Cn  the  basis  of  the  resulting 
distribut  irr.  of  scores,  three  groups  were  formed:  high  it  cores  *-8) , 

medium  (9-13)  and  low  (14-20). 
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the  common  social  background  of  Mother  and  child  vhen  we  controlled 
for  social  clast  and  showed  chat  the  aether's  specific  educational 

aspirations  were  much  more  important  Influences  on  the  adolescent 's  j 
educational  plans  than  socioeconomic  status.  However,  concordance  ; 
between  mother  and  child  may  still  result  from  torn*  common  experience  I 
outside  the  family  other  than  social  class,  which  we  have  not  studied.  J 

i* 

The  failure  to  show  the  Influence  of  faally  pattern  variables  on  j 
concordance,  even  vhen  concordance  is  initially  high,  tsay  also  result  J 
from  the  fact  chat  these  variables  are  too  general  attributes  of  faally  1 


life  to  reveal  the  differential  Influence  of  parents  on  children  or  t 

a particular  issue,  such  as  educational  plans.  As  we  will  now  see,  I 

more  specific  variables  do  indeed  show  some  effect.  j 

r 

B.  Co— unication  about  Educational  Issues  and  Attitudes:  j 


The  Influence  of  the  toother  on  the  adolescent's  level  of  aaplra-  [ 

cion  is  strongly  revealed  when  we  e>am  ine  the  actual  content  of  her 
Interactions  with  the  adolescent  about  these  plans.  Parents  were  net 

only  asked  their  educational  aspirations  for  the  adolescent,  but  also  j 

hew  strongly  they  had  encouraged  hia  (or  her)  to  pursue  his  education  i 

after  secondary  school.  * 

Table  11-1 i shows  chat  the  aether's  encouragement  of  higher 
education  has  a noticeable  effect  on  the  educational  aspirations  of 

her  child.  In  the  United  States,  for  exaaq>le,  only  18%  of  children  j 

plan  to  stop  their  education  at  high  school  if  the  mother  strongly 

encourages  the  pursuit  of  higher  education,  but  this  figure  rises  to  t 

86%  when  the  mother  reports  she  has  advised  against  college  attendance. 

Attendance  at  all  levels  of  higher  education  rises  with  greater  encourage- 
ment. Similarly,  in  Denmark,  increases  maternal  encouragement  toward 
higher  education  substantially  increases  the  proportions  of  students 
who  aspire  to  academic  higher  education  (the  gymnasium,  the  university 
and  teachers  college)  and  reduces  the  proportions  aspiring  only  to  a 
secondary  school  education  or  to  vocational  training.  These  findings 
are  in  general  agreement  with  studies  which  have  examined  the  effect 
of  parental  encouragement  on  educational  (and/or  occupational)  aspira- 
tions. Encouragement  consistently  has  been  found  to  be  a very  important 
factor  in  leading  to  high  aspirations.  (See,  for  instance,  Bordua, 

1960;  Cchen,  1*65,  Kahl , 1953,  Bell,  1963;  Hcllingshead , 1949;  Kannino, 

1962;  Morrow  and  Wilson,  1961.) 

The  aether's  choice  of  educational  level  and  her  degree  of  en- 
couragement are  very  highly  related,  but  they  ere  not  Identical.  A 
few  aethers  encourage  higher  education  but  actually  prepese  cnly  a lev 
educational  goal,  while  a few  state  that  they  discourage  higher  educa- 
tion but,  nevertheless,  propose  a high  educational  goal.  (Compare  the 
Ns  in  Table  11-14.) 

We  analysed  simultaneously  the  effects  of  mother's  encouragement  and 
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TABLE  11-13 

Adolescent's  Educational  Plane  by  Mother's  Encouragement  of  Higher 
Education,  in  the  United  States  and  Denmark* 1  (Dyads) 


Mother's  Eacexiragemeni. 


Adolescent's  of  Higher  E<kication 

Educational  Flans 


Strong 

Medlua 

Against 

0 KITED  STATES 

High  school 

18X 

6 OX 

86X 

Tvo  year  college 

21 

20 

4 

Four  year  college 

46 

14 

4 

Graduate  study 

15 

6 

7 

Total  K 

(378) 

(340) 

(28) 

DENMA1K 

Secondary  school 

141 

17X 

27X 

Vocational,  commercial 

17 

37 

63 

training 

Teacher  college . 

11 

16 

L 

Gyanasiuc 

26 

11 

3 

University 

31 

20 

6 

Total  H 

(35) 

(347) 

(135) 

Pass  138/Ol-OJ;  Zfct/DEH 

1 

Based  on  adolescent-cathcr  pairs  who  have  definite  plans.  Mather's 
report  of  encouragement. 
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TABLE  11-14 


Adolescent’*  Educational  Plana  by  Mother's  Plana  and  Strength  of 
Encouragement,  for  Child  to  Continue  hia  Education,  in  the 
United  States  and  Denmark  (Dyads) 


Mother's  Encouragement2  and  Mother's  Educational  Plana 
UHITLD  STATES  DESMABK 


hedlum  Strong 


Adolescent's 

Educational 

Plans 

Strong 

High 

School  College 

Against 

High 

School  College 

Hedlum 

Second. 

Vocat. 

Unlv. 

Against 

Second. 

Vocat. 

Unlv 

High  school 
(Secondary, 
vocational) 

652 

151 

8 32 

471 

361 

241 

931 

501 

College 

(University*) 

35 

35 

17 

53 

13 

76 

7 

50 

Total  K 

(17) 

(361) 

(149) 

(219) 

(176) 

(206) 

(125) 

(10) 

Passe*  137-138,  204/20A 

^ In  Denmark  - gymnasium,  university  and  teachers  college 

2 

Mother’s  perceptions.  Different  groupings  of  cateeorles  of  encouragement 
were  used  In  the  two  countries  because  of  great  differences  In  the  distributions 
of  answers.  (See  Table  11-16). 

*eightea  Effect  of.  United  States  Denmark 

Mother's  plans  .382**  .621** 

Mother’s  encouragement  .3o2**  .Do 9* 

*?C.O.,  **p  < .01 
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specific  education*!  aspirations  upon  the  child's  plan  (Table  11-14). 
Specific  national  aspirations  and  general  maternal  encouragement  affect 
the  child's  level  of  aspiration  independently , but  tbe  effect  of  the 
specific  plans  is  the  strongest  of  the  two.  In  both  countries,  but 
especially  in  Denmark,  the  influence  of  the  mother's  specific  plans 
is  much  greater  (weighted  effect  parameter  is  .621)  than  that  of  maternal 
encouragement  (.069).  The  greater  the  mother's  encouragement,  the  greater 
the  concordance  on  educational  plans  in  these  families  in  which  the  mother 
has  college  aspirations.  Thus,  the  proportion  of  children  who  agree 
with  their  mother  when  she  does  not  have  college  plans  for  them  is  higher 
in  those  families  in  which  the  mother  is  consistent  in  her  attitudes 
and  dees  not  provide  strong  encouragement  to  go  on  to  college. 

Parents  of  different  social  classes  vary  not  only  in  the  kinds  of 
t i<* u ional  goal*  they  have  for  their  children,  but  also  semevnat  in 
the  en~r  tt**<ijciit  they  give  their  children  to  continue  their  education 
(see  Table  11-13).  when  one  controls  simultaneously  the  mother's 
educational  plans  and  strength  of  encouragement,  the  social-class 
effects  cn  the  child's  own  plans  have  completely  disappeared  in  both 
countries.  »>  noted  earlier  that  the  proportion  of  mrther-cnild  pairs 
with  congruent  college  plans  in  American  families  in  which  the  mother 
aspired  for  her  child  to  go  to  college  was  8CX  in  the  middle  class  and 
6 7%  m the  lower  class.  When  maternal  strength  of  encouragement  it  held 
constant,  the  proportion  of  congruent  college  pairs  is  almcst  identical 
in  each  social  class  (Table  11-16*.  For  example,  the  proportion  of 
congruent  American  mother-child  pairs  among  chose  mothers  who  have  high 
aspirations  anc  provide  strong  encouragement  is  69T  in  tne  middle  class 
and  S2T.  in  the  lower  class,  comparable  percentages  in  Denmark  are  7t% 
ar.d  72*. 

Similarly,  tne  student  was  asked  to  whom  he  had  calked  about  his 
educational  plans.  The  aether  is  unanimously  aenticr.es  in  both  countries 
as  the  cr.e  person  most  often  consulted.  Thus,  66£  of  adolescents  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Denmark  report  that  they  have  talked  to 
their  mothers  about  their  future*  e sue at ional  plans  (see  Table  ix-i?) . 


‘Important  differences  appear  between  the  two  countries  in  the  extent  to 
which  various  other  persons  arc  said  to  be  consulted  about  future 
educational  plans.  More  Danish  adolescents  than  American  mention  their 
fathers.  This  is  consistent  with  cur  previous  discussion  of  ere  rela- 
tive position  of  the  father  is  American  and  Danish  families.  The  Danish 
father  play*  a more  central  role  in  his  family  char,  the  American,  fut  the 
most  striking  cross-cultural  differences  concern  the  extent  to  which 
peers  are  mentioned  in  both  countries.  Americans  are  much  acre  likely 
than  Danes  tc  report  that  they  discuss  their  future  plans  with  their 
peers,  especially  with  these  who  are  attending  the  same  school.  Thus, 

6C\  of  the  Americans  talk  to  their  school  friends  about  further  ecu  cat  Ur. 
in  contrast  tc  l.T,  of  the  Danes.  ' e explored  and  subsequently  rejected 
the  possibility  that  these  differences  in  communication  among  peers  could 
(continued  on  page  11-39) 
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TA1LE  11* 15 


Social  Claes  and  Mother  Eacourageoent  for  Child  to 
Continue  his  Education,  in  the  United  States 

and  Dennark  (Dyads) 

I 


UNITED  STATES  DEMKAXK 


Encouragement 

Middle 

Class 

Lower 

Class 

Middle 

Class 

Ltwcr 

Claae 

Strong 

601 

45X 

m 

4X 

Medium 

36 

51 

71 

68 

Against 

A 

M 

4 4 

18 

28 

Total  N 

(210) 

(4S5) 

(229) 

(177) 

Pass  20S/26A 


II— >6 


1 


TABLE  11-16 

Percent  of  Adolescents  with  Plsns  to  Continue  Acadesxic  Education,  when 
2 (other  Has  College  Aspirations  by,  Maternal  Encouragement . and  Social 
Class  in  the  United  States  and  Dermark  (Dyads) 


Mothers  with  College  Aspirations 
UNITED  STATES  DENMAIX 


Middle 

Class 

Lever  Class 

Middle 

Class 

Lover 

Class 

Percent  of 
Adolescents 

Strong 

Enccur. 

!*ediun 
Against 
Encour . 

Strcn? 

Enccur. 

!'ediur 

Against 

Lac our. 

Stream 

Meiiwc 

Enccur. 

Aeainst 

Strong 

Medium 

Enccur. 

Atainst 

Who  plan  to 
continue 
academic 
education* 

891 

56T 

82Z 

5CT 

78Z 

(2) 

721 

C2) 

Total  S 

(122) 

(4c) 

(196) 

(153) 

(124) 

(i> 

(50) 

(3) 

Pass  205/26A-B 
1 

la  lalted  States.  Ivc  year  college  ani  ever 
Is  Denmark:  gynaaslus,  teatr.tr  c oiler e ar.t  -r.ivertit . . 


TABLE  11-17 


Persons  to  Vhoc  the  Adolescent  hss  Telked  About  How  Much 
Education  to  Cooplete,  in  the  United  States 

and  Deooark. 


Percent  of  Adolescents 


Person 

UNITED  STATES 

?E*U3& 

Hot her 

66 

89 

Father 

67 

85 

Siblings 

31 

17 

Other  relatives 

35 

9 

Friends  in  issue  school 

6© 

If 

Friends  in  other  school 

33 

5 

Friends  in  college 

23 

5 

Friends  not  in  school 

21 

5 

Teachers 

n 

32 

Tctsl  K 

(2327) 

(1552) 

However,  calking  educational  plant  over  with  ooe*t  eother  hat 
different  consequences  in  both  countries.  The  African  ttudentt  whe 
cent ior.  that  they  talk  their  plant  over  with  their  «other  are  much 
core  likely  to  plan  to  go  to  college  than  thote  ttudentt  who  do  not  calk 
to  their  mother  but  talk  to  other  people.  In  the  United  Statet  63X  a*cng 
thote  wno  talk  to  their  mother  plan  to  go  on  to  college  at  compare-  to 
3 IX  among  thote  whe  do  not. (Pass  204/0 $A) . In  Denmark,  however,  the 
ccsparable  percentages  for  planning  to  get  a higher  academic  education 
are  37X  versus  35X.  Tbit  tuggettt  chat  educational  plant  beccme  a 
for  discussion  between  parent  and  child  cnly  when  the  ditcutaicn  invc.ves 
going  on  to  college,  in  thote  families  in  which  the  child  intends  to 
ttcr  at  the  high  school  level,  very  little  coacunicaticn  about  educational 
natters  takes  place.  Since  we  are  dealing  with  cross-sect icnal  data 
collected  at  cne  point  in  time,  it  is  not  possible  to  state  which  is 
cause  an-  which  is  consequence.  In  the  United  States,  communicating 
about  these  plans  is  net  cnly  asseciated  with  higher  educational  aspira- 
tions, bvt  also  with  greater  receptivity  to  the  nether  s college  aspira- 
tions (see  Table  11 -IS).  Thus,  aseng  the  *echers  who  want  their  chiic 
to  go  cn  to  college,  ?SX  of  the  children  have  similar  aspirations  when 
thev  discuss  their  plans  with  their  anthers,  but  only  3 IX  do  wnen  they 
dc  net  communicate  with  the  mother.  While  communication  between  aether 
end  child  increases  cne  parent's  influence  upon  the  child,  the  parent  a 
specific  educational  plans  are  still  such  core  important.  In  Denaaro, 
discussions  of  educations!  matters  with  tr.c  parent  appear  to  have  no 
effect  effect  parameters  in  Table  11-18).  This  finding  corro- 

borates a cross-cultural  difference  observed  in  the  JCTSCAL  analysis  of 
family  patterns,  *-e  four i tnst  talking  problems  over  with  parents  was 
such  sere  closely  related  to  depending  upon  then  for  advice  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Denmar*. 


Furthermore,  the  st„ttr.t"s  cwr  educat icnal  attitudes  will  sake 
h i*  acre  cr  less  re  *ept ive  to  tr.e  parent *s  own  educational  *t?*****^n#* 
according 


adolescent*#  a 


whether  cr  net  these  aspirations  are  congruent  with  the 
ituies.  Students  were  asked  wr.st  wts  the  test  way  tc 


f Footnote*  continued  free,  psge  11-33 

explain  the  cross-cultural  differences  in  c sneer dance  with  best -scbcoi- 
frierxi , wntcr,  is  higher  in  the  United  Statet  than  in  Densara  ^.358 
versus  .26c*.  The  data  is  Table  11-17  suggested  that  Danish  adoles- 
cents dc  not  influence  the  future  educational  goals  of  t.neir  irien-s 
tc  tee  extent  that  peers  do  ir,  the  United  States  si*pl>  because  educs- 
t icnal  gcsls  are  subjects  of  disc.sston  properly  ccnf ir.ed  to  the  h cm 
and  net  ones  that  are  the  bases  ter  discussion  among  friends  tc  the 
extent  that  it  is  true  in  the  United  States.  *e  examined  ccncordtneo 
within  friendship  pairs  acccrSmg  tc  woetter  or  net  the  adolescents 
itlkec  tnei:  school  friends  about  college.  We  found,  ir  both  coun- 
tries, that  concordance  was  not  consistent ly  higher  among  students  who 

talked  : 


their  friends  about  college  than  among  those  wtv*  die  no 


11-3* 


TABLE  11*18 


Percent  of  Adolescent's  With  Plans  tc  Continue  Academic  Education 
by  Mother's  Aspirations  and  Talking  to  Mother  About  College, 
in  the  United  States  and  Denmark  (Dyads) 


Percent  of  Adolescents 

Who  plan  to  continue 

1 

academic  education 
Total  I* 


UNITED  STATES 
Mother* 3 Plans 

High  School  College 


Talks  to  Mother 


Yes. 

Me 

Yes 

No 

20 

10 

75 

51 

(156) 

(31) 

(531) 

(63) 

DET'ARK 

Mother's  Plans 
Vocational 

Secondary  University 
Talks  to  Mother 

Yes  No  Yes  No 

12  10  76  78 

(32jl)  (31)  (204)  (IS) 


Pass  204/C5A  B 

Weighted  effect  of: 

Mother's  plans 
Talking  eauciticnal  plans  with  mother  •2CU»« 

**p  , ,01 

* In  United  States  twe  year  college  and  over 

in  Denmark;  gyanasi vn,  teacher  college  and  university 


United  States 
»525** 


Denmark 

,648** 

.005 
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o 

ERLC 


g*c  ahead  in  life.  Cne  of  the  six  alternative*  that  could  be  checked 
vas  a college  education.  Table  11-15  *hov*  that  student#  -*io  belie.e 
that  a college  education  is  the  best  way  to  get  ahead  /ire  ouch  wore 
likely  to  have  concordant  college  aspirations  with  their  aethers  than 
when  they  Co  net  stress  this  alternative.  Concomitantly,  students  are 
such  sere  likely  to  have  congruent  educational  plans  with  their  aothers 
about  not  going  on  to  college  when  they  do  not  stress  education  as  a 
way  to  advancement.  (By  contrast,  the  aether"*  own  report  of  her 
attitude  concerning  the  best  way  to  get  ahead  has  no  effect  on  concordance.) 
Flans  have  a stronger  Influence  relative  to  the  child’s  attitude  in  ^ 
Denmark  than  in  the  United  States.  In  Denmark,  the  effect  of  aother  s 
plans  is  .611  as  compared  to  .157  for  the  child’s  attitude,  in  the 
United  States,  effects  are  .491  and  .276,  respectively. 

V . Concordance  and  the  Influence  of  Best  Friend: 

We  have  cany  fewer  indicators  of  the  characteristics  of  the  inter- 
act ions  between  the  adolescent  and  hi#  school  friend  than  between  him 
and  his  toother.  However,  in  contrast  to  the  findings  for  aother,  we 
find  that  the  influence  of  the  best -school-friend  on  the  adolescent  varies 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  friendship.  We  have  several  indicators 
of  the  intensity  of  interaction  with  friend.  We  know  (1)  whether  or 
not  the  frieneship  choice  is  reciprocated,  (2)  how  frequently  the 
adolescent  sees  his  school-friend  out  of  school,  and  (3)  whether  his 
best -school -friend  is  also  his  best  friend  overall.  The  characteristics 
of  American  and  Danish  adolescents  on  these  variables  were  discussed 
In  Chapter  6:  we  noted  that  friendship  choice*  were  more  often  reciproca- 

ted in  Denmark  than  m the  United  States,  but  that  the  proportion  of 
very  best  friends  who  were  in  the  saae  school  with  the  adolescent  and 
frequency  of  visiting  was  about  the  same  in  both  countries.  Here, 
we  are  interested  in  how  these  variables  affect  concordance  between 
friendship  pairs  in  a high  school  setting.  We  expected  chat  friendship 
pairs  characterized  by  greater  intimacy  and  greater  frequency  of  contact, 
and  we  also  assume,  greater  communication,  would  show  greater  concordance. 

The  results  confirm  these  expectations.  As  shown  in  Table  11-20, 
friends  whose  choice  is  reciprocated  have  more  influence  upon  each  other 
than  unreciprocated  pairs,  as  shown  by  the  larger  tau-beta  values. 

Alexander  and  Campbell  (1964)  found  that  reciprocity  of  choice  increased 
t?vf  similarity  in  college  plans  of  high  school  seniors.  Similar xy, 
iritis  whom  the  adolescent  sees  frequently  out  of  school  are  more 
influential  than  those  he  sees  more  rarely  (Table  11-21).  And  school 
fritndt  whe  are  alar  the  adolescent  *s  very  best  friend  overall,  out 
as  well  as  in  school,  are  mere  influential  than  those  school  friends 
wtx  are  not  the  adolescent**  best  overall  friend  (Table  11-22)  with 
the  puzzling  exception  of  the  Danish  boys.  Among  them,  higher  con- 
cordance with  school  friend  is  observed  when  that  friend  is  not  the  best 
friend  overall.  Ve  have  nc  explanation  for  this  anomalous  result. 


TABLE  11-19 


Concordance  on  Educational  Plans  Between  Adolescent 
and  Mother  bv  Adolescent's  Enphasis  on  Education 
aa  Best  Way  to  Get  Ahead,  in  the  United  States 

and  Denmark  (Dyads) 


Mother's  Aspirations 


UNITED  STATES 
High  School  College 


DENMARK 

Secondary 

Vocational  University1 


Adolescent  Attitude 


Adolescent  Attitude 


Educational  Plana 

:.*ot 

Educ.  educ. 

Educ. 

!iot 

educ. 

£duc^ 

Educ, 

Lot 

. ftiWLt 

High  School 

40  83 

7 

32 

78 

90 

12 

31 

(secondary,  vocational) 

College 

60  17 

93 

66 

22 

10 

88 

69 

(university) 

Total  N 

(15)  (152) 

(121) 

(450) 

(60) 

(29C) 

(90) 

(131) 

Pass  204/09A-09B 

United  States  Lexmark 

Weighted  effect  parameter  of  Mother's  plans  .491**  .til** 

«'  " " " attitude  .276**  .157** 

**p  <.01 

Includes:  gyanasiua,  teacher  college  and  university. 
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TA1LE  11-20 


r 


Concordance*  co  Educational  Plana  Between  Adcleacent  and 
hla  Beat-School-Friead  by  Reciprocity  of  Friendahip 
Choice,  by  Sax  in  the  United  Statea 
and  Denaark  (Dyada) 


Concordance  Hith 

UNITED 

Reciprocity  of 
STATES 

Choice 

Dm AIR 

Beat-School-Friend 

Reci- 

procal 

Hot 

Reclp. 

Reci- 

procal 

hot 

Reclp. 

Total  Saaple 

.390* 

.3*6* 

.355* 

.197* 

Total  N 

(*38) 

(622) 

(326) 

(2 62) 

Boy* 

.3*5* 

.257* 

.372* 

.209* 

Total  N 

(161) 

(328) 

(157) 

(170) 

Cirla 

.*10* 

.389* 

.326* 

.175 

Total  H 

(277) 

(29*) 

(169) 

(92) 

Feeu  213/U.S./121;221/Den*/32 

* A a aeaaured  by  tau-beta*  Significant  at  *001,  except  when  no  aatariak* 
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TABLE  11-21 


Concordance*  on  Xducacicnal  Plana  BaCwaan  Ado l«a cant  and 
hia  Baat-School-Friand  by  Frequency  of  Contact  out  of 
School,  in  tha  United  Statea  and  Denmark  (Dyads) 


Adolaacant  Sacs  Frlaoda  Out  of  School 


Concordance  With 
Best  Friend  in 

UNITED  STATES 

More  than  Once  a 
cncc  a weak  veek-nonth 

narsr 

DOtiAfti: 

Mora  than  Once  a 
coca  a week  veek-eenth 

neker 

Total  Sanpla 

.369* 

.350* 

.316* 

.337* 

.229* 

.085 

Total  N 

(732) 

(213) 

(1W> 

(3*5) 

(179) 

(54) 

Boys 

.305* 

.274* 

.181 

.327* 

.281* 

.054 

Total  H 

(347) 

(?6) 

(*6) 

(193 

(99) 

(27) 

Girls 

.399* 

.3c4* 

.3*2* 

.34** 

.163 

.141 

Total  n 

(385) 

(117) 

(63) 

(152) 

(80) 

(27) 

Pats  214/U.Sc /09,  09S,  221/Den. /31,  31/S 

* As  neasured  by  tau-bata.  Significant  at  .001,  except  vhen  no  osteriok. 
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We  refined  the  degrees  of  friendship  further  by  taking  into  account 
simultaneously  wnether  the  choice  was  reciprocates  and  the  friend  in 
school  was  tne  best  frieno  overall.  The  cross-tabulation  of  these  two 
variables  gave  rise  to  a four-category  classif icaticn  of  intimacy  of 
friendship  of  the  adolescent  mentioned  as  "best  friend  in  school/' 

The  very  best  friend,  in  terms  of  this  classification,  is  tne  best  friend 
overall  whose  choice  is  reciprocated.  The  least  intimate  friend  is 
the  schcol  friend  who  is  not  the  best  friend  overall  and  whose  choice 
is  not  reciprocated.  We  also  assumed  that  th  peer  who  was  nominated 
as  best  friend  overall  but  did  not  reciprocate  the  choice  waa  more 
important  to  the  adolescent  thsn  the  peer  who  did  reciprocate  but  whoa 
he  did  not  consider  to  be  his  very  best  friend  overall.  Again,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Banisn  boyj , the  resulta  confirm  these  assumptions. 

We  examined  concordance  between  adolescents  and  their  baat-achool-friend 
separately  for  each  of  theae  degrees  of  friendship.  Except  for  the 
Danish  boys,  concordance  on  educational  plana  with  reciprocated  beat 
frienda  overall  is  higher  than  for  any  ether  category  of  friendahipa 
(aee  Table  11-23).  However,  even  these  high  levels  of  ccncordsnce  with 
very  best  friend  are  not  as  high  as  they  are  for  mother.  In  the 
United  States,  concordance  with  reciprocated  very  beat  friend  is  .423  as 
compared  to  .504  for  the  moth*.*,  in  Denmark,  the  tau-betaa  are  .391 
and  .475,  reapectively. 

Some  sex  and  cross-cultural  differences  also  emerge  free  the  findings 
presented  in  Tables  11-20,  11-21,  11-22  and  11-23.  In  the  United 
States,  whether  the  beat  friend  is  the  beat  friend  overall  is  acre 
important  for  concordance  than  whether  or  not  the  choice  is  recipro- 
cated. In  Denmark,  the  reverse  is  tiue  for  boys  (Table  il-23).  In 
the  United  States,  boys  are  more  sensitive  to  variations  in  the  intimacy 
of  the  friendship  than  girls.  The  American  bey's  susceptibility  to 
his  friend's  influence,  more  than  the  girls,  varies  according  to  whether 
the  friendship  choice  is  reciprocated  (Table  11-20),  or  whether  visiting 
outside  of  schcol  occurs  frequently  (Table  11-21).  The  most  important 
factors  fer  American  girls  is  whether  or  not  the  best  friend  in  school 
is  also  the  best  friend  overall  (Table  11-22).  Similarly,  Danish 
adoleacenta  are  more  sensitive  in  general  than  American  adolescents 
to  the  reciprocity  of  the  choice  and  the  frequency  of  meetings.  The 
variable  for  beat  friend  overall  is  very  important  for  Danish  girls. 
However,  among  the  Danish  boys,  there  is  the  inexplicable  reversal  and 
concordance  with  best-achocl-fricnd  is  actually  higher  when  he  is  not 
the  beat  triend  overall. 

Thus,  variables  which  characterize  fairly  specifically  the  intensity 
of  the  friendship  interactions  among  peers  influence  the  degree  of 
concordance  on  educational  goals  among  adolescent*.  However,  as  was 
true  of  concordance  with  mother,  items  indicative  of  the  adolescent ' a 
aubjective  orientation  to  peers  shew  no  such  effect.  We  examined 
concordance  on  plans  between  adolescent  and  schcol  friend  according 
to  the  adolescent's  acore  on  the  index  cf  peer  or  .entation  and  his  report 
of  whether  he  respected  more  his  aether's  ~r  his  jest  friend's  opinions. 
These  variables  had  no  effect  on  concordance.  (Data  not  presented./ 


I AXLE  11-22 


Concordance*  cn  Educational  Plane  between  Adolescent 
and  hit  Best-School-Friend  by  "hether  Friend  it 
Bett  Friend  overall  in  the  United  States  and 


Detmark 

(Dyads) 

Beat-School-Friend 

It  Bett  Friend  Overall 

Concordance  on 
Educational  Plant 

UNITED 

Yet 

STATES 

Vo 

DE^AUK 
Yet  Vo 

Total  Staple 

.406* 

.291* 

.300* 

.250* 

Total  h* 

(710) 

(336) 

(357) 

(221) 

Boys 

. 330* 

.212* 

.241* 

.352* 

Total  H 

(314) 

(166) 

(195) 

(135) 

Girls 

.427* 

.344* 

.377* 

.042 

Total 

(396) 

(191) 

(172) 

(86) 

Pats  221/33, 33S 

At  aeaaured  by  tau-beta.  Significant  at  .001,  except  when  no  asterisk. 
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TAILS  11-13 


Concordance*  on  Educat  local  Plana  Betiieen  Adoleacent  and 
keet-Sehool-Friend,  by  loteaaity  of  Frieadehip  in 
the  United  State*  and  Denmark 


3es t-School-Frieod  1* 


Beat  Friend 

Overall 

;;0T  Lett  Friend  Overall 

Choice  i* 
Reciprocated 

Choice  SOT 
Reciprocated 

Choice  la 
Reciprocated 

Choice  HOT 
Reciprocated 

UNITED  STATES 

Total  aaaple 

.423*** 

.384*** 

.252** 

.300*** 

Total  n 

(335) 

(375) 

(98) 

(240) 

Boy* 

.371*** 

.293*** 

.235 

.202** 

Total  N 

(112) 

(202) 

(47) 

(121) 

Girl* 

.447*** 

.402*** 

.246* 

.373*** 

Total  K 

(223) 

(173) 

(51) 

(119) 

DEJWARK 

Total  aaaple 

.391*** 

.192** 

<295*** 

.212** 

Total  K 

(212) 

(145) 

(103) 

(113) 

Boy* 

.332*** 

.157 

.415*** 

.297** 

Total  H 

(93) 

(92) 

(61) 

(74) 

Girl* 

.435*** 

.281* 

.069 

.008 

Total  H 

(119) 

(53) 

(47) 

(39) 

Pass  230/27,28 

* As  neasured  by 

tau-bet*.  *p  (.05,  **p  ; .01, 

***p  / .001 
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The  findings  presented  in  t.nis  c.Mpter  toft tne r «itr.  tnose  In 
Chapter  6 tuytit  certain  important  difference*  in  tne  meaning  of 
ad-Iescent  friendships  in  the  United  State*  and  Denmark.  It  locks  a* 
if  tr.e  Dane*  have  cne  very  good  iricn..,  while  tne  African*  r.ave  a 
larger  circle  of  close  friend*,  without  any  cne  of  then  he ing  acre 
significant  than  the  <^ther  to  any  great  extent.  Several  finding*  support 
and,  in  fact,  suggest  this  conciu*icn  to  u*:  the  nature  of  inter- 

actions between  friends  in  the  Unitec.  States  and  Denmark  (Chapter  6),  the 
characteristics  of  friendship  pairs  (discussed  in  Chapter  S)  and  the 
types  of  friends’  influence*  (discussed  in  tne  present  chapter). 

These  findings  all  suggest  that  the  Danish  adolescent  differentiates 
oore  than  the  American  between  the  adolescent  he  defines  ss  his  very 
best  friend  and  ail  other  friends.  When  asked  how  frequently  they 
see  their  i best-school -friend*  cut  of  school,  Dane*  show  a greater 
disparity  than  the  Americans  in  the  frequency  with  which  second  and 
third  friends  arc  seen  as  cospared  to  the  one  listed  as  first  in 
closeness  (Chapter  6).  Similarly,  in  Denmark,  reciprocity  of  friendship 
choice  increases  the  similarity  between  friends  in  background  charac- 
teristics, leisure-tioe  activities  and  interests  (Chapter  6),  and 
concordance  on  values  (Chapter  10)  and  goals  (Chapter  11)  to  a greater 
extent  than  in  the  United  States.  The  Americans’  susceptibility  to 
their  friends'  influence  is  not  as  sensitive  as  the  Danes  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  friendship  choice  is  reciprocated. 

By  a number  of  criteria,  Americans  appear  to  have  a larger  circle 
of  significant  friends  than  the  Danes. 

VI . Summary  and  Conclusion: 

The  general  problem  with  which  this  chapter  has  been  concerned 
is  that  c£  the  competing  influences  of  peers  and  family  on  the  educations*, 
plans  of  adolescents  in  the  United  States  and  Denmark. 

Pive  specific  questions  were  investigated: 

(1)  Tne  distribution  of  ccucational  plans  of  adolescents  and  of 
the  mothers*  educational  aspirations  for  their  children  in  the  United 
States  and  Dencsark. 

(2)  The  relative  concordance  on  educational  plans  between  the 
adolescent  and  his  mother  and  the  adolescent  and  his  best-scheol-friend. 

(3)  The  influence  of  common  external  social  conditions  on  con- 
cordance. 

(4)  and  (5)  Interpersonal  factors  which  iliC  rease  the  influences 
uf  soother  and  best -school -friend  upon  the  adolescent- 

In  the  United  States,  aethers  have  higher  educational  aspirations 
for  their  children  than  the  children  themselves  have.  In  Denmark, 
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the  pattern*  of  aspiration  are  tomevnat  reversed.  7 he  children  are 
2X5 re  ambitious  than  their  parent*,  fewer  are  willing  tc  atop  with 
secondary  tovool  training  and  mere  desire  at  lea*:  vocations!  training 
beyond  secondary  school.  About  equal  proportions  ©f  Danish  scolescer.ts 
and  aethers  aspire  for  the  adolescent  to  go  on  to  She  higher  academic 
levels  of  education. 

In  the  apparently  sere  industrialized  society  represented  by  the 
United  States,  parents  have  higher  aapirat ions  for  the  children  trim 
the  children  thes.se Ives , even  though  the  educational  level  rises  with 
each  generation.  In  the  wore  traditional  society  represented  by  Den- 
mark, the  children  are  the  standard-bearers  of  modernity,  and  their 
aspirations  for  themselves  are  greater  than  are  their  mothers1  aspira- 
tions for  then.  A greater  emphasis  on  educational  attainment  aacng 
the  younger  generation  than  among  the  older  may  be  an  important  condi- 
tion promoting  modernization.  Tnis  interpretation  of  the  data  naturally 
involves  problems  beyend  those  we  c an  study.  We  mc*at  also  consider 
that  we  are  interpreting  differences  between  two  countries  both  of 
which,  by  world  standards,  sre  highly-developed  modern  societies. 

The  most  striking  findings  concern  the  relative  levels  of  concordance 
on  these  plant  with  mothers  and  with  best-school-friends.  Concordance 
on  educational  plan  is  much  higher  than  that  previously  observed  in 
relation  to  values.  Furthermore,  in  both  countries,  concordance  with 
mother  is  much  higher  than  concordance  with  the  school  friend,  even 
when  that  friend  is  the  adolescent's  very  best  friend  overall.  Similar 
findings  are  obtained  for  concordance  on  occupational  aspirations  and 
occupational  expectations. 

Vhile  levels  of  concordance  with  mother  are  almost  identical  in 
both  countries,  concordance  with  best-schcol-friend  is  higher  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Fenmark.  As  a result,  the  overall  effect  of 
mother  influence  en  the  adolescent’s  educational  goals  is  greater  in 
Denmark  than  in  the  United  States. 

Finally,  in  both  countries,  also,  concordance  with  mother  on 
educational  plans  is  higher  aacng  girls  than  among  boys,  a finding 
which  replicates  the  most  consistent  finding  reported  by  other  studies 
on  the  transmission  of  values  from  parent  to  child.  On  the  other  hand, 
concordance  with  best  friend  is  higher  aacng  girls  than  beys  in  the 
United  States  and  higher  among  boys  than  girls  in  Denmark. 

Controlling  for  factors,  suer.  as  social  class  or  program  in 
school,  suggests  that  the  influences  of  aether  and  friend,  especially 
that  of  the  aether,  is  Intrinsic  to  the  interaction  itself  and  net  tr.e 
common  situation  in  which  the  ocmbccs  of  the  pair  find  themselves. 

However,  interpersonal  factors  characterizing  mother  and  child  could 
net  be  shown  tc  affect  levels  of  concordance.  Faaily  patterns  ©i  inter- 
action are  found  to  have  no  effect  in  Denmark  and  very  little  effect 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  a very  small  tendency  for  democratic 
maternal  authority  to  lead  to  somewhat  higher  concordance  between 
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\aerutn  KtMr  and  adcieseest.  ?«r*Rt»l  *bcut  college  is  « 

aucn  sere  power ful  variable  on  concordance  cc  college  plan*  chan  type 
cf  parental  power.  The  ■ether “a  encouragement  and  the  discussion  of 
educational  plant  between  the  adoleactat  and  hit  parent*  lucre*** 
concordance  ca  college  plana  between  ■ether  and  child. 

By  contrast,  cnaracterlatlc*  of  the  interaction*  with  best-scheol- 
frienu  affect  the  level*  of  concordance  on  educational  plana.  In  both 
countrie* , reciprocity  of  choice  and  frequent  cut-of-#chcol  contact* 
with  the  adolescent 's  beat-acheol-frier.d , and  having  the  best-schooi- 
friend  a*  beat  friend  overall,  except  among  Danith  boya,  increase 
concordance  on  plana.  Theae  factor*  created  «or*  variation*  la  con- 
cordance in  Denmark  than  in  the  United  States.  Thua,  cultural  dif- 
ference, along  with  difference*  in  informal  contact*  with  aecondary 
friend*  Reported  in  Chapter  6,  suggested  that  the  Danes  are  •oat  sensitive 
to  the  influence  of  one  very  beat  friend,  while  tha  American*  operate 
within  a larger  circle  of  important  friendships. 

The  findings  reported  in  thia  chapter  have  relavance  for  several 
current  controversie*  about  source#  of  influence*  on  adolescent  a educa- 
tional plans,  axjut  the  aeparatenea*  of  adoleacenta  and  adults,  and 
about  the  way  it:  which  high  school*  influence  the  atudent*  within  th*«. 

The  deaign  of  the  atudy  provide*  an  unuaual  opportunity  to  answer  tbea* 
question*  aince  we  could  match  the  adolescent  with  hi*  mother  and  hi* 
beat -school -frierd  and  we  had  direct  indicator#  of  the  educational 
aspiratlonv  cf  each  of  theae  three  individuals. 

First,  we  can  atate  without  doubt  that  in  both  the  United  State* 
and  Denmark  parental  desire*  for  their  children  are  acre  important 
determinant*  of  the  child1 a educational  plan*  than  aocioeconc«ic  status. 
Thi*  support*  a thesis  which  ha*  been  developed  with  increasing  fre- 
quency since  Rani's  original  paper  (Xahl,  1953;  HcDill  and  Coleman, 

1965).  Of  course,  we  cannot  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  theae  aspira- 
tion* will  be  translated  into  reality  and  the  extent  of  the  influence 
of  the  nether  cn  actual  college  attendance.  Result*  from  American  studies 
which  have  correlated  educational  plans  with  actual  college  attendance 
suggest  chat  the  correlation  ia  high.  Adolescent*  who  have  plan*  to  go 
on  tc  college  while  in  high  school  are  acre  likely  to  go  on  to  college 
than  high  school  student#  who  do  not  have  auch  plan*  (Haller,  1S5S, 

Haller  and  Butterwerth,  1960).  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  the  ■other'*  influence  wculd  thus  alfo  extend  to  actual  college 
attendance.  Furthermore,  it  wculd  appear  that  actual  college  attendance 
is  acre  strongly  determined  fcj  the  family  social  class  factors  than 
by  the  child's  educational  aspirations  (Outright,  I960).  If  this  is 
indeed  so,  the  parental  effects  we  have  demonstrated  in  this  study 
thus  represent  a cinimuc  rather  than  e saxiaum  possible  influence  cn 
the  future  educational  behavior  of  the  adolescent. 

Second,  in  both  countries,  the  influence  of  aether  is  about  twice 
as  great  as  that  of  best-schcol-friend.  The  assumption  is  commonly 
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ajtde  that  peers  provide  a itterrtr.:  to  intellect-**  deve'opiien..  *— 
educational  upitr.i-r.i  during  air  ie*  cer.ce  CC*2tsan.  It1?.,  u<^ 
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arc  raise  relevant.  The.*  invest  Sg«cr*  ill  r.«  at-.y  eduta.i.-a.  A.ala, 
bat  the  assis-.de*  e>f  hi*'.  »".tr:  stutents  cr.  attn  atea  ‘k"‘* 
believed  tc  be  rf  -tuilal  tester.-,  sc  a: -letter.*.*  *«  they  vere  ex, r***«- 
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themselves  as  njlti  were  ve 


for 

lose  t*  the  adolescents  perceptions 


their  parents  ccrrer.t  expectations.  Inese  authors  -e.i  * * * 
a it  descents  vist  inguisr.  cetweer,  values  wnicr.  are  relevant  r - * * 

current  peer  relationship  ar.i  those  water.  are  relevant  tc  ^r.e  _ 
they  will  have  tc  rlay  ir.  the  future  as  adults.  ,he  Pr**«a-  r«u^* 
cr.  educat icr.al  seals,  when  taker,  injunction  with 
presented  in  the  preceding  chapter,  suggest  tha„  cr.e  ?!  * *; 

separate  adolescent  cultures  or  cf  general  peer  versus  paren,*.  if*~u 
er.ee  s.  Cr.e  must  specify  the  particular  content  area  ucccr  discussion. 

For  certain  values  or  certain  areas,  peers  cay  be  acre  influent ia. 
chan  parents.  For  other  issues,  the  reverse  may  be  true,  -yen  t e 
cross-cultural  diffcrar.ee.  observed  Ir.  this  study  do  cot  fcl  ov  » con- 
sistent pattern  across  different  area*.  Thus,  “ttr.  reapec  c g • _ 
values,  discussed  in  the  preceding  t ,«pter,  concordance  ult" 
uss  slightly  higher  ir.  Denmark  than  in  the  United  Sts.es.  .*  P 
to  educational  goals,  discussed  ir.  Che  present  chapter,  ccr.co^dar..evi. 
peers  is  higher  in  He  United  States  char,  in  Denmark.  As  Jehcd..  and 
Warren  (1965)  ucrecs  in  their  review, 

The  major  culture  rf  which  they  (youth!  are  part  is  trans- 
mitted by  fatally,  schccl  and  ccnoucity  in  which  tr.ey  nix 
with  other  age  groups  tc  varying  extent.  It  fo a lc*#s  that 
-vjch  a group  ir.  society  car.  usefully  be  studies  *ro=  t,.e 
ccint  of  view  cf  what  they  have  in  ccanrr.  as  well  as  from 
the  point  of  view  of  what  they  share  with  the  major  culture 

(p.  1£3). 

"»*  Vas  easier  to  shew  the  effect  of  different  factors  or  gca*s 
►Van  or.  values.  Thus,  we  observed  such  higher  levels  of  concordance 
with  aether  and  with  best  friend  on  educational  gcais  than  on  the 
educational  values  discussed  ir.  the  preceding  chapter.  3 idler 
v jrster.berc  (196^  observed  the  higUest  degree  cf  concordance  a^ng 
the  sever,  values  he  studied  or.  the  index  cf  nobility  aspirations  v..ich 
had  educational  goals  as  one  of  its  components.  In  a dif^eren  ? 
cf  analysis,  Foyle  r.966)  ar.d  HcSili,  Hevers  ar.d  Rugby  llVbf  _find  that 
school  climates  are  much  acre  effective  or.  adolescents  education*! 
goals  than  cn  their  educational  values  fMcBili,  Meyers  and  Rigsey, 

1V66,  p.  IV-?} . Obviously,  respondents  find  it  easier  to  answer 
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Chapter  12 

Family,  School  and  Peer  Influence*  cn  Educational  Plan* 


»’e  have  established  chat  in  both  the  United  State*  and  Cermark, 
parent*  and  school  friend*  influence  the  adolescent1*  ecucat icnal  plan*, 
parents  acre  than  peer*.  How  dc  theae  patterns  of  influence  converge 
within  the  school  and  what  is  the  rcie  that  is  pfayed  by  the  school 
proper  in  fceth  countries,  Independent ly  of  the  adolescent1*  isceuiate 
friends  within  the  school? 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a change  of  emphasis  in  the  United 
Stater  in  assuspt ions  about  the  nature  of  achocl  influences.  Cne  group 
of  invest igaters  assumes  that  there  is  a pervasive  influence  of  school 
climates  such  tnat  they  affect  every  student  within  the  school.  In 
particular,  levels  of  educational  aspiration*  are  assured  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  socioeconomic  backgrounds  of  the  students  in  the  school. 

The  greater  the  proportion  of  riddle-class  children,  the  greater  the 
proportion  of  children  with  college  plans  t Boyle , 1566;  Coleman,  1961, 
1966;  Michael , 1966,  Raasf v , 1 36?  0 Turner,  196** , Vi  Ison , 1959).  More 
recently,  Alexander  and  Campbell  (1969),  Campbell  and  Alexander  (1°65) 
and  Me  rill , Moyers  and  Rigsby  f 1966;  argue  that  students  are  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  school  as  a whole,  but  by  the  values  and  attitudes  of 
imediate  associates  ir.  the  school.  Campbell  and  Alexander  hypothesize 
a twe-atep  model  of  influence  involving, 

First,  social-psychological  theory,  which  deals  with  the 
Individual's  response  to  a given  social  situation,  and,  second 
theory  at  the  structural  level , which  deals  with  the  deter- 
mination of  that  given  social  situation  by  characteristics 
of  the  larger  social  system. ..Che  actor  responds  to  that 
segment  of  the  total  system  which,  for  him,  is  perceptually 
important  and  salient,  rarely  does  he  (inter-)  act  with 
reference  to  the  system  as  a whole.  (1965,  p.  284.) 

Thus,  Campbell  and  Alexander  would  explain  Wilson's  well-known  tmding 

of  an 


association  between  the  average  status  of  a school  and  the 
educational  aspirations  of  its  stucents  in  terms  of  the 
intervening  variable  c i interpersonal  influence  of  ar. 
individual's  friends.  (Campbell  and  Alexander,  1965,  p.  >.i 
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High-status  schools  provide  a particular  structural  situation  ir. 
which  a large  number  of  high-status  friends  are  available  to  the  student 

Campbell  and  Alexander's  own  findings  confirm  their  hypothesis . 
They  use  see icecor.cmic  status  of  the  adolescent"*  friend  as  an  indirect 


indicator  of  the  friend’s  educational  influence.  Vher.  they  control  the 
socioeconomic  status  of  the  adolescent’s  friends,  the  original  relation- 
snip  between  school  status  and  student's  educational  plans  disappears. 
However,  when  the  reverse  statistics*  procedure  is  carried  out  and 
school  status  is  held  constant,  the  relationship  between  college  plans 
and  friend’s  status  persists  (1965,  p.  286).  Sieilar  findings  were 
subsequently  obtained  and  »lBilar  explanations  invoked  by  McDill, 

Meyers  and  Rigsby.  Cllnate  effects  of  schools  on  the  educational  plans 
of  students  in  their  sample  of  20  schools  were  reduced  when  they  controlled 
for  the  educational  influence  of  ineuiate  friends  (as  measured  by  the 
students*  report  of  how  sany  of  their  close  friends  were  attending  col- 
lege). McDill,  Meyers  and  Rigsby  state: 

this  finding  lends  strong  support  to  Campbell  and  Alexander's 
inference  that  the  contextual  effects  of  the  global  environment 
of  the  school  on  students’  college  plans  are  mediated  or 
interpreted  by  the  interveing  influences  of  significant 
others  in  their  imaediate  environment  (p.  V-6)...the  findings 
...lead  to  a conception  of  the  student  bodies  of  high  schools 
in  teres  of  a network  of  cliques  or  friendship  groups,  each 
composed  of  members  vhc  are  attracted  to  the  group  because 
of  common  social  backgrounds,  interests  and  values,  and 
similar  orientation*  toward  academic  achievement,  (p-  V-lfc.) 

Rhodes  e£  al.  (1965)  came  to  a similar  interpretation  when  they 
reviewed  a number  of  studies  in  this  area. 


Two  assumptions  are  explicit  in  the  wilscn  study  and  implicit 
in  other , sieilar  studies:  (lj>  attitudes  and  values  are 

transmitted  to  the  individual  by  his  peer  group;  and  (2) 
the  socioeconomic-status  composition  of  peer  group  within  a 
school  reflects  the  SKS  composition  of  the  whole  school* 
ip.  682.) 


The  question  is  not  only  how  much  effect  the  school  has  on  students 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  students’  friends,  but  also  how  much  in- 
fluence the  schorl  has  fceyor.o  that  of  the  family,  Boyle  (1966)  pointed 
out  fust  result!  of  different  investigators  were  inconsistent  on  this 


He  used  Coleman's  unweighted  effect  parameter  to  standardize 
mpare  the  results  from  different  studios.  Ho  conduced  that 

results  would  suggest  niat  the  school  has  a slightly 
larger  effect  than  the  family  occupational  background,  that  Ramsey’s 
si  1962)  findings,  or  toe  other  r.ar.d,  would  suggest  that  the  school  is 
much  less  important 


point . 
ar.c  cc 
nil  sc: 
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indicate  that  the  schcc' 


:har.  family  background,  while  Turner's  (195^  data 


is  only  slightly  less  important  than 


family  background,^  Boyle  would  reconcile  these  divergent  findings 
by  taking  into  account  the  urban  setting  of  the  school.  His  thesis  is 
that  the  effect  of  high  school  status  appears  only  in  metropolitan 
areas  and  this  because  metropolitan  schools  have  students  with  high 
scholastic  ability. 

Two  parallel  questions  will  be  explored  in  this  chapter: 

1.  Do  students  respond  to  a pervasive  influence  of  the  school 
as  a whole  or  to  the  specific  influence  of  their  immediate  friends 
within  the  school? 

2.  Does  the  school  have  any  influence  on  educational  plans  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  student* s family? 

I.  School  Status  and  Educational  Aspirations: 

In  order  to  assess  the  global  influence  of  school  we  investigated 
the  relationship  between  school  status  and  adolescents*  educational 
aspirations.  Following  the  procedure  used  by  previous  investigators, 
the  sample  schools  in  each  country  were  classified  into  different  status 
categories  on  the  basis  of  the  social  class  distribution  of  the  student 
bodies. ^ Each  of  the  three  American  schools  was  classified  in  a differ- 
ent category;  the  12  Danish  schools  were  grouped  into  four  categories. 


^Turner  himself  concludes  from  his  data  that  school  status  (which  he 
simultaneously  uses  as  an  indicator  of  neighborhood  influence)  "probably 
has  about  as  much  effect  as  the  level  of  individual  family  background 
in  determining  how  high  the  child's  ambition  will  be"  (1964,  p.  65). 
Sewell,  however,  in  a review  of  Turner's  book  attributes  to  the  author 
a very  different  conclusion,  namely,  that  "when  the  student's  measured 
intelligence  and  socioeconomic  background  are  held  constant  the  inde- 
pendent contribution  of  school  and  neighborhood  contexts  is  slight. 

In  general,  the  role  of  the  school  and  neighborhood  contexts  seems  to 
be  to  accentuate  somewhat  the  major  forms  of  ambition  which  are  already 
related  to  family  background  and  measured  intelligence.  This  finding. •• 
again  indicates  the  need  for  caution  in  claims  about  the  importance 
of  contextual  variables"  (Sewell,  1966,  pp.  235-236). 

^Thus,  when  we  speak  of  "school"  influence,  we  really  mean  school 
influence  as  represented  by  the  distribution  of  fathers'  occupations 
among  the  student  bodies.  In  turn,  we  assume  that  this  variable  sum- 
marizes many  important  characteristics  of  schools,  and  in  particular, 
the  educational  climate  of  the  school. 
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The  classification  of  schools  and  the  proportion  of  middle -class  stu- 
dents in  each  category  appear  in  Table  12-1. 

The  class  distributions  are  comparable  in  corresponding  school 
status  categories  in  both  countries.  But  no  school  was  available  in 
the  American  sample  that  could  match  the  highest -status  Danish  school 
with  74%  of  its  student  body  classified  as  middle  class. 

Like  other  investigators  (Boyle,  1966;  Coleman,  1961,  1966; 

Ramsay,  1962;  Turner,  1964;  Wilson,  1959)  we  find  that,  with  family 
social-class  background  controlled,  the  college  plans  of  adolescents 
are  influenced  by  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the  school  they  attend. 

The  higher  the  school  status,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  students, 
at  each  socioeconomic  level,  who  are  planning  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion (see  Table  12-2).  Thus,  84%  of  the  middle-class  students  in  the 
highest-status  American  school  plan  to  go  on  to  college  as  contrasted 
to  only  53%  of  the  middle -class  students  in  the  lowest  American  status 
school.  The  percentages  among  lower-class  students  range  from  66% 
to  50%. 

Variations  in  educational  aspirations  by  school  status  appear  to  be 
larger  in  the  United  States  than  in  Denmark,  especially  among  middle- 
class  students.  The  data  in  Table  12-2  show  that,  in  Denmark,  the 
proportion  of  middle -class  students  who  plan  to  go  on  to  some  form  of 
higher  academic  education  does  not  vary  as  greatly  and  as  consistently 
across  the  different  categories  of  school  status  as  in  the  United  States 
and  as  among  Danish  lower-class  students.  Weighted  effect  parameters 
indicate  that  school  effects  are  of  similar  magnitude  in  both  countries. 
However,  in  Denmark,  social  class  has  a greater  effect  than  school 
status  on  the  students'  plans,  while  the  reverse  is  true  in  the  United 
States.  Thus,  even  though  Danish  schools  have  a stronger  intellectual 
orientation  than  the  American  schools,  schools  have  approximately  the 
same  influence  overall  on  students'  future  educational  plans  in  Denmark 
than  in  the  United  States. 

II*  School  Status  and  Types  of  Interpersonal  Relations; 

Campbell  and  Alexander  (1965)  argue  that  global  school  influences 
represent  the  influences  of  the  adolescent's  Immediate  school  peers. 
Assuming  simply  that  friendship  choices  are  randomly  distributed  within 
a school,  in  a middle -class  school  adolescents  are  more  likely  to  asso- 
ciate with  other  middle-class  adolescents  and  are,  therefore,  more  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  other  college-going  adolescents.  Thus,  according 
to  Campbell  and  Alexander  the  school  with  a large  middle -class  student 
population  presents  the  structural  condition  that  leads  to  a particular 
social-psycho logical  process,  the  college-going  Influence  of  one  adoles- 
cent upon  his  friend.  Such  an  interpretation  requires  that  the  initial 
association  between  school  and  adolescent  aspirations  disappears  when 
best  friend's  influence  is  held  constant,  as  it  indeed  does  in  Campbell 
and  Alexander's  study. 
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TABLE  12-1 


Proportion  of  Middle-Class  Students  by  School  Status, 
in  the  United  States  and  Denmark 

ir 


UNITED  STATES  DENMARK 


School 

Socioeconomic  Status 

School 

I.D. 

% 

High 

m mm 

— 

Medium  High 

31 

51 

Medium 

30 

32 

Low 

32 

16 

Total 

N 

School 

I.D. 

% 

Total 

N 

mm  mm 

51 

74 

<U3> 

(233) 

56,59 

50 

(290) 

(99) 

54,55,58,60 

38 

(355) 

(830) 

50,52,53,57, 

60 

22 

(229) 

Pass  226/01 

Schools  and  students  classified  according  to  mother's  report  of 
father's  occupation 


TABLE  12-2 


Adolescent's  Educational  Aspirations  by  Social-Class  Background 
and  School  Status,  in  the  United 
States  and  Denmark 


School  Status  and  Social-Class  Background 

Percent  of 

Adolescents  High  Medium  High  Medium  Low 

with  Plans  for 


Higher  Education 

Middle 

Class 

Low 

Class 

Middle 

Class.. 

Low 

Class 

Middle 

Class 

Low 

Class 

Middle 

Class 

Low 

Class 

UNITED  STATES 

— 

m mm 

84 

66 

75 

60 

53 

50 

Total  N 

— 

mm  m 

(90) 

(92) 

(24) 

(45) 

(118) 

(430) 

DENMARK 

48 

36 

55 

34 

42 

19 

39 

15 

Total  N 

(58) 

(14) 

(104) 

(68) 

(93) 

(102) 

(39) 

(54) 

Pass  222/US /03;  222 /DEN/04 

Weighted  effect  of  social  class  background 
" " " school  status 


U.S.  DENMARK 
.091*  .216** 
.148*  .125 


*p  < .05;  **  p<.01 
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We  also  observe  in  our  sample  the  association  between  school 
status  and  the  types  of  interpersonal  contacts  that  adolescents  estab- 
lish among  themselves.  The  higher  the  average  social -class  composition 
of  a school , the  larger  the  proportion  of  adolescents  of  all  social- 
class  backgrounds  who  have  middle-class  friends  (see  Table  12-3). 

In  both  countries,  the  tendency  to  choose  friends  of  a particular  social 
class  is  determined  more  by  the  socioeconomic  characteristics  of  students 
whithin  the  school  than  by  the  student's  own  social  status.  Thus, 

62%  of  American  middle-class  children  associate  with  other  middle-class 
children  in  the  highest-status  school  as  compared  to  only  20%  in  the 
lowest-status  school.  Comparable  percentages  in  Denmark  are  79%  and 
35%  (Table  12-3).  (There  is  no  significant  within-school  association 
between  friends'  social -class  background  except  in  the  highest-status 
American  school.) 

Furthermore,  at  each  social -class  level,  the  higher  the  social - 
class  background  of  the  adolescent's  best  friend,  the  more  likely  is  he 
to  plan  to  continue  his  education  (see  Table  12-4) . This  finding 
confirms  findings  obtained  by  Simpson  (1962)  and  Alexander  and  Campbell 
(1965).  Rearranging  the  data  in  Table  12-4,  one  notes  that  adolescents 
with  high  educational  aspirations  are  more  likely  to  have  middle-class 
friends  (Table  12-5).  Since  these  are  not  longitudinal  data,  one  cannot 
establish  a definite  causal  linkage  among  these  variables.  Mobile 
adolescents,  especially  in  the  United  States,  may  purposely  seek  out 
high-status  peers  (Turner,  1964)  or  chance  associations  with  other 
adolescents  of  different  social  classes  may  lead  to  different  educational 
aspirations. 

Whatever  the  processes  at  work,  it  is  clear  that  in  Denmark  per- 
sonal background  variables  are  more  important  than  outside  influences 
in  determining  the  adolescent's  future  goals.  We  established  in  the 
preceding  chapter  that  Danes  are  not  as  responsive  as  Americans  to 
their  friends'  educational  influences.  We  see  now  that  there  is  less 
class-based  interpersonal  association  within  the  school.  Whether  this 
is  cause  or  consequence  cannot  be  determined. 

III.  Schools  Peer  and  Family  Influences: 

Especially  in  the  United  States,  school  influence  can  be  explained 
in  part  by  the  fact  that  peers  influence  each  other's  educational  plans 
and  that  different  schools  differentially  expose  adolescents  to  other 
adolescents  of  high  socioeconomic  status. 

However,  contrary  to  Campbell  and  Alexander's  findings,  our  data 
do  not  support  the  conclusion  that  school  effects  are  explained  entirely 
by  friend's  influences.  As  we  mentioned  earlier,  Campbell  and  Alex- 
ander used  friend's  socioeconomic  status  as  an  indirect  indicator  of 
friend's  educational  influence.  In  their  study  the  relationship  be- 
tween school  status  and  educational  plans  disappeared  when  friend's 
status  was  held  constant. 
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TABLE  12-3 


Percent  of  Adolescents  with  Middle- Class  Friends 
by  Social -Class  Background  and  School 
Status,  in  the  United  States  and 
Denmark 


School  Status  and  Social-Class  Background 

Percent  of 


Adolescents  with 

Middle-Class 

Friends 

High 

Middle  Low 
Class  Class 

Medium 

Middle 
' Class 

High 

Low 

Class 

Medium 

Middle  Low 
Class  Class 

Low 

Middle  Low 
Class  Class 

UNITED  STATES 

— 

— 

62 

46 

32  24 

20 

20 

Total  N 

— 

— 

(188) 

(165) 

(41)  (90) 

(217) 

(860) 

Tau-beta 

.157* * 

.076 

- 

.003 

DENMARK 

79 

76 

57 

54 

42  36 

35 

30 

Total  N 

(62) 

(16) 

(135) 

(93) 

(121)  (122) 

(46) 

(70) 

Tau-beta 

.092 

• 038 

.130 

• 1Q2 

Pass  226/01;  223/01 

* p *05 


u 
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TABLE  12-4 


Percent  of  Adolescents  with  Plans  for  Higher  Education 
by  Social-Class  Background  and  Best-School-Friend's 
Social  Class,  in  the  United  States  and  Denmark 


Social  Class  of  Adolescent  and  his  Best  Friend 

Percent  of 

Adolescents  Middle  Class  Lower  Class 

with  Plans  for 


Higher  Education 

Friend 

Middle 

Friend 

Low 

Friend 

Middle 

Friend 

Low 

UNITED  STATES 

81 

61 

63 

52 

Total  N 

e* 

(85) 

(112) 

(119) 

(332) 

DENMARK 

49 

41 

28 

21 

Total  N 

(142) 

(85) 

(96) 

(96) 

Pass  228/01 


Weighted  effect  of  own  social  background 
" " " friend's  social  ” 


U.S.  DENMARK 

.145**  .208** 

.123**  .077 
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TABLE  12-5 

Social  Status  of  Friends  According  to  Adolescent's 
Educational  Plans  and  Social  Class,  in  the  United 

States  and  Denmark 


Proportion  with  Middle-Class  Friends 


UNITED  STATES 

DENMARK 

% 

N 

% 

N 

Middle  Class 

- , 

College  plansi 

50 

(J37) 

67 

(105) 

Non-college  plans 

27 

(60) 

59 

(122) 

Lower  Class 

College  plans 

30 

(247) 

57 

(47) 

Non-college  plans 

21 

(204) 

48 

(145) 

Pass  228/01 
1 

In  Denmark  » gymnasium,  teacher fe  college  and  university 
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However,  in  our  sample,  the  original  association  between  school 
status  and  adolescent's  plans  is  not  reduced  when  friend's  actual 
educational  plans  are  controlled  for  (see  Table  12-6).  Especially 
in  the  United  States,  the  measures  of  association  between  adolescent's 
plans  and  school  status  are  almost  as  high  when  friend's  plans  are 
controlled  for  as  when  they  are  not.  Thus,  the  original  association 
of  .209  has  become  .190  among  adolescents  whose  friends  plan  to  go  to 
high  school  and  .196  among  those  whose  friends  plan  to  go  on  to  college. 
The  measures  of  association  are  still  high  and  significant  enough  to 
reject  the  hypothesis  that  school  influence  can  be  explained  entirely 
by  the  influence  of  the  adolescent's  immediate  circle  of  friends  within 
the  school. 

Far  from  supporting  the  interpretation  that  effects  result  from 
school  friends'  influences,  our  own  data  suggest  that  school  influences 
in  both  countries  are  explained  in  great  part  by  the  home  influence 
of  the  students  attending  particular  schools.  As  shown  in  Table  12-6, 
in  both  countries  the  original  association  between  student's  plans 
and  school  status  is  very  much  reduced  when  parent's  aspirations  are 
controlled  for.  In  the  United  States,  it  has  decreased  from  .209 
to  -.007  or  .096,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  mother's  plans. 
Parental  plans  explain  much  of  the  effect  attributed  to  the  school, 
while  the  same  is  not  true  of  friend's  plans.  When  parental  aspirations 
are  held  constant,  school  influence  has  almost  vanished  entirely  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  very  much  reduced  in  Denmark  among  children 
whose  parents  have  high  educational  ambitions  for  their  children,  but 
still  significant  among  students  whose  parents  do  not  want  them  to 
continue  their  education.  These  students'  educational  aspirations  are 
influenced  by  the  status  of  the  school  they  attend.  The  higher  the 
status,  the  greater  the  proportion  with  high  educational  aspirations. 
Thus,  among  Danish  children  whose  parents  want  them  to  stop  their 
education  with  secondary  school  or  vocational  training  26%  intend  to 
go  on  to  higher  academic  training  when  thty  attend  a high-status  school 
as  compared  to  only  9%  when  they  attend  a low-status  school.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  aspirations  of  Danish  children  whose  parents  want  them 
to  continue  their  education  are  not  depressed  when  they  attend  a low- 
status  school.  Seventy-five  percent  intend  to  pursue  their  education. 
Thus,  in  Denmark,  the  school  has  an  influence  on  students'  plans  beyond 
that  of  the  parents  only  when  parents  have  low  aspirations.  But  in 
no  school  are  the  proportions  of  these  children  with  college  plans  as 
high  as  among  those  whose  parents  have  college  ambitions  for  them. 

The  school  influence  is  always  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  home. 

Even  in  the  highest-status  school  the  proportion  of  adolescents  with 
plans  for  higher  education  when  their  parents  do  not  want  them  to  con- 
tinue is  only  a third  (25%)  of  what  it  is  (75%)  when  parents  would 
like  their  children  to  continue  their  education. 

Weighted  effect  parameters  summarize  these  trends  very  clearly 
(see  Table  12-7).  School  status  has  a lower  effect  when  parental  plans 
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TABLE  12-6 


Association* *  Between  Adolescent  Educational  Flans 
and  Socio-Economic  Status  of  School,  When 
Controlled  by  Mother's  or  Best-School -Friend *8 
Flans,  in  the  United  States  and  Denmark 
(Triads) 


Association  between  UNITED  STATES  DENMARK 

School  and  Plans 


Tau-beta 

N 

Tau-beta 

N 

Original  Association 

•209* 

(796) 

.174* 

(617) 

Controlled  for  best  friend's 
plans 

High  school 

.190* 

(224) 

.119* 

(247) 

College 

.196* 

(307) 

.154 

(131) 

Controlled  for  mother's 
plans 

High  school 

-.007 

(189) 

.106* 

(357) 

College 

.096 

(599) 

.026 

(223) 

pass  226/03,04,07,10 

*As  measured  by  tau-beta.  p ^ .05 


TABLE  12-7 


weighted  Effect  Parameters  of  School  Status, 
Friends1  Plans  and  Parents'  Plans  on 
Adolescents'  Educational  Plans 


UNITED  STATES 

DENMARK 

When  School  and  Friends' 
Plans  Controlled 

Effect  of  friends'  plans 

.381** 

.335** 

Effect  of  school  status 

*133* * 

.133 

When  School  and  Parents' 
Plans  Controlled 

Effect  of  parents'  plans 

.508** 

.634** 

Effect  of  school  status 

.056 

.058 

Based  on  Pass  226/04,07 

*p  \ *05;  **  p ( ,01 
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are  controlled  for  than  when  friends1  plans  are  controlled  for*  In 
fact,  when  parents*  plans  are  controlled,  school  effect  is  very  low: 

•056  in  the  United  States  and  *058  in  Denmark* 

Table  12-8  summarizes  the  respective  effects  of  parents'  plans, 
peers  and  schools  on  adolescents'  plans,  when  all  three  variables  are 
controlled  simultaneously.  The  effect  of  school,  as  indexed  by  the 
social-class  distribution  of  the  student  body  has  by  far  the  smallest 
effect*  Parents'  plans  are  the  most  important*  As  we  emphasized  in 
Chapter  11,  in  Denmark,  parents  are  relatively  more  important  than  in 
the  United  States. 

IV.  Conclusion  and  Discussion: 

On  the  basis  of  these  data,  we  would  conclude  that  school  influ- 
ence, as  represented  by  its  social-class  status,  is  much  smaller  than 
that  of  the  student's  family  and  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
schools  of  differing  status  recruit  the  children  of  families  who  hold 
different  educational  goals  for  their  children*  These  children,  in 
turn,  tend  to  associate  with  adolescents  who  have  congiuent  college 
plans.  Children  whose  parents  want  them  to  go  on  to  college  tend  to 
associate  with  college-going  friends,  while  the  reverse  is  true  for 
those  adolescents  whose  parents  do  not  have  college  aspirations  for  them. 
This  trend  appears  in  each  type  of  school  (see  Table  12-9) • School 
has  relatively  less  influence  in  Denmark  than  in  the  United  States. 

Thus,  the  data  in  this  chapter  extend  the  conclusion  of  the  pre- 
vious chapter  that  the  most  important  educational  influence  is  that 
of  the  family.  Whatever  influence  is  attributed  to  the  school  results 
from  the  family.  The  school  does  not  have  much  influence  besides  that 
which  can  be  directly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  a particular  school 
attracts  students  from  certain  social  backgrounds  who  in  turn  have  more 
opportunities  to  associate  with  other  adolescents  of  sinfLlar  background* 
The  school  reinforces  the  influence  of  family  background  by  creating 
a situation  in  which  adolescents  associate  with  like -background  peers. 
Data  from  other  investigators  suggest  that,  in  turn,  patterns  of  school 
segregation  reflect  the  patterns  of  residential  segregation  by  occupa- 
tion in  the  larger  community  (Rhodes  et  al. , 1965;  Wilson,  1859). 

These  general  processes  occur  in  the  United  States  and  Denmark  in 
the  context  of  certain  cross-cultural  differences.  The  most  important 
are  the  relatively  smaller  influence  of  school  and  peers  and  the  greater 
influence  of  family  in  Denmark  than  in  the  United  States.  These 
differences  can  perhaps  be  related  to  the  existence  of  different  pat- 
terns of  social  mobility  existing  in  the  two  countries.  Turner  (1964) 
introduced  the  distinction  between  contest  and  sponsored  mobility  in 
comparing  the  American  and  British  educational  systems.  In  his  analysis, 
he  characterizes  the  United  States  as  a system  of  contest  mobility 
in  which  "elite  status  is  the  prize  in  an  open  contest,  with  every 
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TABLE  12-8 

Weighted  Effect  Parameters  of  School  Status,  Friends' 
Plans  and  Parents'  Plans,  When  all  Three  are 
Controlled,  on  Adolescents'  Educational  Plans 


UNITED  STATES 

DENMARK 

When  School  Friends' 

and  Parents ' Elans 

Controlled 

Effect  of  school  status 

.055 

.060 

Effect  of  friends'  plans 

.263** 

.166** 

Effect  of  parents'  plans 

.491** 

.566** 

Based  on  Pass  226/04,07 

**  p<.01 
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TABLE  12-9 


Percent  of  Adolescents  with  Friends  Planning  a Higher 
Education  by  Parental  Aspirations  and  School  Status, 
in  the  United  States  and  Denmark 


School  Status  and  Parental  Educational  Aspirations 
H.'.gli  Status  Medium  High  Medium  Low 


me 


Low 

High 

Low 

Hip.h 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

UNITED  STATES 

-- 

am  am 

0) 

73 

50 

74 

27 

60 

Total  N 

-- 

m am 

(4) 

(146) 

(10) 

(46) 

(112) 

(209) 

DENMARK 

40 

62 

29 

59 

17 

53 

20 

39 

Total  N 

(15) 

(16) 

(48) 

(64) 

(lei) 

(38) 

(49) 

(23) 

Pass  226/06 
1 


Parental  educational  aspirations: 

United  States  low  B high  school 

high  B two  year  college  and  over 


Denmark 


low  * secondary  school,  vocational  training 
high  **  gymnasium,  teacher* s college,  university 
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effort  made  to  keep  lagging  contestants  in  the  race  until  the  climax" 

(p.  855).  By  contrast,  he  describes  the  norm  in  England  as  that  of 
sponsored  mobility  which  "involves  controlled  selection  in  which  the 
elite  or  their  agents  choose  recruits  early  and  carefully  induct  them 
into  elite  status"  (p.  855).  Turner  goes  on  to  identify  the  conse- 
quences which  these  different  norms  have  for  the  educational  system: 
contest  mobility  requires  a comprehensive  secondary  school  system  in 
contrast  to  segregated  schooling  under  sponsored  mobility;  an  emphasis 
on  ambition;  a high  value  on  a practical  rather  than  a liberal  educa- 
tion, a strong  emphasis  on  "social  training"  and  involvement  with  peers. 

The  characteristics  of  the  American  system  described  by  Turner 
and  the  contrast  he  establishes  with  Great  Britain  apply  in  some  measure 
to  our  respective  samples  of  American  and  Danish  schools.  From  a 
structural  point  of  view  the  educational  systems  in  the  two  countries 
are  more  similar  than  the  American  and  the  English  since,  with  the 
educational  act  of  1958,  Denmark  attempted  to  do  away  with  the  selective, 
segregated  secondary  schooling  and  to  establish  a comprehensive  system. 
However,  in  several  other  respects  the  analysis  of  the  British  system, 
as  contrasted  to  the  American,  apply  also  to  Denmark.  Thus,  in  support 
of  Turner's  assumption  that  the  time  of  final  career  decision  occurs 
later  in  contest  than  in  sponsored  mobility,  we  find  that  among  adoles- 
cents with  high  educational  goals,  the  Americans  have  made  their  de- 
cision at  a later  date  than  the  Danes.  Thus,  only  28%  report  that  they 
made  their  decision  before  they  entered  high  school  as  compared  to  45% 
of  the  Danes. 

Furthermore,  we  find  that  the  American  adolescents  and  adults  in 
our  sample  emphasize  the  norm  of  ambition  more  strongly  than  the  Danes. 
Indeed,  we  noted  earlier  that  Americans  emphasize  hard  work  as  the  best 
way  to  get  ahead  while  the  Danes  stress  a pleasant  personality  (see 
Chapter  10) . 

The  greater  appreciation  of  the  contents  of  education  in  their  own 
right  under  sponsored  mobility  is  well  exemplified  by  the  greater  intel- 
lectual and  academic  orientation  of  the  Danish  schools  as  compared 
to  the  American  (see  Chapter  5).  On  the  other  hand,  we  found  in  both 
countries  that  both  parents  and  children  value  most  the  vocational 
training  provided  by  higher  education  (Table  10-1) . 

Finally,  the  differential  emphasis  on  peer  society  within  American 
and  Danish  schools  further  support  Turner's  thesis  that  contest  mobi- 
lity requires  training  in  a wide  range  of  social  contacts. 

While  the  parallel  between  Britain  and  Denmark  cannot  be  drawn 
with  complete  consistency,  enough  similarities  exist  to  make  the  Danish 
educational  system  understood  as  one  consonant  with  a larger  society 
which  emphasizes  sponsored,  rather  than  contest,  mobility. 
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Chapter  13 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

This  study  examines  the  social  interactions  •£  adolescents  with 
their  parents  and  their  peers  (and  the  relative  influence  upon  adoles- 
cents of  these  two  groups)  in  two  different  societies,  the  United  States 
and  Denmark.  We  here  restate  our  findings  and  suggest  how  they  fit 
together,  attempting  to  develop  a framework  which  way  contribute  to  a 
resolution  of  the  controversy  regarding  the  relationship  between  an 
adolescent  subculture  and  the  culture  of  the  larger  society.  This 
discussion  will  deal  primarily  with  the  nature  of  adolescent  life  in 
American  society,  using  the  data  from  Denmark  as  a basis  for  comparison. 

Chapter  1 reviewed  the  concept  of  adolescent  subculture  from  (1) 
its  early  use  in  pointing  to  the  distance  between  the  concerns  of 
teachers  and  those  of  students,  (2)  through  its  use,  especially  by 
Parsons,  as  a vehicle  for  describing  the  outlook  of  young  people, 

(3)  to  the  present,  when  its  validity,  and  even  its  meaning,  are  matters 
of  controversy.  Most  investigators  have  agreed  that  adolescent  sub- 
cultures indeed  do  exisjt  as  distinct  entities  and  affect  adolescents  in 
powerful  and  diverse  ways.  Our  findings  are  compatible  with  this 
assessment. 

In  recent  years,  some  investigators  have  described  the  adolescent 
subculture  as  opposed  to  the  values  of  the  larger  society  and  aimed  at 
the  subversion  of  these  values  among  young  people;  other  investigators 
have  asserted  that  the  adolescent  subculture  is  a more  limited  pheno- 
menon, developing  only  in  the  areas  which  are  irrelevant  to  the  larger 
society.  Our  own  position,  on  the  basis  of  our  work,  is  more  nearly 
compatible  with  the  second  of  these  alternatives.  We,  perhaps,  go 
even  farther;  we  believe  our  data  support  the  conclusion  that  adoles- 
cents, far  from  developing  a subculture  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
larger  society--a  "contra-culture"— express  the  values  of  the  larger 
society  in  relation  to  the  issues  and  in  consonance  with  the  structure 
presented  to  them  by  that  society. 

We  take  particular  exception  to  what  we  have  called  in  Chapter  1 
the  "hydraulic"  view  taken  by  many  investigators  regarding  the  relative 
influence  of  peers  and  adults,  especially  parents,  which  assumes  that 
the  greater  the  influence  of  the  one,  the  less  the  Influence  of  the 
other.  Our  data  lead  to  another  view:  that,  in  critical  areas,  inter- 

actions with  peers  support,  express,  and  specify  for  the  peer  context 
the  values  of  parents  and  other  adults,  and  that  the  adolescent  sub- 
culture is  coordinated  with,  and  in  fact  is,  an  expression  of  the 
culture  of  the  larger  society.  The  hydraulic  theory  would  lead  us  to 
expect  that,  in  important  areas  of  behavior  and  attitude,  adolescents 
will  show  high  concordance  with  parents  and  low  concordance  with  peers, 
or  vice  versa.  Our  conclusion,  in  contrast,  requires  that  in  areas  of 
importance  adolescents  display  high  concordance  with  both  parents  and 
peers,  or  low  concordance  with  both. 


The  order  in  which  we  review  our  findings  in  this  chapter  differs 
somewhat  from  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  presented  earlier  in 
the  report.  Here  we  present  them  in  the  order  demanded  by  the  task  of 
developing  an  integrative  framework.  First,  we  review  our  comparative 
findings  on  the  values  of  parents  and  adolescents  in  the  United  States 
and  Denmark.  We  next  review  our  data  on  family  structures  and  suggest 
how  differences  between  Amerrican  and  Danish  families  may  be  related  to 
differences  between  American  and  Danish  values.  We  then  turn  to  the 
schools  and  show  how  here,  too,  differences  in  structure  and  functioning 
may  be  coordinated  to  differences  in  values  in  each  country,  arguing 
in  this  way  that  American  values  express  themselves  both  in  the  American 
family  in  the  form  of  parental  practices  and  directives,  and  also  in 
the  high  school  subculture.  Finally,  we  present  a specific  instance  of 
our  thesis:  in  one  area  of  critical  importance  in  American  life, 

namely,  educational  plans,  adolescents  display  high  concordance  with  both 
their  mothers  and  peers.  Our  general  position,  then,  is  that  the 
adolescent  subculture  is  understood  best,  not  as  a contra-culture  warring 
with  the  larger  society  for  hegemony  over  adolescent  outlooks,  but 
rather  as  an  expression  of  the  culture  of  the  larger  society  in  the 
particular  situation  of  the  adolescent. 

I»  Values  in  the  United  States  and  Denmark: 

In  our  items  relating  to  values  (Table  10-1,  2)  we  find,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a single  area,  a good  deal  of  difference  between  Americans  and 
Danes,  as  a whole,  and  rather  little  difference  between  adolescents  and 
their  parents  within  either  society.  This  finding  in  itself  suggests 
that  each  society  develops  in  its  members,  both  adolescent  and  adult, 
a common  perspective. 

Differences  between  American  and  Danish  responses  to  specific  value 
items  seem  associated  with  two  underlying  thematic  differences.  The 
first  is  the  greater  importance  in  America  of  achievement:  of  getting 

somewhere,  establishing  oneself,  and  in  this  way  gaining  the  respect  or 
recognition  of  the  community.  What  seems  central  here  is  a deep 
motivating  concern  for  the  regard  of  others,  and  an  associated  belief  that 
it  best  can  be  won  through  achievement.  The  second  thematic  difference 
between  American  and  Danish  outlooks  is  in  the  greater  emphasis  placed 
by  Americans  on  the  responsibility  of  youth  to  their  families.  The 
specific  value  items  expressing  this  theme  are:  loyalty  to  the  family, 

respect  for  parents,  and  doing  things  with  the  family.  As  we  shall 
suggest  in  our  interpretation  of  materials  dealing  with  family  struc- 
ture, the  themes  of  achievement  and  family  responsibility  are  mutually 
supportive.  The  family  uses  its  authority  to  direct  the  adolescent 
toward  the  end  of  establishing  himself  and  the  adolescent,  in  turn, 
must  achieve  well,  in  part  because  his  performance  will  reflect  on  his 
family. 

The  American  emphasis  on  achievement  is  displayed  in  the  data  by 
much  larger  percentages  among  American  parents  and  adolescents  than 


among  Danish  parents  and  adolescents  giving  high  Importance  to:  being 

a leader  in  activities;  earning  money;  having  a good  reputation.  Fur- 
thermore, the  majority  of  American  parents  and  adolescents  believe  that 
the  best  way  to  get  ahead  in  life  is  to  work  hard,  a belief  maintained 
only  by  a very  small  minority  of  Danes  who,  in  contrast,  emphasize  a 
pleasant  personality  as  the  best  way  to  get  ahead  in  life.  Comparing 
the  two,  we  might  say  that  Americans  believe  that  achievement  gains 
one  the  testimony  of  others  to  one's  worth,  which  then  permits  self- 
acceptance. Danes,  in  contrast,  want  to  get  along,  but  not  to  stand 
out:  to  be  accepted  as  someone  pleasant.  Note  the  distinction  here 
between  winning  the  regard  of  others  through  achievement,  which  we  believe 
to  be  the  dominant  American  theme,  and  simply  gaining  acceptance  as 
a result  of  a pleasant  personality,  which  seems  more  characteristic  of 
the  Danish  outlook. 

The  meaning  of  education  in  America  should  be  understood  in  relation 
to  this  theme  of  "getting  somewhere."  Over  two-thirds  of  Americans, 
compared  with  one-third  of  Danes,  see  one  of  the  goals  of  higher  educa- 
tion as  providing  an  opportunity  to  learn  skills  which  will  earn  a high 
income.  Occupation,  too,  is  valued  for  its  contribution  to  establishing 
oneself:  Americans,  much  more  often  than  Danes,  want  an  occupation 

which  offers  a chance  for  advancement  or  a high  income,  while  Denes, 
more  than  Americans,  want  an  occupation  which  they  like  for  its  own  sake. 

Our  findings  regarding  differences  in  what  is  important  in  an 
occupation  suggest  that  Americans  tend  to  be  concerned  with  extrinsic 
rewards  through  which  the  regard  of  others  may  be  won,  whereas  members 
of  our  comparison  society,  the  Danes,  are  not.  We  find  the  same  con- 
cern with  extrinsic  rewards  in  the  attitudes  of  American  adolescents 
toward  school  tasks.  This  is  another  point  at  which  the  data  lead  us 
to  see  the  adolescent  subculture  as  expressing  society-wide  values. 

The  American  concern  with  the  responsibility  of  young  people  to 
their  families,  noted  above,  is  expressed  in  the  greater  tendency  of 
American  parents  and  adolescents  to  agree  that  doing  things  with  the 
family,  helping  at  home,  and  respecting  one's  parents,  are  all  of  first 
importance.  The  importance  of  respecting  one's  parents  is  almost 
universal  among  Americans:  957.  of  mothers  agreed  it  was  of  first 

importance;  the  percentage  among  adolescents  is  almost  as  high.  Among 
Danes,  767.  of  mothers  and  about  60%  of  adolescents  said  that  respecting 
one '8  parents  is  of  first  importance.  Comparative  data  are  illumina- 
ting here,  since  an  American  reader  is  apt  to  feel  that  all  parents, 
everywhere,  demand  respect.  The  idea  clearly  has  appeal  for  Danes, 
particularly  parents,  but  it  does  not  have  the  uniform  acceptance  it  is 
given  in  the  United  States. 

A value  item  more  frequently  endorsed  by  Danes  than  by  Americans 
is  that  of  "pleasing  one's  parents."  This  datum  may  help  us  more  sharply  to 
delineate  the  reason  that  American  families  demand  respect.  It  is 
not  to  make  the  parents  happier  but  rather  to  enable  the  parents  to 
direct  their  children  toward  appropriate  behaviors,  endeavors,  and  goals. 
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On  fundamental  issues,  those  related  to  the  adolescent's  future 
place  in  the  community*  such  as  "the  best  way  to  get  ahead  in  life*" 
American  adolescents  agree  with  American  parents*  and  Danish  adolescents 
agree  with  Danish  parents.  However,  in  one  exceptional  area,  item6  are 
responded  to  similarly  by  both  Danish  and  American  adolescents*  and  by 
both  Danish  and  American  parents*  but  differently  by  adolescents  and 
parents  in  each  country.  These  items  indicate  the  kinds  of  issues 
around  which  an  age-graded  culture  may  form.  They  are  "participating  in 
sports,"  "being  popular  in  school,"  and  "going  out  on  dates."  Each 
of  these  concerns  what  might  be  characterized  as  the  fun  of  adolescence. 
In  each  case*  from  a third  to  half  the  adolescents*  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Denmark,  said  the  item  was  of  first  importance,  and  a much 
smaller  proportion  of  parents  agreed. 

To  an  extent,  our  quantitative  material  documents  assessments 
of  American  values  which  have  been  made  by  observers  for  some  time. 
Warner  (1962,  pp. 130-132),  for  one,  has  commented  on  the  theme  of 
success: 


(Americans)  believe  that  a man,  by  applying  himself,  by 
using  the  talents  he  has,  by  acquiring  the  necessary 
skills,  can  rise  from  lower  to  higher  status  and  that 
his  family  can  rise  with  him.  • • The  American  Dream  is  not  a 
mere  fantasy  that  can  be  dismissed  as  unimportant  to 
those  who  think  realistically,  for  it  does  provide  the 
motive  power  for  much  of  what  Americans  do  in  their 
daily  lives.  It  is  the  basic,  powerful,  motivating 
force  that  drives  most  of  them. 

However,  as  Riesman  (1953,  p.  66)  points  out,  in  modern  American 
life,  success  is  defined  variously  by  various  groups,  and  is  constantly 
being  redefined  as  we  decide  anew  on  ultimate  goals.  Success  is,  in 
the  last  analysis  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  one  has  managed  to 
win  the  regard  of  others: 

Approval  itself,  irrespective  of  content,  becomes  almost 
the  only  unequivocal  good  in  this  situation;  one  makes  good 
when  one  is  approved  of.  Thus  all  power,  not  merely  some 
power,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  actual  or  imaginary  approving 
group,  and  the  child  learns  from  his  parents'  reactions 
to  him  that  nothing  in  his  character,  no  possession  he 
owns,  no  inheritance  of  name  or  talent,  no  work  he  has  done 
is  valued  for  itself  but  only  for  its  effect  on  others... 

"To  him  that  hath  approval,  shall  be  given  more  approval." 

II.  Family  Structure: 

If  we  accept  that  American  life  is  motivated  in  part  by  a striving 
to  win  the  regard  of  others,  and  that  American  parents  require  the 
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respect  of  their  children  so  that  they  may  effectively  guide  their 
children' 8 endeavors  toward  the  regard  of  others*  then  we  may  under- 
stand the  structure  developed  in  the  United  States  by  families  of 
adolescents.  Families  with  American  adolescents,  despite  the  permissive- 
ness often  attributed  to  American  parents  of  very  young  children,  are 
much  more  often  authoritarian  than  are  families  of  Danish  adolescents 
(Table  7-1).  It  is  the  American  parent  rather  than  the  adolescent  (or 
than  the  two  together)  who  is  likely  to  make  most  decif  *ons;  the  paren- 
tal decisions  are  less  frequently  explained;  parents  establish  more 
rules. 

We  characterize  families  where  the  parent  alone  makes  decisions  as 
"authoritarian";  where  both  parent  and  child  decide  jointly,  as  "demo- 
cratic"; and  where  the  child  alone  decides  as  "permissive."  The 
authoritarian  pattern  is  the  one  most  frequently  observed  in  the 
United  States,  whether  we  consider  the  practice  of  mothers  alone,  of 
fathers  alone,  or  of  the  two  jointly',  it  is  much  less  frequently 
observed  in  Denmark,  where  the  modal  family  pattern  is  the  democratic 
(Table  8-16). 

American  families  have  many  more  rules  than  do  Danish  families, 
especially  about  behaviors  which  might  produce  social  difficulties  for 
the  adolescent  or  the  parents.  These  include:  being  in  on  time  at 

night;  setting  some  limit  on  dating;  not  going  with  certain  boys  or 
certain  girls.  American  families  appear  to  be  more  permissive  than 
the  Danish  only  when  no  social  danger  is  likely  to  be  encountered; 
an  example  is  "eating  dinner  with  the  family,"  a practice  required  by 
more  Danish  than  American  families  (Tables  7-3,  7-4). 

Thus,  three  themes  are  identified  to  this  point:  the  greater 

emphasis  in  America  than  in  Denmark  on  achievement,  family  responsibi- 
lity, and  authoritarianism.  These  themes  may  interrelate  as  follows: 
the  greater  authoritarianism  of  the  American  family  stems,  at  least 
in  part,  from  the  responsibility  felt  by  American  parents  to  supervise 
the  activities  of  their  adolescents  to  ensure  that  they  behave  in  ways 
most  likely  to  maintain  the  respect  of  others.  It  may  also  be  the 
case,  however,  that  Danish  parents  exercise  relatively  greater  control 
over  very  young  children,  which  then  permits  them  to  allow  these  child- 
ren more  self-direction  in  adolescence.  That  i6,  it  may  be  that  early 
permissiveness  requires  later  control. 

American 'adolescents  accept  the  premises  of  American  family  life. 
They  agree  that  respect  for  parents  is  a value  of  first  importance, 
as  has  already  been  noted.  They  also  believe  that  their  opinions  are 
in  agreement  with  those  of  their  parents.  Finally,  if  their  parents 
were  to  disagree  with  their  choice  of  friends,  they  say,  more  frequently 
than  do  Danish  adolescents,  that  they  would  give  up  the  friends.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  they  are  much  more  likely  than  the  Danes  to 
feel  that  their  parents  should  treat  them  more  like  adults.  A large 
minority  of  American  adolescents,  a much  larger  proportion  than  in  the 
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Banish  adolescent  population,  feel  that  their  parents  ^ not  give  ***“ 
enough  freedom.  Naturally  enough,  it  is  those  adolescents  whose  parents 
have  many  rules  who  report  insufficient  freedom  (Table  7-12).  It 
particularly  the  younger  children,  in  both  the  United  States  and  Denmark, 
who  feel  their  parents  treat  them  too  little  like  adults.  But  in  the 
United  States,  in  contrast  to  Denmark,  even  among  adolescents  18  and 
over,  the  majority  continue  to  say  that  their  parents  should  treat  them 

more  like  adults  (Table  7-15). 


In  both  the  United  States  and  Denmark,  parental  restrictiveness 
seems  to  bring  with  it  conflict  between  the  adolescent  and  the  parent. 

In  families  where  the  adolescent  feels  too  little  freedom  from  his 
parents,  he  is  much  more  likely  to  report  that  it  is  hard  for  him  to 
get  along  with  his  parents,  and  that  there  has  been  conflict  with  them 
in  the  past  year  (Table  7-17).  This  is  only  to  be  expected,  in  the 
restrictive  family,  parents  take  positions  on  many  more  issues.  Fur- 
thermore, in  both  the  United  States  and  Denmark,  the  authoritarian  pat- 
tern of  decision-making  seems  to  produce  in  the  adolescent  a feeling  ot 
distance  from  the  parent  in  a variety  of  ways.  Compared  with  adoles- 
cents from  democratic  families,  adolescents  from  authoritarian  families 
are  more  likely  to  feel  that  their  parents  do  not  explain  their  decisions 
these  children  are  less  likely  to  bring  their  problems  to  their  parents, 
and  are  less  likely  to  enjoy  doing  things  with  their  parents. 


We  may  infer  that  American  parents  feel  it  is  their  responsibility 
to  continue  the  restrictive  structures  of  their  families,  despite  the 
stress  this  engenders,  from  the  finding  that  American  mothers  are  e y 
to  report  more  rules  in  their  families  than  their  children  actually 
perceive.  It  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  adolescents  to  understate  the 
number  of  rules  In  their  families,  and  thus  to  claim  areas  of  freedom 
by  means  of  ignorance  of  the  law;  but  it  also  seems  likely  that  American 
mothers  overstate  the  number  of  rules  which  are  actually  operative  in 
their  families,  and  one  reason  for  this  is  probably  that  rules  are  a 
mark  of  parental  responsibility#  (Data  appear  in  Table  7*14e) 


To  summarize  the  foregoing,  the  American  family  fosters  in  its 
adolescents  the  aim  of  establishing  themselves  and,  to  make  sure  they 
behave  appropriately,  assumes  a structure  in  which  many  rules  exist 
along  with,  probably,  close  surveillance  of  behavior.  Furthermore, 
American  parents  do  this  in  the  face  of  adolescent  restiveness  which 
must  often  lead  to  conflict— found  in  Denmark  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States—in  response  to  restrictive  family  structures.  American  parents 
do  this,  we  propose,  because  they  feel  that  they  should:  that  it  s 

their  responsibility  as  parents  to  behave  this  way  in  order  to  guide 
their  children's  behavior  toward  the  regard  of  others. 

American  and  Danish  families  differ  in  the  relative  importance 
as  parents  of  mother  and  father.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  the  mother 
who  is  most  likely  to  voice  the  family  directives,  and  to  back  them  with 
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discipline.  The  American  mother  is  almost  invariably  responsible  for 
the  discipline  of  girls,  and  somewhat  more  often  than  the  father  respon- 
sible for  the  discipline  of  boys.  In  Danish  families,  in  contrast,  both 
parents  more  frequently  share  responsibilities.  Not  only  is  shared 
responsibility  less  frequent  in  America,  but  disagreement  between  parents 
about  discipline  of  adolescents  is  more  frequent;  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment, the  American  mother  more  often  wins. 


The  relative  dominance  of  the  American  mother  may  be  explained  to 
«ome  extent  by  a withdrawal  of  the  American  father  from  family  inter- 
action.  We  find  that  parents  spend  less  time  talking  with  each  other  in 
American  than  in  Danish  households.  Perhaps  the  same  need  for  achieve- 
ment which  is  expressed  in  other  ways  in  the  American  family  keeps 
American  men  committed  to  the  world  of  work  to  the  point  where  they 
are  relatively  unavailable  at  home. 


The  type  of  issues  which  American  youngsters  bring  to  their  parents 
is  interesting  and  significant.  American  adolescents  are  likely  to  bring 
to  their  parents  problems  involving  fundamental  orientations:  morals 

and  values,  and  the  expressions  of  these  values  in  dating  and  choice 
of  friends.  Half  or  more  of  American  adolescents  would  bring  these 
problems  to  their  parents — generally  to  their  mothers  whereas  Dan  s 
adolescents  would  more  often  bring  them  to  friends.  Despite  the  greater 
prevalence  of  conflict  in  American  families,  American  adolescents  seem 
to  accept  that  their  parents,  and  particularly  their  mothers,  are 
proper  advisers  in  relation  to  fundamental  orientations.  In  regard  to 
issues  which  deal  with  specific  plans  or  programs,  however— for  example, 
which  middle-class  occupation,  as  opposed  to  whether  the  adolescent  will 
aim  for  a middle-class  occupation  or  which  subjects  in  school  should  be 
taken- -the  American  parent  is  apt  to  encourage  his  adolescent  to  consult 
specialists.  This  is  supported  by  the  finding  that  only  20%  of  American 
adolescents  would  bring  school  problems  to  their  parents,  whereas  74/.  of 
them  would  bring  school  problems  to  a teacher  or  guidance  counselor. 

In  Denmark,  in  contrast,  447,  of  adolescents  would  bring  these  problems 
to  their  parents  (Table  9-8).  Similarly,  two-fifths  of  American 
adolescents  would  bring  problems  dealing  with  choice  of  career  to  their 
parents,  compared  with  three-four  hs  of  Danish  adolescents.  In  both 
countries,  as  we  note  in  a later  section,  parents  have  a great  deal  of 
influence  on  adolescent  decisions  regarding  continuation  of  education. 
American  parents,  we  must  conclude,  are  concerned  with  their  children 
doing  well,  but  not  with  the  particular  avenue  along  which  they  pursue 
success.  They  continue  to  concern  themselves  with  the  fundamental 
values  and  outlook  of  their  children,  and  with  their  children  s soc  a 
behavior,  long  after  most  Danish  parents  treat  their  children  as  already 
formed.  Despite  this,  the  American  parent  seems  willing— we  would 
guess  very  much  so— to  have  his  adolescent  youngster  consult  special- 
ists for  help  in  just  how  and  where  to  pursue  his  fundamental  aims. 


Aspects  of  Riesman's  (1953,  pp.  65-66)  analysis  of  the  concerns 
of  "other-directed"  parents  correspond  very  closely  to  our  findings. 


He  writes: 


Parents  in  our  era  can  only  equip  the  child  to  do  his  best, 
whatever  that  may  turn  out  to  be.  What  is  best  is  not  in 
their  control  but  in  the  hands  of  the  school  and  peer-group 
that  will  help  locate  the  child  eventually  in. 'the  hierarchy. 

But  even  these  authorities  speak  vaguely;  the  clear  prin- 
ciples of  selection  that  once  guided  people  of  inner- 
directed  character  no  longer  apply. . . . 

The  other-directed  child. • .faces  not  only  the  requirement 
that  he  make  good  but  also  the  problem  of  defining  what 
making  good  means.  He  finds  that  both  the  definition  and 
the  evaluation  of  himself  depend  on  the  company  he  keeps: 
first,  on  his  schoolmates  and  teachers;  later,  on  peers  and 
8upe7:iors. . . 

III.  The  Social  System  of  the  School: 

The  family  is  one  of  the  two  social  structures  within  which,  for 
most  adolescents,  life  takes  place.  The  high  school  is  the  other.  We 
base  our  assessments  here  on  our  study  of  a reasonably  representative 
sample  of  Danish  schools  and  on  three  American  schools  chosen  as  matching 
their  range. 

In  schools  in  the  United  States,  much  more  than  in  Denmark,  attending 
classes  is  only  one  of  a wide  variety  of  activities  engaged  in  by  stu- 
dents. In  addition  to  the  classes,  there  are  official  and  semi-official 
assemblies  and  a host  of  activities,  clubs,  and  social  events  (Barker 
and  Wright,  1955).  In  addition  to  academic  concerns,  the  school  supports 
involvement  by  students  in  both  athletic  and  social  areas.  Most  American 
schools  attempt  to  provide  formal  recognition  for  outstanding  achieve- 
ments. Those  whose  grades  are  outstanding  are  likely  to  be  listed  on 
an  honor  roll;  those  who  do  well  in  athletics  are  likely  to  be  given  a 
school  letter  (as  may  be  those  who  serve  in  the  band) ; social  promi- 
nence is  apt  to  be  recognized  through  class  elections  for  various 
offices. 

We  may  assume  that  the  attention  paid  by  the  American  high  school 
to  the .identification  of  students  who  are  in  some  way  outstanding 
responds  to  the  need  of  its  students  for  social  recognition.  There  are 
few  equivalent  practices  in  Danish  high  schools.  Nor,  in  the  Danish 
high  schools;  are  there  the  alternative  routes  to  establishing  oneself 
which  are  found  in  American  schools.  Coleman,  in  his  study  of  ten 
Midwest  high  schools,  lists  a number  ci  different  attributes  which 
each  make  some  contribution  to  the  achievement  of  prominence  in  one  or 
more  of  his  schools:  personality,  reputation,  athletic  ability, 

friendliness,  grades,  looks,  possession  of  a car,  money,  neighborhood, 
clothes.  Only  one  of  these,  grades,  relates  to  academic  success.  All 
the  others  are  related  to  other  ways  of  gaining  regard  (Coleman,  1961; 
Henry,  1963).  It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  American  high  school, 
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in  contrast  to  the  Danish,  does  not  limit  recognition  to  the  academically 
successful. 

A.  Interactions  with  Peers  within  the  School: 

American  adolescents  are  not  especially  different  from  Danish 
adolescents  in  the  numbers  of  friends  they  report,  and  in  the  tendency 
to  choose  as  friends  other  adolescents  of  about  the  same  age,  in  the 
same  school,  and  in  the  same  grade,  although  friendship  has  somewhat 
different  meanings  in  the  two  societies.  The  numbers  and  sources  of 
friends  are  about  the  same  (Tables  6-1,  6-3,  6-5). 

One  difference  that  our  data  suggest  between  American  and  Danish 
friendship  patterns  is  in  the  extent  of  close,  mutually-recognized 
bonds.  In  a number  of  ways,  including  relative  frequency  of  visiting 
of  friends  ranked  as  "best,"  "second  best,"  and  "third  best,"  and 
relative  similarity  of  attitude  among  reciprocated  and  non-reciprocated 
friendship  choices,  American  adolescents  seem  to  form  several  friend- 
ships of  about  the  same  intensity,  while  Danish  adolescents  seem  to  form 
one  very  close  tie,  and  then  maintain  several  other  more  distant  rela- 
tionships. However,  the  friendship  groupings  which  develop  out  of  inter- 
locking associations  are  about  the  same  size  in  the  two  societies.  In 
each  society,  by  the  criteria  used  in  this  report,  groups  may  be  as 
small  as  threesomes  and  range  up  to  a size  of  20  or  22  members.  The 
great  majority  of  groups  contain  from  5 to  11  members,  with  more  groups 
toward  the  smaller  side  of  this  range.  All  but  a small  minority  of 
friendships  among  both  American  and  Danish  adolescents  are  with  fellow 
schoolmates,  and  so  a description  of  cliques  within  the  school  will  serve 
adequately  as  a description  of  all  adolescent  friendship  groups. 

Thus,  in  size,  frequency  of  contact,  and  base  in  attendance  at  the 
same  school,  there  is  little  difference  between  American  and  Danish 
friendship  groupings.  Only  in  the  comparatively  lesser  importance,  for 
Americans,  of  a single  close  relationship,  and  perhaps — this  is  specu- 
lative— a comparatively  greater  importance  of  the  group  as  a whole, 
does  a difference  emerge. 

B.  Status  and  Recognition  in  the  Schools: 

K&rked  differences  exist  in  the  functioning  of  the  school  social 
systems  in  the  United  States  and  Denmark.  The  American  concern  with 
winning  the  regard  of  others  results  in  great  sensitivity,  among  American 
adolescents,  to  the  way  other  adolescents  are  rated  on  a host  of 
characteristics.  Asked  to  name  the  best  athlete  among  boys,  the  best 
dressed  among  girls,  the  best  student  among  b&th  boys  and  girls, 

American  adolescents  display  almost  complete  consensus.  Danish  adoles- 
cents display  consensus  here,  too,  but  not  anywhere  near  the  American 
level  (Tables  4-3  and  4-4).  Even  in  a characteristic  one  might  suppose 
less  likely  to  be  visible,  "most  popular  with  the  opposite  sex,"  American 
adolescents,  and  particularly  American  girls,  display  great  consensus. 
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certainly  much  greater  than  that  displayed  by  Danish  students  (Tables 
4-3  and  4-4) . We  conclude  that  in  the  United  States  adolescents  are 
acutely  observant  of  the  performances  of  their  peers  and  develop  agreement 
among  themselves  regarding  who  is  outstanding  in  what  ways. 

Even  more  striking  cross -societal  differences  appear  in  the  iden- 
tification of  members  of  the  leading  crowd.  In  both  the  United  States 
and  Denmark,  certain  youngsters  may  be  identified  as  leaders,  or  in  the 
leading  crowd.  In  the  United  States,  however,  this  characterization 
comes  more  easily  than  in  Denmark;  many  more  American  adolescents  can 
name  members  of  the  leading  crowd.  Also,  except  for  boys  in  the  small 
rural  school,  adolescents  in  the  United  States  display  very  high  con- 
sensus regarding  who  is  in  the  leading  crowd.  (In  the  one  exceptional 
situation  of  boys  in  the  rural  school,  there  is  some  evidence  that  it 
is  not  lack  of  clarity,  but  rather  the  existence  of  competing  elites, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  low--for  Americans --consensus.)  In 
contrast,  in  about  half  the  Danish  schools,  there  is  only  moderate  con- 
sensus at  most,  and  in  the  other  half  there  is  virtually  no  consensus 
whatsoever:  a demonstration  of  the  absence  of  a leading  crowd,  since  a 

leading  crowd  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  unless  it  is  recognized  by 
others  (Tables  4-3  and  4-4) . 

Ti_2re  is  further  evidence  that  American  schools  develop  leading 
crowds,  and  that  this  is  a peculiarly  American  phenomenon,  not  shared 
by  schools  in  Denmark.  The  groupings  of  friendship  choices  in  the 
American  rural  school  and  the  largest  Danish  schools  were  studied  more 
closely,  and  it  was  found  that  in  the  American  rural  school  certain 
groups  were  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  adolescents  identified  by  others 
as  members  of  the  leading ^crowd.  There  were  few  or  no  such  groups 
in  the  Danish  schools.  In  many  of  the  Danish  schools,  someone  identi- 
fied as  a leader  turned  out  to  be  relatively  isolated  (Table  6-9) • 

Some,  but  not  all,  of  this  can  be  ascribed  to  the  greater  number  of 
American  students  who  nominated  individuals  as  members  of  the  leading 
crowd.  It  still  must  be  concluded  that  the  leading  crowd  is  a reality 
in  American  schools,  and  either  absent,  or  much  less  crystallized,  in 
the  Danish  schools.  We  believe  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  leading  crowd 
is  one  more  expression  of  the  American  adolescent's  concern  for  social 
regard.  This  concern  leads  to  competition  which,  in  turn,  gives  rise 
to  widely  recognized  ratings.  Those  who  have  been  successful  in  the 
ratings  feel  the  affinity  of  adolescents  with  much  in  common;  and  in 
addition,  of  course,  their  mutual  approval  supports  the  approval  shown 
each  by  their  schoolmates  as  a body. 

The  characteristics  which  gain  a student  a position  in  the  leading 
crowd  are  likely  to  correspond  to  those  valued  by  the  school  as  a whole. 

A leading  crowd  can  only  remain  a group  of  high  esteem  if  its  members 
are  individually  esteemed  by  the  community.  However,  since  members  of 
the  leading  crowd  to  an  extent  function  as  social  arbiters,  determining 
which  other  students  will  be  accepted  into  their  group  and  which  ex- 
cluded, they  can  give  more  or  less  weight  to  particular  values  among 
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those  held  by  the  school  as  a whole.  The  correlation  between  various 
characteristics  and  membership  in  the  leading  crowd  suggests*  for 
American  schools,  the  values  which  count.  The  correlations  for  Danish 
schools  are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  American  schools,  but  are 
difficult  to  interpret,  since  they  have  to  do  with  students  identified 
by  their  fellows,  in  response  to  our  questionnaire  request,  as  members 
of  a leading  crowd  when  such  a body  had  little  reality.  In  American 
schools,  we  find  positive  and  statistically-significant  correlations 
between  membership  in  the  leading  crowd  and  every  single  specific  cri- 
ter ion  in  terms  of  which  an  individual  could  be  rated  in  our  study: 
being  a good  athlete,  being  well  dressed,  being  a good  student,  being 
popular,  and  even  being  someone  one  would  choose  for  a friend.  However, 
even  though  one  might  conclude  that  any  basis  for  being  outstanding  is 
valued  by  the  American  adolescent,  certain  kinds  of  prominence  are 
more  regularly  associated  with  membership  in  the  leading  crowd  than 
others:  being  an  athlete  for  the  boys,  being  well  dressed  for  the 

girls,  being  thought  popular  with  the  opposite  sex  for  each,  and  being 
someone  one  would  choose  for  a friend,  especially  for  the  boys.  Being  a 
best  student  is  strongly  related  to  membership  in  the  leading  crowd 
only  for  boys  in  the  rural  school.  For  boys  in  this  school,  there  may 
be  two  leading  crowds,  one  of  which  is  based  on  scholarship.  In  the 
other  two  of  our  three  American  schools,  and  in  the  rural  one  for  a good 
part  of  the  student  body,  although  prominence  itself  is  of  value  in 
determining  membership  in  the  leading  crowd,  prominence  along  the  fun, 
companionship,  and  sports  dimension  is  more  important  than  prominence 
along  the  dimension  of  scholarship  (Table  4-7).  We  are  not  sure  why 
this  is  so.  It  may  be  that  scholarship  is  more  evidently  competitive 
than  other  endeavors  in  that  success  for  one  means  relative  failure 
for  others,  while  (as  Coleman,  1961,  has  pointed  out)  this  is  not  the 
case  for  companionship  or  even  for  sports  where  an  outstanding  athlete 
represents,  rather  than  outdistances,  his  fellows.  Also,  it  may  be  that 
the  image  of  the  scholar  is  associated  with  following  too  closely  the 
directives  of  parent  and  teacher,  directives  which  all  adolescents 
follow,  as  we  have  shown,  but  with  a sense  of  restiveness  and  desire 
for  greater  independence.  In  any  event,  the  relatively  inferior  status 
of  scholarship  as  a basis  for  winning  the  esteem  of  fellows  has  a number 
of  important  consequences  for  American  adolescents. 

C.  Attitudes  toward  Intellectual  Achievements  Studies,  and  Grades: 

We  now  have  pointed  out  that  in  American  schools,  except  for  the  boys 
in  the  rural  school,  achievement  in  scholarship  is  the  least  effective 
way  of  gaining  entrance  into  the  leading  crowd.  Another  statement  of 
this  is  the  finding  that  only  a fourth  or  fewer  of  the  members  of  leading 
crowds  would  want  to  be  remembered  as  brilliant  students  rather  than  as 
athletic  stars,  leaders  in  activities,  or  individuals  most  popular  - 
(again  with  the  exception  of  boys  in  the  rural  school, 
and  now  with  the  aaoitionai  exception  of  girls  in  the  urban  school; 
see  Table  4-14).  In  all  American  schools,  taking  the  student  body  as 
a whole,  it  always  is  a minority  who  would  want  to  be  remembered  as 
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brilliant  students*  In  Danish  schools*  in  contrast*  it  is  a majority* 
There  are  few  other  meaningful  routes  to  prominence  for  Danish  students* 
but  this  is  itself  an  expression  of  the  lesser  need  of  Danish  students 
for  establishing  themselves.  In  America,  the  relatively  inferior  value 
of  scholarship  as  a way  of  establishing  oneself*  together  with  the 
greater  attractiveness  of  the  other  routes  available,  and  the  greater 
need  for  establishing  oneself  in  the  regard  of  others,  combine  to  make 
being  a good  student  comparatively  unimportant  among  American 
adolescents. 

There  is  a group  of  American  students,  however,  for  whom  good 
grades  are  the  route  to  establishing  themselves.  These  are  students 
who  do  well  scholastically.  For  this  group— the  top-rank  students  in 
general,  with  the  exception  of  those  few  who  will  be  outstanding  in  other 
ways  as  well— we  may  expect  that  grades  will  be  particularly  important. 

In  fact,  we  find  that,  while  in  American  schools  the  student  body  as  a 
whole  values  good  grades  less  than  the  student  body  as  a whole  in  the 
Danish  schools,  the  top-rank  students  in  the  American  schools  are  more 
likely  to  value  good  grades  highly  than  the  top-rank  students  in  the 
Danish  schools  (Table  5-1).  The  American  emphasis  on  establishing  one- 
self thus  functions  to  polarize  attitudes  toward  grades:  those  who 

are  not  top-rank  students  are  comparatively  more  likely  to  say  they  are 
not  important  than  their  Danish  counterparts,  and  those  who  are  top-rank 
students  are  comparatively  more  likely  to  say  they  are  important  than 
their  Danish  counterparts.  The  result  of  this  polarization  in  atti- 
tudes is  that  American  students  who  have  chosen  the  route  of  scholastic 
achievement  feel  different  from  others  in  the  school,  and,  in  fact, 
exaggerate  the  extent  to  which  they  are  different.  Taking  the  student 
body  as  a whole,  fewer  than  one  student  in  five,  in  any  of  the  American 
schools,  believes  that  good  grades  are  extremely  important  to  his 
fellows.  However,  among  top-rank  students,  even  fewer  believe  that 
grades  are  extremely  important  to  others.  In  the  American  high  school, 
taking  the  route  of  academic  achievement  means  accepting  that  one's 
motivations  (and  not  just  one's  talents)  are  different.  No  aspect  of 
this  phenomenon  appears  in  the  Danish  schools  (Table  5-1) • 

We  may  speculate  on  the  process  that  underlies  such  uniformity  in 
belief  among  American  students  that  other  students  do  not  value  grades. 
Certainly,  students  who  hold  this  view  are  correct  in  that  the  propor- 
tion who  do  value  grades  is  a distinct  minority.  Yet  the  near  unanimity 
with  which  American  students  make  this  appraisal  seems  unjustified 
by  the  reality;  since  a third  of  the  students  value  grades,  why  should 
almost  no  one  believe  that  grades  are  valued  by  others?  Not  only  is 
it  a minority  among  American  students  who  think  good  grades  important, 
but  even  this  minority  apparently  must  dissimulate  in  order  to  suggest 
to  their  fellows  that  they  are  as  unconcerned  as  everyone  else.  We 
speculate  that  admitting  a concern  for  grades  is  unfashionable,  and 
perhaps  even  unwise,  in  high  school  society,  especially  since  it  is  not 
simply  achievement  itself  which  is  important  to  the  adolescent,  but 
achievement  as  a way  of  winning  the  regard  of  others,  and  an  unattrac- 
tive ambitiousness  may  well  subvert  the  already  unclear  worth  of  grades 
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in  this  respect.  Such  dissimulation,  repeated  throughout  the  student 
body,  would  result  in  a pluralistic  ignorance  in  which  students  sys- 
tematically underestimate  the  proportion  of  their  fellows  who  are 
interested  in  grades. 

There  are  at  least  two  different  reasons  why  students  might  want 
good  grades:  to  establish  themselves  among  their  peers  in  high  school, 

and  to  obtain  the  post-high-school  rewards  available  to  the  successful 
student  (admission  to  a good  college  and  eventual  entrance  into  a de- 
sirable career) . Which  plays  the  more  important  role  perhaps  may  be 
suggested  by  the  finding  that  adolescents  who  aim  to  continue  their 
education  are  less  likely  than  those  who  are  identified  by  others  as 
best  students  to  say  that  grades  are  extremely  important.  Future  plans 
seem  less  reliable  as  a correlate  of  concern  for  grades  than  present 
reputation  (Table  5-1). 

Earlier  we  showed  that  in  the  United  States  both  parents  and 
adolescents  are  less  often  concerned  with  the  intrinsic  gratifications 
of  satisfying  work  than  they  are  with  the  extrinsic  rewards  of  achieve- 
ment. The  same  seems  true  of  American  adolescents  in  relation  to  acad- 
emic concerns,  considering  now  only  that  minority  for  whom  good  grades 
are  extremely  important.  Among  American  students  as  a whole,  it  is 
perhaps  not  surprising  that  most  report  that  study  is  not  satisfying 
in  itself.  What  may  be  surprising  is  that  the  same  report  is  made  by 
the  majority  of  top-rank  students.  In  the  United  States,  among  students 
for  whom  grades  are  extremely  important --who  accept  this  route  to  achieve- 
ment --studying  is  satisfying  only  for  a minority;  in  Denmark,  students 
who  value  grades  also  report,  by  and  large,  that  they  find  studying 
to  be  satisfying  (38%  vs.  58%).  In  the  United  State:?,  in  all  cate- 
gories of  adolescents  who  are  in  some  way  identified  with  scholastic 
achievement--those  who  feel  themselves  to  be  in  the  top  rank  of  students, 
those  who  are  believed  by  their  fellows  to  be  among  the  best  students,  those 
who  would  like  to  be  remembered  as  brilliant  students,  those  who  plan 
to  continue  their  education— getting  good  grades  is  much  more  frequently 
valued  than  is  studying.  In  Denmark,  the  percentage  of  students  who 
very  much  want  good  grades  is  only  a bit  larger  than  the  percentage  of 
students  who  say  studying  is  satisfying:  2 to  4%.  In  the  United  States, 

in  the  categories  of  grade -oriented  students,  the  percentage  difference 
between  those  who  think  grades  extremely  important  and  those  who  value 
studying  ranges  from  20  to  30%. 

IV.  The  Role  of  Peers: 

The  role  played  by  peers  for  American  adolescents  complements 
the  role  played  by  their  parents.  American  adolescents  rely  on  their 
parents  for  counsel;  they  look  to  their  friends  primarily  for  companion- 
ship. Compared  with  Danish  adolescents,  the  American  are  more  likely 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  their  friends  over  the  company  of  their  parents, 
more  likely  to  enjoy  dating,  and  more  likely  to  enjoy  going  out  with 
friends*  but  less  likely  to  rely  on  their  friends  for  assistance,  sup- 
port, or  counsel.  Only  a small  minority  of  American  adolescents  would 
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bring  problems  of  morals  and  values,  or  other  personal  problems  to 
their  friends,  a much  larger  proportion  of  Danish  adolescents  w>u.. 
this  American  adolescents,  more  than  Danish,  would  respect  the  °P*”  ?n 

of  tteir^ithers  over  that  of  their  best  friends,  The ^Ln’Sol esce*. 
would  be  taken  to  friends  by  a greater  proportion  °.f  A”®'J®a“ 
than  Danish  adolescents  is  that  of  what  clothing  to  buy,  a“d  «*®“  J 

the  majority  of  American  adolescents  woulo  ta^®n®h®  J ^oiescents 
mothers,  as  would  an  even  larger  proportion  of  Danish  adolescents 

(Tables  9*1,  9-2,  9"3»  9-5,  9-8). 

The  peer  orientation  of  the  American  adolescent  appears  in 
form  permitted  it  by  the  directiveness  of  the  American  tally*  » thos 
relatively  exceptional  American  families  which  seem  to  follow  the 
democratic  pattern  more  typical  of  Danish  families  (which  permit  ^eir 

adolescents  to  share  in  the  decision-making  Pro®eas  and  _ Dre_ 

slons  they  make  themselves),  adolescents  respond  by  more  often  pre 
ferring  the  company  of  their  parents  to  that  of  their  friends.  T ’ 
the  way  American  parents  pattern  their  relationships  with  their  adoles 
cent  children  to  some  extent  determines  the  way  the  adolescents  pattern 
their  relationships  with  each  other. 

V . The  Relative  Influence  of  Peers  and  Parents: 

As  we  have  already  noted,  American  parents  often  set  rules  regarding 
what  peers  are  acceptable  as  friends  or  dates,  and  American  adolescents 
suggest  that  they  abide  by  such  rules  when  they  are  set.  One  m y 
pect  that  American  adolescents  learn  to  choose  their  friends  parcly^ 
in  terms  of  the  sort  of  influence  the  friends  willexert ^adolescent 
would  then  be  likely  to  select  as  friends  those  other  adolescents  «h° 
represent  values  they  themselves  believe  in,  partly  because  theirparents 
subscribe  to  them  as  well.  These  two  processes-perental  superv: Ision 
of  friendships,  and  adolescent  selection  of  friendships  in  te trn  o 
values  shared  with  parents — should  each  result  in  friends  p 
support  parental  values. 

Our  findings  are  that  in  the  critical  area  of  educational  goals, 
adolescents  in  the  United  States  show  very  high  concordance  with  both 
their  mothers  and  their  best  friends.  We  would  account 
cordance  in  terms  of  the  importance  in  the  family,  8 y*n  ® 
of  the  decision  regarding  future  educational  plans.the  direct  an 
indirect  influence  of  the  American  parent,  particularly  the  Am.ric 
mother,  and  the  selection  processes  which  bring  together  aaJr^®"  . 
adolescents  who  are  in  similar  circumstances  and  have  ai““ar 
(In  Denmark,  there  is  also  concordance  with  both  parents  n P 
educational  plans;  there  too  friends  support  rather  than  oppose  fami 

lial  orientations.) 

In  relation  to  educational  goals,  in  both  the  and 

Denmark,  parental  influence  seems  the  more  important^ factor,  when 
contrasted  with  the  influence  of  the  best  friend.  There  is  some 
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evidence  that  the  closer  the  friend,  the  more  his  outlook  is  likely  to 
match  that  of  the  adolescent's  own,  but,  of  course,  this  might  come  about 
both  through  influence  and  through  selection.  The  possibility  remains 
that,  despite  the  effectiveness  of  the  American  family  in  communicating 
general  goals  to  its  young  members,  some  American  adolescents  may  rebel, 
but  our  data  make  clear  that  such  adolescents  constitute  only  a small 
minority  of  American  adolescents  as  a whole. 

Continuing  education  is  available  to  a larger  proportion  of  American 
than  Danish  adolescents,  and  it  may  be  that  its  value  is  greater  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Denmark.  This,  combined  with  the  greater  direc- 
tiveness of  American  parents  results  in  many  more  American  than  Danish 
parents  giving  strong  encouragement  to  their  adolescent  children  to 
continue  their  education.  Indeed,  in  the  United  States,  parents  almost 
universally  give  either  strong  or  moderate  encouragement  to  the  idea 
of  continuing  education.  Although  American  adolescents  talk  about  their 
educational  plans  with  many  others,  strong  encouragement  from  the  mother 
seems  nearly  always  enough  in  itself  to  determine  their  actual  plans. 
Among  adolescents  who  receive  strong  encouragement  from  their  mothers, 
about  nine  out  of  ten  in  middle-class  circumstances,  and  about  eight 
out  of  ten  in  lower-class  circumstances,  decide  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion (Tables  11-14,  11-15,  and  11-16). 

We  can  go  further  and  ask  about  the  individual  adolescents  who 
disagree  with  their  parents.  Are  they  especially  likely  to  have  peers 
who  support  them  in  their  rebellion?  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  they 
are  not;  quite  the  contrary.  Adolescents  whose  plans  do  not  correspond 
to  those  of  their  parents  are  less  likely  to  have  plans  which  correspond 
to  those  of  their  best  friends.  This  is  only  to  be  expected:  the  peer 

influences  are  compatible  with,  and  supportive  of,  the  parental  in- 
fluences. Those  adolescents  who  differ  from  the  one  are  apt  to  differ 
from  the  other. 

To  summarize,  in  the  critical  area  of  educational  planning — critical 
from  the  viewpoint  of  American  parents --strong  encouragement  by  the 
mother  is  responded  to  by  appropriate  planning  by  the  great  majority 
of  adolescents.  These  adolescents  then  form  friendships  with  other 
adolescents  who  have  made  the  same  plans.  The  attitudes  of  peers  and 
parents  are  here  mutually  supportive  and,  as  we  have  suggested  earlier, 
this  may  well  come  about  because  the  parents,  and  to  a lesser  extent 
the  adolescents  themselves,  see  to  it  that  this  is  so.  We  might  gen- 
eralize to  suppose  that  such  mutual  support  will  be  found  in  all  other 
areas  considered  critical  by  the  parents. 

Apart  from  the  issue  of  educational  goals,  our  findings  regarding 
concordance  between  adolescent  choices  of  role  in  school  and 
like  matters  and  those  of  both  friends  and  parents  suggest  little  con- 
cordance to  exist  with  either.  This  suggests  the  very  great  differ- 
ence, so  far  as  American  parents  are  concerned,  between  the  issue  of 
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educational  goals  and  the  issue  of,  for  example,  whether  it  is  better 
to  choose  the  specific  routes  to  prominence  of  athlete  or  scholar. 

American  parents  care  about  whether  their  children  are  going  to  be  able 
to  do  the  best  possible  in  terms  of  establishing  themselves,  they  are 
much  less  involved  in  the  particular  way  in  which  their  children  choose 
to  accomplish  this. 

Peers  are  important  in  the  United  States  in  that  they  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  fun  and  companionship;  in  that  peers  reinterpret  parental 
directives  in  terms  more  meaningful  to  adolescents;  in  that  peers  specify 
behaviors  and  outlooks  in  areas  left  to  them  by  parents:  and  in  that  peers 
offer  a sphere  in  which  the  adolescent  can  begin  his  career  of  winning 
the  regard  of  others.  Parental  influence  varies  according  to  the  issue 
involved.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  it  comes  to  future  life  goals, 
parental  influence  is  much  stronger  than  the  influence  of  peers.  In 
the  United  States,  peers  support  the  goals  held  to  be  important  by 
the  parents,  or,  perhaps  more  accurately,  each  express  the  values  and 
goals  of  the  society  they  share. 
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Appendix  A 

The  Measurement  of  Consensus 

The  measure  of  consensus  which  is  used  in  Chapter  4 is  the  same 
as  the  measure  which  Coleman  (1961)  used  in  The  Adolescent  Society. 
The  measure  indicates  the  amount  of  interdependence  in  sociometric 
choices . 

Coleman  (1964,  pp,  434-441)  presents  the  measure,  when  an 
individual  can  choose  himself,  as 


k-1 


k-1 

e r 

(k/N)  2 n/-H 

i-1  1 


where  k * number  of  individuals  eligible 
to  receive  choices, 

n^  * number  of  choices  individual  i 
receives,  and 

N m 2ni  • total  number  of  choices. 

When  each  person  makes  just  one  choice,  N * k and  the  formula  becomes 


N-l 


N 2 

l.ni -* 

i*l  A 


The  derivation  of  Coleman's  measure  of  consensus  under  the  null 
hypothesis  of  independent,  equally  likely  choices  is  as  follows. 

Let  n^  * the  number  of  choices  individual  i received.  Using  the 
binomial  distribution  the  expected  value  of  n^  is  N/k  and  the  variance 
N / k- 1\ , where  N ■ total  number  of  choices  and  k * number  of  individuals 
kV  k / 

eligible  to  receive  choices. 
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Define  XA  ■ , a random  variable  distributed  approximately 

normal  with  mean  0 and  variance  . Then  TXj2  » the  sum 

of  squares  of  these  variables,  is  distributed  according  to  It2  with  k-'i 
degrees  of  freedom  (k-1,  because  the  number  of  choices  is  fixed),  with 
expected  value  equal  to  k-1  and  variance  * 2 (k-1). 

Thus,  the  numerator  of  Coleman's  measure  is  a constant  and  the 
denominator  is  distributed  approximately  asX^j^*  One  would  like  to 

use  the  JC?  distribution  to  find  significance  levels  for  values  of  the 
measure. 

The  exact  distribution  of  the  denominator  of  Coleman's  measure  of 
consensus  was  calculated^  for  groups  of  sizes  1 to  50  under  the  null 
hypothesis  that  each  of  the  N people  in  a group  chooses  independently 
of  all  the  others  and  is  equally  likely  to  give  his  ono  choice  to  any 
member  of  the  group,  including  himself.  The  fo^m  of  the  measure  used 

in  these  calculations  was  M 0 

D ■ t (n.-l)2  - ? n 2 - where  the  expected 
i-1  1 i-1  i 

value  of  n.  is  1 and  the  variance  is  2ti. 


For  testing  the  null  hypothesis  of  no  consensus  against  the  alternative 
hypothesis  of  greater  than  random  consensus  the  chi-square  approximation 
for  the  exact  distribution  is  subject  to  moderate  actual  errors  (largest 
is  .0202)  and  percentage  errors  (largest  is  20,37*)  at  the  .01,  .05,  .10, 
and  .25  levels  of  significance  for  groups  of  15  or  larger.  For  testing 
the  null  hypothesis  of  no  consensus  against  the  alternative  hypothesis 
of  greater  than  random  dissensus  the  critical  region  would  be  in  the 
left  tail  of  the  distribution  and  the  level  of  significance  is  (l-*0« 

Under  this  hypothesis,  the  chi-square  approximation  is  subject  to  moderate 
actual  errors  (largest  is  .0158)  and  percentage  errors  (largest  is 
20.5%)  at  the  .25  level  of  significance  (°r  *.  .75)  for  groups  of  15  or 
larger  and  at  the  .10  level  for  groups  of  35  or  larger.  However,  in 
this  situation,  the  chi-square  approximation  is  subject  to  large  per- 
centage errors  (e.g.,  58.6%)  at  the  .05  or  .01  levels  of  significance 
even  for  groups  as  large  as  50. 

The  approximation  does  much  better  for  small  ck.  than  for  large  c*.  • 

The  situation  corresponding  to  small  c\  is  consensus  or  agreement  in 
the  group;  to  large  <X  is  dissensus  or  disagreement.  In  most  of  the 
situations  reported  in  Chapter  4 some  consensus  is  the  rule.  The  chi- 
square  approximation  to  the  exact  distribution  of  the X? distribution 


1 

This  work  is  described  in  detail  in  a paper  by  Zahn  and  Roberts  (1967). 
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is  adequate  in  these  situations  for  N£15.  Significance  levels  of  the 
measures  presented  in  Table  4-3  were  determined  by  comparing  the 
reciprocals  of  the  values  to  the^C^/df  distribution.  For  schools 
where  Nl50  significance  levels  were  also  ^ascertained  from  tables 
of  the  exact  probability  distribution  of  £ n^-N.  Two  values,  .69 
(N*49)  and  .63(N*29),  significant  at  the  .05  level  with  theX* 
approximation,  were  not  significant  at  that  level  with  the  exact 
probability  distribution.  There  was  no  change  in  the  significance 
level  of  the  other  values. 

Under  the  null  hypothesis  of  independent,  equally  likely  choices 
the  denominator  of  the  consensus  measure,  D »£n^-N,  is  approximated 
by  theX2  distribution.  Therefore,  the  distribution  of  the  reciprocal 
ofLthe  consensus  measure,  (Jn^-H)/(N-1),  would  be  approximated  by  the 
X2/df  distribution.  The  ratio  of  two  independent  X*/df  variables  is 
distributed  according  to  the  F distribution.  In  Tables  4-4,5,  the  F 
distribution  was  used  to  find  significance  levels  of  ratios  of  two 
reciprocals  of  the  consensus  measure. 
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Appendix  B 

The  Measurement  of  Concordance 


The  following  questions  were  raised  regarding  the  measurement  of 
concordance  between  two  groups  of  respondents  (e.g  • , mothers  and  children)* 

1)  Is  there  agreement  in  the  distribution  of  answers  given  by  the 
two  groups  of  respondents? 

2)  Is  there  agreement  within  a single  table  between  paired  obser- 
vations? That  is,  given  matched  mother-adolescent  pairs  and 
taking  the  marginal  distributions  into  account , is  the  agree- 
ment observed  within  families  greater  than  we  would  expect  by 
chance? 

Different  statistics  were  selected  to  answer  each  of  these  questions. 

1)  A simple  chi-square  calculation  will  test  for  agreement  between 
"k"  marginal  distributions  with  the  identical  "p"  categories  in 
each  distribution. 

2)  Several  statistics  could  be  used  to  measure  within- family  agree- 
ment: 

a)  percent  agreement  (absolute  agreement) 

b)  Z-value  measures  of  relative  agreement 

c)  Intva-class  correlation 

d)  product-moment  correlation 

e)  Kendall's  Tau-beta  coefficient 

f)  Coleman's  measure  of  concordance 

Kendall's  (1962)  Tau-beta  statistic  was  used  in  the  study.  The 
measure  is  given  by  the  formula 


2 (S  - D) 

Tau-beta  • > 

V (n2  - Sr.2)  <h2  - sc  V 

i 1 j i 

where  S * Number  of  pairs  of  observations  which  show  the  same  relation- 
ship between  rank  order  of  the  two  variables. 

and  D * Number  of  pairs  of  observations  which  show  a different  rela- 
tionship between  the  rank  order  of  the  two  variables. 

Tests  of  significance  are  based  on  the  standard  error  of  (S  - D),  accounting 
for  ties  (Kendall,  1962). 
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Appendix  G 

Significance  of  Difference  Between  Two  Percentagea 


In  this  report  we  are  often  testing  the  hypothesis  that  the 
percentage  of  individuals  possessing  a given  trait  (A)  is  the  sane 
for  two  populations.  Could  the  two  samples  have  been  drawn  from 
populations  in  which  the  proportion  of  individuals  possessing  trait 
(A)  is  the  same?  The  following  ratio,  which  can  be  evaluated  by  use 
of  a t distribution  may  be  used  in  answering  this  question: 

(ft-  12)  - 0 , , ^ 

,/  jg : "i  + °2  ~1 
"ln2 

Pj  “ the  proportion  of  Individuals  in  a sample  from 
one  population  possessing  A 

P » the  proportion  of  individuals  in  a sample  from 
2 a second  population  possessing  A 

p • an  estimate  of  the  proportion  in  the  combined 
populations;  possessing  A: 

_ niPi  + n2P2 

p - ni  + n2 

q - 1-p 

n^  * number  of  individuals  in  sample  from  one  population 
n^  * number  of  individuals  in  sample  from  second  population 

Davies  (1962)  has  compiled  tables  to  minimize  the  work  required  in 

evaluating  the  ratio.  Table  C-l,  which  follows,  is  derived  from  the 

more  complex  tables.  Table  C-l  is  entered  with  n. ,n  and—  When  the 

12  p 

n's  are  approximately  equal  the  formula  for  p simplifies  to  P^  + p^  . 


The  values  in  the  body  of  the  table  correspond  to  /p.  - P / . 

1 2 


2 


In  a certain  sense  the  values  appearing  in  the  extreme  columns 
of  Table  C-l  can  be  viewed  as  a "floor"  and  a "celling"  for  the 
various  sample  sizes.  If  the  "floor"  is  not  reached,  it  is  known 
without  further  computation,  that  the  difference  does  not  reach  the 
•05  level  of  significance.  If  the  "ceiling"  is  reached  or  surpassed, 
it  is  known  without  further  computation,  that  the  difference  reaches 
the  #05  level  of  significance. 

For  approximately  equal  N's  Table  C-l  can  be  summarized  as  follows 
for  p<.05. 


N 


Percentage  Difference 
"Floor"  "Ceiling" 


30 

40 

50 

75 

100 

150 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 


15.5 

13.3 

11.7 

9.6 

8.5 

6.9 

5.9 

4.9 

4.2 

3.7 
3.4 

3.2 
3.0 

2.9 

2.6 


25.9 

22.2 

19.8 

16.1 

14.1 

11.4 

9.8 

8.1 

6.9 

6.2 

5.7 

5.4 
5.0 

4.8 

4.4 


1000 


APPENDIX  TABLE  C-l 

Percentage  Differences  for  Significance 
at  .05  Level  by  Size  of  Samples  and  Proportions1 


nl 

P 

nl 

P 

nl 

P 

.10 

.30 

.50 

.10 

.30 

.50 

TST 

.10 

.30 

.50 

n2 

.90 

.70 

.50 

n2 

.90 

.70 

.50 

4m 

.90 

.70 

.50 

30 

46 

150 

30 

15.5 

23.7 

25.9 

. 46 

12.4 

19.0 

20.7 

150 

6.9 

10.5 

11.4 

36 

14.8 

22.6 

24.7 

56 

11.8 

18.1 

19.7 

242 

6.1 

9.4 

10.2 

40 

14.5 

22.1 

24.1 

70 

11.3 

17.2 

18.8 

469 

5.5 

8.4 

9.2 

46 

14.0 

21.4 

23.4 

82 

11.0 

16.7 

18.3 

1071 

5.1 

7.8 

8.6 

50 

13.8 

21.1 

23.0 

121 

10.3 

15.7 

17.1 

60 

13.3 

20.4 

22.2 

210 

9.6 

14.7 

16.1 

200 

• 

71 

13.0 

19,9 

21.7 

1314 

8.9 

13.6 

14.8 

200 

5.9 

9.0 

9.8 

90 

12.6 

19.2 

21.0 

263 

5.5 

8.4 

9.2 

115 

12.2 

18.6 

20.3 

50 

556 

4.9 

7.4 

8.1 

130 

12.1 

18.4 

20.1 

50 

11.9 

18.2 

19.8 

1000 

4.6 

7.0 

7.6 

140 

12.0 

18.3 

20.0 

59 

11.4 

17.5 

19.1 

162 

11.8 

18.1 

19.7 

71 

11.0 

16.7 

18.3 

250 

194 

11.7 

17.8 

19.5 

100 

10.3 

15.7 

17.1 

250 

5.3 

8.0 

8.8 

240 

11.5 

17.6 

19.2 

154 

9.6 

14.7 

16.1 

385 

4.8 

7.3 

8.0 

375 

11.3 

17.2 

18.8 

400 

8.9 

13.6 

14.8 

1000 

4.2 

6.4 

6.9 

600 

11.1 

17.0 

18.5 

1000 

8.6 

13.1 

14.3 

m 

1500 

11.0 

16.7 

18.3 

300 

70 

300 

4.9 

7.4 

8.1 

36 

70 

10.0 

15.3 

16.7 

484 

4.3 

6.6 

7.2 

36 

14.1 

21.5 

23.5 

82 

9.6 

14.7 

16.1 

1154 

3.8 

5.8 

6.4 

40 

13.8 

21.0 

22.9 

122 

8.9 

13.6 

14.8 

46 

13.3 

20.3 

22.1 

192 

8.3 

12.6 

13.8 

350 

56 

12.7 

19.4 

21.2 

452 

7.6 

11.6 

12.7 

350 

4.5 

6.8 

7.5 

70 

12.2 

18.6 

20.3 

1400 

7.2 

11.0 

12.1 

467 

4.2 

•\6-.4 

6.9 

85 

11.8 

18.1 

19.7 

1061 

3.6 

5.5 

6.0 

115 

11.4 

17.3 

18.9 

98 

161 

11.0 

16.7 

18.3 

98 

8.5 

12.9 

14.1 

400 

450 

10.3 

15.7 

17.1 

108 

8.3 

12.6 

13.8 

400 

4.2 

6.4 

6.9 

1385 

10.0 

15.3 

16.7 

159 

7.6 

11.6 

12.7 

588 

3.8 

5.8 

6.4 

303 

6.9 

10.5 

11.4 

1111 

3.4 

5.2 

5.7 

40 

1004 

6.2 

9.5 

10.4 

40 

13.3 

20.4 

22.2 

450 

50 

12.7 

19.3 

21.1 

126 

450 

4.0 

6,1 

6.7 

69 

11.8 

18.1 

19.7 

126 

7.5 

11.4 

12.5 

563 

3.7 

5.7 

6.2 

87 

11.4 

17.3 

18.9 

180 

6.9 

10.5 

11.4 

1023 

3.3 

5.1 

5.5 

111 

11.0 

16.7 

18.3 

349 

6.1 

9.4 

10.2 

200 

10.3 

15.7 

17.1 

1158 

5.5 

8.4 

9.2 

500 

667 

9.6 

14.7 

16.1 

500 

3.7 

5.7 

6.2 

1000 

9.6 

14.6 

15.9 

714 

3.4 

5.2 

5.7 

• 

1000 

3.2 

4.9 

5.4 
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Appendix  Table  C-l  (Cont'd) 


nl 

18 

*2 

600 

.10 

.90 

.30 

.70 

.50 

.50 

600 

^.4 

5.2 

5.4T 

750 

3.2 

4.9 

5.4 

1071 

3.0 

4.6 

5.0 

750 

750 

3.1 

4.8 

5.2 

1154 

2.8 

4.2 

4.6 

1000 

1000 

2.6 

4.0 

4.4 

For  approximately  equal  n's 
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See  Footnotes  of  Table  D-8-1 


APPENDIX  TABLE  D-9-1 


Correlations1  between  Number  of  Mentions  as  in  Leading  Crowd 
and  Family  Patterns,  by  Sex  and  Country 


UNITED  STATES 

DENMARK 

Family  Patterns 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

ADCLESC ENT-MOTHER  INTERACTIONS 

Mother  authority  pattern 

.02 

-.05 

.01 

-.06 

Mother  explains  decisions 

.10* * 

Cl 

0 
• 

1 

-.03 

.00 

Enjoys  tlings  with  mother 

-.02 

-.03 

-.06 

-.06 

Talk  problems  with  mother 

.04 

-.01 

-.01 

.00 

Be  like  mother 

.03 

.03 

-.02 

-.04 

Closeness  to  mother 

.02 

.01 

.11* 

-.05 

Depends  on  mother  for 
advice  and  guidance 

.04 

.04 

.06 

-.01 

ADOLESCENT-FATHER  INTERACTIONS 

Father  authority  pattern 

1 

o 

-.05 

.00 

.00 

Father  explains  decisions 

.09 

.06 

.01 

.01 

Enjoys  things  with  father 

.01 

.00 

-.02 

.01 

Talk  problems  with  father 

-.03 

.06 

-.06 

-.05 

Be  like  father 

-.03 

.08 

-.04 

-.02 

Closeness  to  father 

-.02 

.04 

.04 

-.04 

Depends  on  father  for 
advice  and  guidance 

-.02 

.02 

.02 

-.07 

Total  v 

(470) 

(501) 

(4501 

(Abl  > 

Pass  76  - DATA-TEXT 

Correlations  measured  by  Pearson  r.  All  family  interaction  patterns  were 
recoded  so  that  scales  ran  from  "1"  for  least  positive  to  "S'*  for  most 
positive. 


IH3 


*p  <.05 


APPENDIX  TABLE  D-9-2 


Correlations*1  between  Number  of  Mentions  as  Most  Popular 
with  Opposite  Sex  and  Family  Patterns , by  Sex  and  Country 


Family  Patterns 

UNITED  STATES 
Boys  Girls 

DENMARK 
Boys  Girls 

ADOLESCENT-MOTHER  INTERACTIONS 

Mother  authority  pattern 

.01 

-.06 

.00 

-.06 

Mother  explains  decisions 

.07 

-.04 

.01 

-.02 

Enjoy 8 things  with  mother 

1 

• 

o 

M 

-.05 

.00 

-.10* 

Talk  problems  with  mother 

.02 

.02 

-.01 

-.02 

Be  like  mother 

-.08 

-.03 

.00 

-.12** 

Closeness  to  mother 

.00 

-.01 

.08 

-.10* 

Depends  on  mother  for 
advice  and  guidance 

.01 

i 

• 

o 

.01 

-.10* 

ADOLESCENT-FATHER  INTERACTIONS 

r 

Father  authority  pattern 

-.07 

-.04 

.00 

.07 

Father  explains  decisons 

.07 

.07 

.05 

-.05 

Enjoys  things  with  father 

-.11* 

.04 

.02 

.02 

Talk  problems  with  father 

-.05 

.11* 

-.02 

-.09* 

Be  like  father 

-.07 

.11* 

-.06 

-.10* 

Closeness  to  father 

-.06 

.06 

.04 

1 

• 

O 

Ui 

Depends  on  father  for 
advice  and  guidance 

-.06 

.01 

-.06 

-.07 

Total  N 

(470)  . 

(501) 

(450) 

(491) 

Pass  77  - DATA-TEXT 

^Correlations  measured  by  Pearson  r.  All  family  Interaction  patterns  were 
recoded  so  that  scales  ran  from  "1"  for  least  positive  to  "5"  for  most 
positive. 

*7\ 05;  **p^.0i 


APPENDIX  TABLE  D-9-3 


Correlations*  between  Number  of  Mentions  as  Best  Student 
and  Family  Patterns,  by  Sex  and  Country 


UNITED  STATES 

DENMARK 

Family  Patterns 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

ADOLESCENT-MOTHER  INTERACTIONS 

Mother  authority  pattern 

.00 

.06 

.03 

-.05 

Mother  explains  decisions 

.09 

.01 

.04 

•01 

Enjoys  things  with  mother 

.00 

.05 

.02 

-.09 

Talk  problems  with  mother 

.01 

.01 

.05 

-.04 

Be  like  mother 

-.04 

.00 

.02 

-.06 

Closeness  to  mother 

-.08 

•01 

.17** 

-.05 

Depends  on  mother  for 
advice  and  guidance 

.01 

.06 

.11* 

-.03 

ADOLESCENT-FATHER  INTERACTIONS 

Father  authority  pattern 

-.07 

.09* 

.02 

-.03 

Father  explains  decisions 

.05 

.05 

.03 

.00 

Enjoys  things  with  father 

-.11* 

.06 

.07 

-.03 

Talk  problems  with  father 

-.07 

.11* 

.07 

-.05 

Be  like  father 

-.06 

.08 

.01 

- .06 

Closeness  to  father 

-.11* 

.06 

.12* 

-.01 

Depends  on  father  for 
advice  and  guidance 

-.01 

.07 

.11* 

.01 

Total  N 

(470) 

(503) 

(450) 

(491) 

Pass  100  - DATA-TEXT 

*■ 

^Correlations  measured  by  Pearson  r.  All  family  interaction  patterns  were 
recoded  so  that  scales  ran  from  "1"  for  least  positive  to  "5"  for  most 
positive. 

*p  <;  .05;**^ <^.01 


APPENDIX  TABLE  D-9-4 


Correlations1  between  Number  of  Mentions  as  Best  Athlete 
(Best  Dressed)  and  Family  Patterns,  by  Sex  and  Country 


UNITED  STATES 

DENMARK 

Family  Patterns 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

ADOLESCENT-MOTHER  INTERACTIONS 

V 

Mother  authority  pattern 

.01 

-.04 

-.03 

.00 

Mother  explains  decisions 

.09* 

.02 

-.02 

.05 

Enjoys  things  with  mother 

.02 

-.01 

-.09 

.03 

Talk  problems  with  mother 

.10* 

.04 

.00 

.01 

Be  like  mother 

.04 

.08 

.02 

.00 

Closeness  to  mother 

.08 

.07 

e 09 

.01 

Depends  on  mother  for 
advice  and  guidance 

.01 

.01 

.04 

-.01 

ADOLESCENT-FATHER  INTERACTIONS 

Father  authority  pattern 

.06 

0 
• 

1 

-.03 

-.01 

Father  explains  decisions 

.02 

.01 

.00 

.05 

Enjoys  things  with  father 

-.05 

.06 

-.05 

.08 

Talk  problems  with  father 

-.06 

.07 

.00 

.00 

Be  like  father 

-.05 

.06 

-.02 

.01 

Closeness  to  father 

1 

• 

© 

.08 

.07 

.00 

Depends  on  father  for 
advice  and  guidance 

-.05 

-.03 

.00 

-.06 

Total  N 

(470) 

(501) 

(450) 

(491) 

Pa^o  lOU  - DATA-TEXT 

Correlations  measured  by  Pearson  r • All  family  interaction  patterns  were 
recoded  so  that  scales  ran  from  "1"  for  least  positive  to  M5M  for  most 
positive. 

*p< 05;  **p<.01 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  D-9-5 

Correlations*  between  Number  of  Mentions  as 
Best  Friend  and  Family  Patterns,  by  Sex  and  Country 


Family  Patterns 

- - - - f 

UNITED  STATES 
Boys  Girls 

DENMARK 
Boys  Girl 

AD  OLE  S C EOT -1. 'OTHER  INTERACTIONS 

Mother  authority  pattern 

-.08 

o 

• 

9 

-;c4 

- .07 

Mother  explains  decisions 

-.05 

.08 

.02 

.07 

Enjoys  things  with  mother 

- *04 

.00 

.01 

-.01 

Talk  problems  with  mother 

.01 

.05 

.12* 

.01 

Be  like  mother 

.02 

-.02 

.10* 

.10* 

Closeness  to  mother 

.03 

.04 

.14** 

.03 

Depends  on  mother  for 
advice  and  guidance 

-.02 

.04 

.li* 

.11* 

ADOLESCENT-FATHER  INTERACTIONS 

Father  authority  pattern 

-.11* 

-.01 

i 

• 

O 

.02 

Father  explains  decisions 

-.01 

-.02 

.08 

.08 

Enjoys  things  with  father 

-.04 

-.07 

.02 

.11* 

Talk  problems  with  father 

.03 

-.01 

.13** 

.02 

Be  like  father 

-.06 

-.01 

.01 

.12* 

Closeness  to  father 

-.02 

-.04 

.09 

.08 

Depends  on  father  for 

-.02 

-.07 

.04 

.07 

advice  and  guidance 

Total  N 

(470) 

(SOI) 

(450) 

(491) 

Pass  73  - BATA-TEXT 

^Correlations  measured  by  Pearson  r.  All  family  interaction  patterns  were 
recoded  so  that  scales  ran  from  "1M  for  least  positive  to  M5"  foi  most 
positive. 

*p<.05;  **p<.01 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  D-9-6 

Correlations1  between  Number  of  Friends  Named 
and  Family  Patterns,  by  Sex  and  Country 


UNITED  STATES 

DENMARK 

Family  Pattr  is 

1 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

ADOLESCENT-MOTHER  INTERACTIONS 

Mother  authority  pattern 

-.09* 

.05 

-.02 

-.02 

Mother  explains  decisions 

..02 

.09* 

-.01 

-.05 

Enjoys  things  with  mother 

.00 

.03 

.10* 

.00 

Talk  problems  with  mother 

.04 

.03 

.03 

.05 

Be  like  mother 

.02 

.05 

.05 

.08 

Closeness  to  mother 

.11* 

.04 

.10* 

.03 

Depends  on  mother  for 
advice  and  guidance 

•08 

.05 

.02 

.13** 

ADOLESCENT-FATHER  INTERACTIONS 

Father  authority  pattern 

.05 

M 

O 

• 

9 

.06 

-.01 

Father  explains  decisions 

.01 

-.06 

.12* 

.03 

Enjoys  things  with  father 

.08 

-.02 

.13** 

.01 

Talk  problems  with  father 

.04 

-.05 

.16** 

.04 

Be  like  father 

.04 

-.04 

.13** 

.07 

Closeness  to  father 

.05 

.00 

.18** 

.02 

Depends  on  father  for 

.04 

.03 

.08 

.05 

advice  and  guidance 

Total  N 

(470) 

(501) 

•450) 

(491) 

Pass  74  DATA-TEXT 

^Correlations  measured  by  Pearson  r. 
recoded  so  that  scales  ran  from  "1" 
positive. 


All  family  interaction  patterns  were 
for  least  positive  to  "5"  for  most 
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APPENDIX  TABLE  D-9-7 

Correlations"  between  Peer  Orientation  and 
Sociometric  Behavior,  by  Sex  and  Country 


Number  of  Mentions  as: 

UNITED  STATES 
Boys  Girls 

DENMARK 
Bovs  Girls 

Leading  crowd  member 

. 13**2 

.07 

.01 

.08 

Popular  with  opposite  sex 

.13** 

.00 

.05 

• 

o 

00 

Best  student 

.09 

-.06 

-.04 

.05 

Best  athlete  (Best  dressed) 

.08 

-.03 

.07 

• 

o 

o 

Best  friend 

.12* 

.01 

-.05 

.01 

Number  of  friends  named 

-.05 

1 

• 

o 

I-* 

-.14** 

• 

o 

o 

Contact  with  best  school 
friend 

-.05 

.11* 

.00 

.03 

Total  N 

(470) 

(501) 

(450) 

(491) 

Pass  126/01-16;  Pass  130/17-18  - DATA-TEXT 

^Correlations  measured  by  Pearson  r 
2 

This  relationship  is  curvilinear 

*p<.05;  **p<.01 


APPENDIX  TABLE  D-10-1 

* 

Concordance  on  Values  Between  Mother  and  Adolescents  for  Pairs  In 
Mother** Adolescent  Dyads  and  Mother-Adolescent  Triads 
In  the  United  States  and  Denmark 


Concordance  Between  Adolescent  and  Mother 
UNITED  STATES  DENMARK 


in 

in 

in 

in 

Dvads 

Triads 

Dvads 

Triads 

A. 

FAMILY 

1. 

Doing  things  with  the  family* 
Helping  at  home1  1 

.077 

.083 

.062 

.071 

2. 

*;03flh 

.045 

.123 

.111 

3. 

Respecting  one's  parents1 

.047 

.071 

.064 

.074 

4. 

Living  up  to  one' 8 religious 
ideals1  2 

.161 

.157 

.213 

.215 

5. 

Pleasing  one's  parents^ 

.090 

.088 

.113 

.100 

B. 

PEER  GROUP 

6. 

Being  a leader  in  activities* 

.125 

.133 

.137 

.140 

7. 

Participating  in  sporte1 
Going  out  on  dates1  . 

Being  popular  in  school1 
Earning  money1  _ 

.160 

.168 

.209 

.214 

8. 

.058 

.060 

.039 

.036 

9. 

.075 

.070 

.083 

.092 

10. 

.079 

.088 

.096 

.076 

11. 

Being  accepted  by  other  students^ 
Being  well  liked1  . 

.034 

.032 

.067 

.061 

17. 

.016 

.002 

.139 

.141 

13. 

Having  a good  reputation 

.042 

.026 

.081 

.080 

C. 

INTELLECTUAL  ORIENTATION 

14. 

Prefer  "Brilliant  Student"  image^ 

.111 

.113 

.135 

.122 

15. 

Learning  much  in  school1 

.086 

.089 

.073 

.067 

16. 

Working  hard  on  studies1 

.020 

.031 

.085 

.099 

17. 

Doing  serious  reading1  . 

.069 

.068 

.125 

.138 

18. 

Planning  for  the  future1 

.041 

.044 

.064 

.062 

19. 

Liking  classical  music1 

.200 

.205 

.184 

.169 

D. 

FUTURE  OCCUPATIONAL  ROLE6 

• 

o 

CM 

Best  way  to  get  ahead 

.053 

.064 

.131* 

.118 

Preferences  in  a Future  Occupation1 

21. 

High  income 

.109 

.114 

.075 

.081 

22. 

No  danger  of  being  fired 

.052 

.054 

.030 

.039 

23. 

Lots  of  free  time 

.007 

.007 

.066 

.054 

24. 

Chances  for  advancement 

-.001 

-.005 

.102 

.111 

25. 

A feeling  of  accomplishment 

.124 

.117 

.108 

.106 

D-10 


APPENDIX  TABLE  D-10-1 
(Continued) 


E.  THE  GOALS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION® 

26.  Knowledge  of  community  problems 

27.  Knowledge  of  science  or  the  arts 

28.  Developing  one's  morals  and  values 

29.  Learning  to  get  along  with  people 

30.  Social  and  athletic  activities 

31.  Preparation  for  a happy  marriage 

32.  Learning  skills  to  earn  a high 
Income 

33.  Providing  vocational  training 
Average  for  all  questions 

Total  N 

Passes  ©-94 V- 200-201 , 229/08,09 
Based  on  Student  questions  259-270  and  Parent  questions  112-123. 

2 

Based  on  Student  questions  173-176  and  Parent  questions  28-31 e 

3 

Based  on  Student  question  110  and  Parent  question  15a 

4 

Based  on  Student  question  54  and  Parent  question  16 a 

5 

Based  on  Student  question  416  and  Parent  question  225a 
^Rafted  on  Student-  queftMon  178  and  Parent  question.  169a 

^ Values  21-25  based  on  Student  questions  226-230  and  Parent  questions  143-147. 

0 

Based  on  Student  questions  217-224  and  Parent  questions  160-167. 

9 

All  questions  are  based  on  the  sample  of  adolescent-mother  pairs  from  Intact 
families.  Since  there  are  variations  In  the  number  of  respondents  who  did  not 
answer  a particular  question*  the  "Total  N"  given  for  each  group  Is  that  from 
the  smallest  N for  any  question. 

10 

All  questions  based  on  the  sample  of  adolescent-mother  pairs  from  Intact 
families  In  the  mother-adolescent-be^t-school-frlend  tryads. 

Measured  by  tau-beta. 


Concordance  Between  Adolescent  and  Mother 

UNITED  STATES 

DENMARK 

In 

In 

In 

In 

Dvads 

Tri ads 

Dvads 

Triads 

.030 

.020 

.073 

.082 

.134 

.128 

.230 

.220 

.071 

.083 

.026 

.015 

.112 

.107 

.090 

.072 

.144 

• 145 

.144 

.145 

.068 

.066 

.056 

.067 

.108 

.104 

.095 

.080 

.052 

.065 

.049 

.064 

.079 

.081 

.101 

.100 

(804)9 

(762)10 

(791)9 

(738)10 

D-ll 


APPENDIX  TABLE  D-10-2 


Number  of  Cases  for  Each  of  the  Value  Items  In  Table  10»4 

(from  Triads) 


Value  Item 


1.  Doing  things  with  the  family 

2.  Helping  at  home 

3»  Respecting  one's  parents 
A.  Living  up  to  one's  religious 
ideals 

5.  Pleasing  one's  parents 

6.  Being  a leader  In  activities 

7.  Participating  in  sports 

8.  Going  out  on  dates 

9.  Being  popular  in  school 

10.  Earning  money 

11.  Being  accepted  by  other  students 

12.  Being  well  liked 

13.  Having  a good  reputation 

14.  Prefer  "Brilliant  Student"  image 

15.  Learning  much  in  school 

16.  Working  hard  on  studies 

17.  Doing  serious  reading 

18.  Planning  for  the  future 

19.  Liking  classical  music 

20.  Best  way  to  get  ahead 
21 • High  Income 

22.  No  danger  of  being  fired 

23.  Lots  of  free  time 

34,  Chances  fur  advancement 

25.  A feeling  of  accomplishment 

26.  Knowledge  of  community  problems 

27.  Knowledge  of  science  or  the  arts 

28.  Developing  one's  morals  and  values 
29c  Learning  to  get  along  with  people 

30.  Social  and  athletic  activities 

31.  Preparation  for  a happy  marriage 

32.  Learning  skills  to  earn  a high 
Income 

33.  Providing  vocational  training 


UNITED  STATES 

DENMARK 

Student- 

Student- 

Student- 

Student- 

Mother 

Best-Friend 

Mother 

Best-Friend 

Pairs 

Pairs 

Pairs 

Pairs 

970 

927 

879 

890 

968 

921 

879 

890 

970 

92A 

880 

890 

961 

887 

858 

871 

962 

887 

859 

871 

971 

928 

876 

888 

963 

921 

878 

885 

970 

925 

878 

890 

96A 

923 

877 

883 

969 

92A 

878 

889 

963 

890 

859 

871 

1059 

1056 

876 

875 

973 

928 

880 

890 

1030 

10A3 

7A5 

869 

963 

890 

859 

871 

958 

921 

876 

888 

96A 

921 

879 

890 

967 

923 

879 

890 

762 

6AA 

738 

671 

969 

9A8 

835 

862 

96A 

925 

867 

870 

96A 

925 

867 

870 

96A 

925 

86A 

870 

963 

92A 

866 

867 

96A 

925 

869 

870 

1000 

986 

85A 

891 

1003 

985 

85A 

890 

1000 

983 

855 

891 

1007 

991 

85A 

889 

1000 

982 

85A 

890 

1003 

983 

856 

891 

998 

98A 

852 

889 

100A 

987 

856 

891 

Passes  200-201/  01A-33A  for  U.S.  Student-Mother  concordance. 

Passes  195-196/  01B-33B  for  U.S.  Student-Best  Friend  concordance. 

Even  though  these  pairs  are  from  the  triads  sample , the  N's  are  unequal  because 
of  different  no  response  rates. 
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APPENDIX  E 
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STUDY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATIONAL  CLIMATES 

conducted  by 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Name. 


School. 


(Last) 


Boys1  Attitude  Questionnaire 


(First) 


Age 


Grade. 


This  Questionnaire  is  part  of  a study  being  carried  out  in  selected  high  schools,  to  learn  about 

™ interests  and  attitudes  of  high  school  students  in  various.^^ 

think  vou  will  find  the  questions  interesting  to  answer.  Try  to  go  through  the  questionnaire 

quicfciy.  without  spending  too  much  time  on  any  single  question.  Answer  the  questions  in  order. 

without  skipping. 

Feel  free  to  answer  exactly  the  way  you  feel,  for  no  one  in .this school . trtU ever Mefteumg- 

When  finished,  hand  the  questionnaire  to  Am J-fsearch  them  d ^ 

University  for  statistical  tabulation.  PLEASE  DO  NOT  OMIT  ANY  ITE — . 

Remember:  This  is  an  attitude  questionnaire,  and  not a test. “ 1 X-7)Thy 
answers  Most  of  the  questions  can  be  answered  by  a check  on  the  line  (like  thls*  or  y 

T*™  ahnr+  ilnGS  dike  this*  3 ).  Specific  instructions  are  given  where  needed.  Disregard 

fS^™^l<nur^Ss^^ra  ^e^^tcrf  ttieboxe^  faey  are  only  to  aid  in  tabulating  your  answers  in  the 

tofproblem.raise  yo^r  hand,  and  the  research  worker  who  has  given  you 
the  questionnaire  will  come  to  your  desk  and  answer  your  questions. 

(You  may  start  immediately) 


10.  What  program  are  you  taking 
in  school?  (Check  one.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


not  yet  decided 
vocational 

commercial  or  business 
general 

college  preparatory 
’ other  (What? _J 


11.  How  much  time,  on  the  average,  do  you 
spend  doing  homework  outside  school? 
(Check  one.) 

1  none  or  almost  none 

2  about  1/2  hour  a day 

3  about  1 hour  a day 

4  about  1 1/2  hours  a day 

5  about  2 hours  a day 

6 3 or  more  hours  a day 
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Since  you  have  been  in  high  school, 
which  of  the  following  sports,  if  any, 
have  you  gone  out  for?  (Check  as 
many  as  apply.) 


In  school 

Outside 
of  school 

none 

1 

2 

basketball 

1 

2 

football 

1 

2 

track  and 
cross  country 

1 

2 

winter  sports 

1 

O 

baseball 

1 

2 

swimming 

1 

2 

lacrosse 

1 

2 

tennis  and 
badminton 

1 

2 

soccer 

1 

2 

others  (What? 

) 

1 

2 

How  good,  on  the  average,  are  your 
high  school  grades?  (Check  one.) 

1  in  the  top  quarter  of  my  class 

2  in  the  second  quarter  of  my  class 

3  in  the  third  quarter 

4  in  the  lowest  quarter 

Do  your  parents  get  after  you  to  do 
well  In  your  school  work? 

(Check  one  for  each  parent.) 

Father  Mother 

1  1 yes,  puts  on  a lot  of 

pressure 

2  2 gets  after  me  quite  a 

bit 

3  3 urges  me,  but  not 

strongly 

4  4 lets  me  decide  what  to 

do  about  school  work 

5  5 doesn't  care  what  I do 

about  school  work 

6  6 parent  is  not  living,  or 

is  not  in  contact  with  me 


26.  Do  you  do  much  serious  reading  other 
than  what  you  do  for  your  courses  ? 
(Check  one.) 

1  a great  deal 

2  much 

3  some 

4  little  or  none 

27.  How  often  do  you  go  to  the  movies? 
(Check  one.) 

1  never,  or  almost  never 

2  about  once  a month  or  less 

3  about  once  every  two  or  three 

weeks 

4  about  once  a week 

5  about  twice  a week 

6  more  than  twice  a week 

28.  With  whom  do  you  go  most  often? 
(Check  one.) 

1  by  myself 

2  with  a date 

3  with  other  boys 

4  with  a group  of  boys  and  girls 

5  with  members  of  my  family 

29.  About  how  much  time,  on  the  average, 
do  you  watch  T.V.  during  the  school 
week?  (Check  oriel) 

1  none  or  almost  none 

2  about  1/2  hour  a day 

3 __  about  1 hour  a day 

4  about  1 1/2  hours  a day 

5  about  2 hours  a day 

6  3 or  more  hours  a day 

30.  Do  you  have  a car  of  your  own? 
(Check  cne.) 

1  yes 

2 no 
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i; 


f 1 
'i  i 


31-  How  much  do  you  like  doing  each  of  the  following  things:  (Check  one  for  each.) 

40. 

Very  much  A little  Not  at  all 


31.  Enjoying  art  or  classical  music 

32.  Studying 

33.  Listening  to  the  radio  or  to 
popular  records 

34.  Reading  (other  than  schoolwork) 

35.  Watching  T.V. 

36.  Dancing 

37.  Engaging  in  some  sports 

38.  Dating 

39.  Going  out  with  friends 

40.  Talking  about  politics 

Do  you  date?  (Check  one.) 


41. 


1 8 

42- 

n 

44. 

li 

42. 

II  . 

u 

43. 

44. 

1} 

iJ 

47a. 

1  no 

2  yes,  about  once  a month 

3  yes,  about  once  every  two  weeks 

4  yes,  about  once  a week 

5  yes,  about  twice  a week 

6  yes,  about  three  or  four 

times  a week 

7  yes,  more  than  four  times 

a week . 

Do  your  three  best  boy  friends 
attend  this  school?  (Check  one 
alternative  for  each  friend.) 

Yes  No 


1. 

1. 

1. 

1, 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1 

1 

1 

• 

45- 

46. 


2 . 
2 , 

2 . 
2 . 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


47. 


If  your  very  best  friend  does  not 
attend  this  school,  what  does  he  do? 
(Check  only  one.) 

is  a student  in  another  school 

What  program  is  he  taking? 


has  a full  time  job 
What  kind  of  job  does  he  do? 


If  your  very  best  friend  does  not  attend 
this  school,  how  often  do  you  see  each 
other  in  the  course  of  a month? 

times 


wnat  Doys  nere  m gcnooi  ao  yuu  gu  — r V L 7 , ~ ^ 

closest  friendhere  in  school  on  the  first  line,  the  name  of  your  closest  ^ndonttie 
second  line  and  the  name  of  your  third  closest  friend  on  the  third  line.  (Write  both  first 
and  last  names.)  Indicate  also  the  number  of  years  you  have  known  them. 


Names  of  boys 


Number  of  years  you  have 
known  each  boy 


School  friend  # 1 
School  friend  # 2 
School  friend  # 3 


years 

years 

years 
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48-  Indicate  how  dften  you  see  each  of  these  boys  outside  of  school.  (Check  one  alternative 
50.  for  each  boy.) 


Several 

times  a Once  Once 

week  a week  a month  Never 


48.  School  friend  #1  1 

49.  School  friend  #2  1 

50.  School  friend  #3  1 

50a.  Of  all  the  boys  in  your  grade 
which  boy  . . . (Give  both  first 
and  last  names.) 

is  the  best  athlete?  

is  the  best  student?  

do  girls  go  for  most? 

would  you  most  like 
to  be  friends  with?  ■ 

50b.  Thinking  of  all  the  boys  in  this 

school,  who  wouET  you  mopt  want  to  be 
like?  (Give  both  first  and  last  names.) 


2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

54a.  If  a boy  came  here  to  school  and 

wanted  to  get  in  with  the  leading  crowd, 
what  boys  should  he  get  to  be  friends 
with?  (Give  both  first  and  last  names.) 


51.  Of  the  boys  you  go  around  with  most 
often,  are  most  of  them  . . . 

(Check  one.) 

1  in  this  school? 

2  in  another  school? 

3  graduated,  and  not  in  college? 

4  graduated,  and  in  college? 

5  dropped  out  of  school? 

(52.) 

53.  Suppose  you  had  a chance  to  date 
a girl  whom  you  don't  know  much 
about.  Which  one  of  the  following 
three  would  you  prefer  to  date  ? 
(Check  only  one.) 

1  cheerleader 

2  best  student 

3  best  looking 

54.  If  you  could  be  remembered  here  at 
school  for  one  of  the  three  things 
below,  which  one  would  you  want  it 
to  be?  (Check  one.) 

1  . brilliant  student 

2  athletic  star 

3 most  popular 


55-  What  does  it  take  to  get  to  be  important 

61.  and  looked  up  to  by  the  other  boys  here 
at  school?  Rank  the  three  most  important 
items  from  1 through  3:  1 for  the  highest 
in  importance  to  you,  2 for  the  second 
highest  and  3 for  the  third  highest. 

coming  from  the  right  family 

leader  in  activities 

having  a nice  car 

high  grades,  honor  roll 

being  an  athletic  star 

knowing  a great  deal  about 

intellectual  matters 
___  someone  in  whom  one  can  confide 
inner  thoughts  and  feelings 

62 . How  would  your  close  friends  here  at 
school  react  if  you  decided  to  attend 
college?  (Check  one.) 

1  they  would  encourage  me 

2  they  would  discourage  me 

3 they  wouldn't  care 


I 


3 

ERIC 


MM 


ui mm 


mim 


In  some  schools,  there  seems  to  be 
one  group  that  more  or  less  runs 
things  among  the  students.  What 
about  at  this  school?  Is  there  one 
group  that  seems  to  be  always  in 
the  middle  of  things,  or  are  there 
several  groups  like  that? 

(Check  one.) 

1  one  group 

2  two  groups 

3  three  groups 

4  more  than  three  groups 

5  no  group 

hi  general,  what  do  your  parents 
think  of  your  friends  here  in  school? 
(Check  one.) 

1  approve  of  them  very  much 

2  approve  for  the  most  part 

3  disapprove  slightly 

4  disapprove  very  much 

5  they  do  not  know  my  friends 

If  your  parents  were  to  object 
strongly  to  some  of  the  friends 
you  had,  would  you  . . .? 

(Check  one.) 

1  stop  going  with  them 

2  see  them  less 

3  see  them  secretly 

4  keep  going  with  them  openly 

Of  the  people  your  own  age  with 
whom  you  spend  most  of  your  free 
time,  how  many  plan  to  go  to 
college  ££  are  already  going  to 
college?  (Check  one.) 

1  none 

2  few 

3  some 

4  most 

5  all 


67-  Among  the  group  you  go  around  with  in 
77.  school,  which  of  the  things  below  are 
important  to  do  in  order  to  be  popular  ? 
(Check  as  many  as  apply.) 

67 . a be  a good  dancer 

68.  b have  smart  clothes 

69.  c have  a good  reputation 

70.  d get  good  grades 

71.  e stir  up  a little  excitement 

72 . f have  money 

73.  g be  a leader  in  extracurricular 

activities 

74.  h know  what’s  going  on  in  the  world 

of  popular  singers,  T.V.,*and 
movie  stars 

75.  i be  athletic,  interested  in  sports 

76.  j be  a good  friend 

77 . k have  a pleasant  personality 

78.  Which  one  of  the  above  is  most  important 
in  order  to  be  popular?  (Circle  the  letter 
corresponding  to  the  item.) 


abcdefghijk 


79 

80 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

110.  How  important  is  it  to  you  to  be  well 

liked  by  other  students  here  in  school? 
(Check  one.) 

1 very  important 

2  somewhat  important 

3  not  important 

110a.  What  does  it  take  to  get  in  with  the 
leading  crowd  in  this  school? 


111.  Would  you  say  you  are  part  of  the  leading 
crowd  in  this  school? 

1  yes 

no 

If  no:  would  you  like  to  be  part  of  the 
leading  crowd?  - 

2  yes  ■ - . 

3  no  _ 

4 don’t  care 
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112-  In  which  of  the  following  clubs  or 

122.  activities  are  you  presently  a 
member  or  participant  here  at 
school?  (Check  as  many  as  apply.) 

112 . school  newspaper , magazine , 

or  annual 

113.  orchestra,  band,  or  glee  club 

114.  National  Honor  Society 

115.  subject  matter  club  (math  club, 

music  club,  Latin  club,  etc.) 

116.  hobby  clubs  (stamp,  photography, 

radio,  chess,  crafts,  etc.) 

117 . debating  or  dramatics 

118.  inter-school  athletics 

119.  service  clubs  (Beta  Club, 

Key  Club,  Hi-Y,  etc.) 

120.  political  clubs  (Young  Demo- 

crats or  Young  Republicans) 

121.  social  clubs,  fraternities,  or 

sororities 

122.  others  (What? ) 

123.  In  how  many  of  the  above  organi- 
zations or  activities  are  you  an 
officer?  (Circle  the  number.) 

0123456789 

124.  How  many  of  your  teachers  take  a 
personal  interest  in  you?  (Check  one.) 

1  all  of  them 

2  most  of  them 

3  about  half  of  them 

4  few  of  them 

5  one  of  them 

6  none  of  them 

124a.  Of  all  the  teachers  in  this  school, 
which  one  do  you  like  best? 

(Give  full  name.) 


k 125-  Which  of  the  items  below  come 

131.  closest  to  fitting  most  of  the 
teachers  in  this  school? 

(Check  as  many  as  apply.) 

125.  friendly 

?"  126.  too  strict 

127.  too  easy  with  school  work 

128.  understand  problems  of  teenagers 

[;;■  129.  not  interested  in  teenagers 

130.  bored  with  their  job 

131.  willing  to  help  out  in  activities 


132.  How  often  do  your  parents  attend  P.T.A. 
meetings?  (Check  one.) 

1  regularly 

2  seldom 

3  never 

133.  Are  you  planning  to  finish  high  school? 
(Check  one.) 

1  yes 

2  no 

3  undecided 

134.  Are  you  planning  to  go  to  college? 
(Check  one.) 

1  no,  never 

2  yes,  but  not  right  after  high  school 

3  yes,  as  a full-time  student  right 

after  high  school 

4  yes,  as  a part-time  student  right 

after  high  school 

5  undecided 

135-  In  thinking  about  how  much  education 
147.  you  expect  to  complete,  with  whom  have 
you  talked?  (Check  all  those  with  whom 
you  talked.) 

a mother 

b father 

c brothers  or  sisters 

d other  relatives 

e friends  here  in  school 

f friends  in  other  schools 

g friends  attending  college 

h friends  not  attending  school 

i teachers  in  school 

j athletic  coach 

k guidance  counselor 

1 college  representative 

m clergyman  (minister,  priest, 

rabbi,  etc.) 

148-  Which  one  of  the  above  encouraged  you 
149.  most  to  continue  your  education. 

(Circle  the  letter  corresponding  to  the 
category  of  persons.) 

abcdefghijklm 
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IF  YOU  ARE  GOING  TO  COLLEGE  OR 
"UNDECIDED",  <i.e.,  checked  2 - 5 in 
QUESTION  134)  CONTINUE  WITH  THE 
QUESTIONS  BELOW.  IF  YOU  ARE  NOT 
GOING  TO  COLLEGE,  SKIP  TO  QUESTION 
156  ON  THIS  PAGE. 


150.  Check  the  highest  level  of  education 
you  expect  to  complete. 

(Check  only  one.) 

1  two-year  college 

2  a bachelor's  degree  (4  year  s) 

only 

3  a bachelor's  degree;  have 

not  made  a decision  about 
graduate  school 

4 a professional  degree  (Medi- 

cine, Law,  etc.)  or  a Doctor- 
ate (Ph.D.)  (for  example  in 
physics,  English,  etc.) 

5 undecided  about  my  plans 


j 

l 

J 


If 


n 

J 

A 


(151.) 

152.  When  did  you  make  a decision  on  how 
much  college  training  you  expect  to 
complete?  (Check  one.) 

1  before  I entered  high  school 

2  since  I entered  high  school 

3  I have  not  yet  decided  how 

much  college  to  complete 

153-  How  does  each  of  your  parents  feel 
154.  about  your  decision  with  respect  to 
college  ? (Check  one  for  each 
parent.) 

Father  Mother 


1 

2 


4 

5 


1  strongly  encouraged 

me  to  go 

2  wants  me  to  go,  but 

has  not  strongly 
encouraged  me 

3 _____  does  not  care  one  way 

or  the  other 

4  does  not  want  me  to  go 

5  parent  is  not  living 

or  has  no  contact 
with  me. 


155.  What  will  you  study  in  college  ? 

(Check  only  one.) 

1 undecided 

2  a liberal  arts  program 

3  a science  program 

4  a business  program 

5  engineering 

6  agriculture 

7  pre-medicine,  pre -dentistry, 

pre-law,  etc. 

8  education 

9  home  economics  or  nursing 

0 other  (specify  ) 

NOW,  PROCEED  TO  QUESTION  169  ON  PAGE  8. 

IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  PLANNING  TO  GO  TO 
COLLEGE,  ANSWER  QUESTIONS  156 
THROUGH  168.  OTHERS  SKIP  TO  QUESTION 
169. 

156-  Check  the  important  reasons  why  you 
166.  are  not  going  to  college. 

(Check  as  many  as  apply.) 

156.  a I can't  afford  it 

157.  b I decided  to  get  married 

158.  c I don't  need  a college  education 

for  my  intended  occupation 

159.  d I decided  to  enter  a non-college 

training  course 

160.  e my  grades  aren't  high  enough 

161.  f I believe  I am  not  suited  for 

college  work 

162.  g I decided  to  enter  an 

apprenticeship  program 

163.  h I prefer  to  work  rather  than 

take  time  out  for  college 

164.  i I decided  to  go  into  military 

service 

165.  j most  of  my  friends  are  not  going 

to  college 

166.  k my  parents  haven't  encouraged 

me  to  go 

167.  Which  one  of  the  above  reasons  for  not 
going  to  college  is  most  important  to 
you?  (Circle  the  letter  corresponding 
to  the  reason  which  you  consider  the 
most  important.) 

abcdefghijk 


ERIC 


iminaffamniaa 
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168.  Suppose  you  were  to  change  your 
mind  and  decide  that  you  would 
like  to  go  to  college.  How  would 
your  family  react  to  this? 

(Check  one.) 

1  they  would  encourage  me 

2  they  would  discourage  me 

3 they  wouldn't  care 


EVERYBODY  ANSWER  THE  FOLLOWING 
QUESTIONS. 

169-  If  your  desires  could  be  realized, 

170.  what  one  job  would  you  like  to  have 
15  years  from  now?  (Be  specific; 
for  example,  truck  driver,  electri- 
cal engineer,  high  school  teacher, 
machinist,  dentist,  crane  operator,  etc.) 


171-  Thinking  realistically,  what  job 
172.  do  vou  think  you  will  actually 
hold  15  years  from  now?  (Be 
specific.) 


173-  Different  people  strive  for 
176,  different  things.  Among  the  things 
you  strive  for  during  your  high 
school  days,  just  how  important 
is  each  of  these?  (Rank  from  1 
through  4:  1 for  the  highest  in 
importance  to  you,  2 for  the 
second  highest,  3 for  the  third 
highest,  4 for  the  lowest.) 

pleasing  my  parents 

learning  as  much  as  possible 

in  school 

living  up  to  my  religious  ideals 

being  accepted  and  liked  by 

other  students 


177.  What  do  you  do,  when  you  disagree 
with  your  group  of  friends  about  a 
decision  they  have  made?  (Check 
only  one.) 

1  I always  go  along  with  the  group 

2  I usually  go  along  with  the  group 

3  I usually  decide  for  myself 

4  I always  decide  for  myself 

178.  The  BEST  way  to  get  ahead  in  life  is  to: 
(Check  only  one.) 

1  work  hard 

2  have  a pleasant  personality  and 

be  likeable 

3  know  the  right  people 

4  save  your  money 

5  get  a college  education 

6  be  a person  with  a special  talent 

such  as  an  actor,  good  athlete, 
or  singer 


79 

80 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

210-  People  often  have  very  different  ideas 
212.  about  what  can  be  expected  in  life. 

Rank  the  following  alternatives  from  1 
through  3 in  the  order  of  your  agreement 
with  them. 

I believe  that  man's  greatest 

concern  should  be  with  the  present 
time  in  which  he  lives. 

I believe  that  we  should  try  to  keep 

up  the  ways  of  the  past  and  to  bring 
them  back  when  they  are  lost. 

I believe  in  the  ways  of  the  future. 

I think  the  best  way  to  live  is  to  look 
a long  time  ahead  and  work  so  that  . 
the  future  will  be  better. 


A 


I- 


I 


T 

r. 


J 


if'- 

J 
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213-  How  important  is  it  to  you  personally,  and  how  important  is  it  to  other  students  in  this 
214.  school,  to  get  good  grades?  (Check  one  in  each  column.) 


215- 

216. 


To  you  personally 

1  extremely  important 

2  important 

3  not  important 

How  satisfying  is  it  to  you  personally,  and  how  satisfying  is  it  to  other  students  in  this 
school,  to  work  hard  on  studies  ? (Check  one  in  each  column.) 


To  other  students 

1  extremely  important 

2  important 

3 not  important 


t: 


To  you  personally 

1  extremely  satisfying 

2  satisfying 

3  not  satisfying 

4 unpleasant 


To  other  students 

1  extremely  satisfying 

2  satisfying 

3  not  satisfying 

4 unpleasant 


21?- 

224. 


High  school  students  have  different  ideas  about  the  MAIN  PURPOSES  OF  A COLLEGE 
EDUCATION.  Rate  the  ideas  listed  below  according  to  their  importance  to  £OU  by  checking 
one  of  the  three  lines  by  each  statement. 


High 

importance 


Medium 

importance 


Low 

importance 


t 

h * 

217. 

a. 

Provide  vocational  training;  that 
is  develop  skills  which  are 

o 

O 

jfc-  > 

l ; 

directly  applicable  to  your  job. 

1 

2 

u 

218. 

b. 

Develop  your  abilities  to  get  along 

o 

Q 

with  different  kinds  of  people. 

1 

O 

t 

219. 

c. 

Develop  your  knowledge  and 
interests  in  community,  national 

o 

q 

and  world  problems. 

1 

2 

u _ 

i 

220. 

d. 

Develop  your  morals  and  values. 

1 

2 _ 

3 

221. 

e. 

Prepare  you  for  a happy  marriage 

o 

r 

and  family  life. 

1 

2 

I i 

222. 

f. 

Develop  skills  which  will  enable 

o 

q 

you  to  earn  a high  income. 

1 

2 

o _ 

223. 

g. 

Develop  your  understanding  of 

o 

q 

J' 

science  or  the  arts. 

1 

2 — 

u 

i. 

rrf 

! 4 . 

224. 

h. 

Provide  social  and  athletic 
activities. 

1 

2 

3 — 

C 

i 

225. 

Which  one  of  the  above  goals  is  most  important  to  you? 

(Circle  the  letter  corresponding 

to  the  goal.) 

a b c d e f g h 
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226-  What  would  you  most  prefer  in  a 
230.  job?  (Rank  in  order  of  importance 
to  you  from  1 to  5,  using  1 for  the 
most  important.) 

high  income 

no  danger  of  being  fired 

short  working  hours  and 

lots  of  free  time 

chances  for  advancement 

the  work  gives  a feeling 

of  accomplishment 


231.  Check  the  category  which  comes 

closest  to  your  feeling  about  yourself. 
(Check  only  one  .) 

1  .1  don't  like  myself  the  way  I am; 

I'd  like  to  change  completely 

2  there  are  many  things  Ifd  like  to 

change,  but  not  completely 

3  I'd  like  to  stay  very  much  the 

same;  there  is  very  little  I 
would  change 


232-  How  much  do  you  worry  about  . . .?  (Check  one  for  each  issue.) 
243. 

A great 


deal 

Somewhat 

Never 

232.  International  problems 

1 

2 

3 

233.  Deciding  on  a vocation 

1 

2 

3 

234.  Doing  well  in  school 

1 

2 

3 

235.  Getting  into  college 

1 

2 

3 

236.  Getting  a job,  if  you  will  not 
go  on  to  college 

1 

2 

3 

237.  Making  friends  in  high  school 

1 

2 

3 

238.  Being  popular  with  members  of 
the  opposite  sex 

1 

2 

3 

239.  Finding  someone  you  can  love 
and  will  want  to  marry 

1 

2 

3 

240.  Getting  along  with  your  parents 

1 

2 

3 

241.  Having  enough  money 

1 

2 

3 

242.  Being  well  dressed 

1 

2 

3 

J 243.  Your  morals  and  values 

1 

2 

3 

— — * — — - 


ii 
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244-  Some  problems  which  may  arise  for  you  are  listed  below.  For  each,  indicate  the  one 
253.  person  you  would  rely  upon  most  for  advice  and  guidance.  (Check  only  one  person  for 
each  problem.) 


Brother  or  Guidance 


Teacher 

Mother 

Father 

Sister 

Friends  counselor  Clergyman 

244. 

School  grades 

1 __ 

2 _ 

3 __ 

4 __ 

5 

6 

7 ___ 

245. 

Career  plans 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5, 

6 

7 

246. 

Personal  problems 
with  parents 

1 

2 

3 

4 __ 

5 

6 

7 

247. 

Personal  problems 
not  involving  parents 

1 

2 

3 

4 __ 

5 

6 

7 ___ 

248. 

Morals  and  values 

1 — 

2 

3 

4 ___ 

5 

6 

7 __ 

249. 

Dating 

1 

2 

3 

4 __ 

5 

6 

7 __ 

250. 

Getting  into  college 

1 

2 

3 

4 __ 

5 

6 

7 __ 

251. 

What  clothing  to  buy 

1 

2 

3 

4 __ 

5 

6 

7 __ 

252. 

What  books  to  read 

1 

2 

3 

4 __ 

5 

6 

7 __ 

253. 

Choice  of  friends 

1 

2 

3 

4_ 

5 

6 

7 ___ 

254. 

Do  you  think  that  your  time  now  in  school  should  be  mostly 

. . .?  (Check  only  one.) 

1  a time  for  enjoying  yourself 

since  you  are  young  only  once 

2  a time  for  working  hard  in 

preparation  for  the  future 

255-  Young  people  have  some  disagreements  with  their  parents  about  certain  things. 

256.  What  are  the  things  about  which  you  have  experienced  most  conflict  and  disagreement 
with  your  mother  this  past  year? 


257-  What  are  the  things  about  which  you  have  experienced  most  conflict  and  disagreement 
258.  with  your  father  this  past  year? 


259-  In  your  opinion,  how  important  is  each  of  the  following  things  for  an  adolescent? 
270. 


Very 

important 


259.  Be  a leader  in  extracurricular  activities  1 

260.  Have  a good  reputation  1 

261.  Do  things  together  with  the  rest  of  the  family  1 

262.  Work  hard  on  studies  1 

263.  Participate  in  sports  1 

264.  Go  out  on  dates  1 

265.  Be  popular  in  school  1 

266.  Do  serious  reading  1 

267.  Earn  some  money  1 

;■  268.  Plan  for  the  future  1 

269.  Help  around  the  house  1 

. 270.  Respect  your  parents  1 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

3 

Somewhat 

important 

2 

2 

2 __ 

2 

2 

2 ___ 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Not 

important 
3 __ 
3_ 

3 ___ 

3 __ 

3 __ 

3_ 

3 __ 

3 __ 

3 __ 

3 __ 

3 

3 


THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS  ASK  ABOUT 
YOUR  FAMILY  LIFE. 

310.  Are  your  real  parents  living? 

(Check  one.) 

1  both  living 

2  only  mother  living 

3  only  father  living 

4 __  neither  living 

\ 3lli  Check  all  the  persons  who  live  in 

319.  your  home.  (Check  as  many  as  apply.) 

311.  mother 

312.  father 

313.  stepmother 

314.  stepfather 

315.  brother(s) 

.316.  8ister(s) 

317.  grandmother 

318.  grandfather 

1319.  other  (Who? ) 


IF  YOU  ARE  NOW  LIVING  WITH  BOTH  REAL 
PARENTS,  SKIP  TO  QUESTION  323. 

320.  Was  your  home  broken  by: 

1  death  of  one  parent 

2  death  of  both  parents 

3  divorce 

4  separation  of  parents 

321.  If  your  home  was  broken  by  death  of 
a parent,  divorce,  or  ser  ration, 
how  long  ago  did  this  happen? 

years  ago 

322.  If  you  are  now  living  with  a step- 
parent, how  long  ago  did  your  parent 
remarry? 

years  ago 
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ALL  STUDENTS  ANSWER  THE  FOLLOWING 
QUESTIONS. 

(If  you  are  living  with  a stepparent,  answer  all 
remaining  Questions  as  if  he  or  she  were  your 
real  parent.  Also  answer  for  stepbrothers  and 
stepsisters  as  if  they  were  your  real  brothers 
or  sisters.) 

323-  How  many  brothers  and  sisters  do  you 
324.  have  altogether?  (Circle  the  number.) 

323.  brothers  0 1 2 3 4 5 6 

324.  sisters  0 1 2 3 .4  5 6 

(325.) 

326.  Are  you  . . .?  (Check  only  one.) 

1  an  only  child 

2  the  oldest  child  in  your 

family 

3 the  youngest  child  in  your 

family 

4  between  the  youngest  and 

oldest 

5  twin 

327-  What  is  your  father's  occupation 
328.  (or  if  he  is  retired  or  deceased, 
what  was  it  before)  ? Give  a full 
answer,  such  as  "high  school 
chemistry  teacher",  "welder  in  an 
aircraft  factory",  "president  of  a 
small  automobile  agency",  "man- 
ager of  a large  department  store". 


329.  Does  your  mother  have, a paid  job 
(Check  one.) 

1  yes,  full-time  outside  the  home 

2  yes,  full-time  in  the  home 

3 yes,  part-time  outside  the  home 

4  yes,  part-time  in  the  home 

5  ,no 

330-  If  working,  what  does  she  do? 

331.  Be  as  specific  as  you  can. 


332-  How  much  formal  education  did  your 
333.  parents  have?  (Check  one  for  each 
parent.) 

Father  Mother 

1 l some  grade  school 

2  2 finished  grade  school 

3 3 some  high  school 

4  4 finished  high  school 

5  5 some  college 

6  6 finished  college 

7 7 attended  graduate  school 

or  professional  school 
after  college 

8  8 don't  know 

(334-335.) 

336.  Do  your  parents  ever  disagree  with 
each  other  about  whether  you  should 
be  punished,  or  about  the  kind  of 
punishment  you  should  get?  (Check 
one.) 

1  yes,  very  often 

2  frequently 

3  sometimes 

4  very  seldom 

5  never 

337 . When  your  parents  disagree  about 
something  that  should  be  done,  which 
one  usually  gets  his  (or  her)  way 
about  it?  (Check  one.) 

1  mother,  usually 

2 * mother,  more  often 

3  about  the  same 

4  father,  more  often 

5  father,  usually 

338.  Which  parent  disciplines,  punishes,  or 
corrects  you  more  often?  (Check  one.) 

1  father,  much  more 

2  father,  a little  more 

3  about  the  same 

4 __  mother,  a little  more 

5 ~ mother,  much  more 


339.  How  are  most  decisions  made  between 
you  and  your  mother?  (Check  one.) 

1  my  mother  just  tells  me  what 

to  do 

2  she  listens  to  me,  but  she  makes 

the  final  decision  herself 

3  we  make  the  decision  jointly 

4  I listen  to  her,  but  I make  the 

final  decision 

5  I just  decide  what  I will  do 

myself 

340.  When  you  don’t  know  why  your 
mother  makes  a particular  decision 
or  has  certain  rules  for  you  to  follow, 
will  she  explain  the  reason?  (Check 
one.) 

1  never 

2  once  in  a while 

3  sometimes 

4  usually 

5  yes,  always 

341.  Are  there  many  things  that  you 
enjoy  doing  with  your  mother? 

(Check  one.) 

1  yes,  almost  everything 

2  many  things 

3  quite  a few  things 

4  hardly  anything 

5  nothing 

342.  Do  you  feel  that  you  can  talk  over 
your  personal  problems  with  your 
mother?  (Check  one.) 

1  none  of  them 

2  very  few  of  them 

3  some  of  them 

4  most  of  them 

5  all  of  them 

343.  Would  you  like  to  be  the  kind  of 
person  your  mother  is  ? 

(Check  one.) 

1  yes,  completely 

2  in  most  ways 

3  in  many  ways 

4  in  just  a few  ways 

5 not  at  all 


344.  How  close  is  your  relationship  with 
your  mother?  (Check  one.) 

1  extremely  close 

2  quite  close 

3  moderately  close 

4  not  particularly  close 

5  not  at  all  close 

345.  How  are  most  decisions  made  between 
you  and  your  father?  (Check  one.) 

1  my  father  just  tells  me  what  to  do 

2  he  listens  to  me,  but  he  makes  the 

fin?.l  decision  himself 

3  we  make  the  decision  jointly 

4  I listen  to  him,  but  I make  the 

final  decision 

5  I just  decide  what  I will  do  myself 

346.  When  you  don’t  know  why  your  father 
makes  a particular  decision  or  has 
certain  rules  for  you  to  follow,  will  he 
explain  the  reason?  (Check  one.) 

1  never 

2  once  in  a while 

3  sometimes 

4  usually 

5  .yes,  always 

347.  Are  there  many  things  that  you  enjoy 
doing  with  your  father?  (Check  one.) 

1  yes,  almost  everything 

2  many  things 

3  quite  a few  things 

4  hardly  anything 

5  nothing 

348.  Do  you  feel  that  you  can  talk  over  your 
personal  problems  with  your  father? 
(Check  one.) 

1  none  of  them 

2  very  few  of  them 

3  some  of  them 

4  most  of  them 

5 all  of  them 


o 

ERIC 


r 


349. 


350. 


351. 


Would  you  like  to  be  the  kind  of 
person  your  father  is?  (Check  one.) 

1  yes,  completely 

2  in  most  ways 

3  in  many  ways 

4  in  just  a few  ways 

5  not  at  all 

How  close  is  your  relationship  with 
your  father?  (Check  one.) 

1  extremely  close 

2  quite  close 

3  moderately  close 

4  not  particularly  close 

5  not  at  all  close 

Whose  company  do  you  enjoy  more, 
your  best  friends1  or  your  parents1  ? 
(Check  one.) 
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354. 


As  you  think  back,  do  you  remember 
any  special  things  your  family  has 
done  together  that  were  lots  of  fun, 
such  as  trips  and  vacations,  celebra- 
tions, or  other  special  events? 
(Check  one.) 


1  no,  nothing 

2  very  few  things 

3  some  things 

4  quite  a few  things 

5 very  many  things 


355.  How  often  do  all  the  members  of  your 
family  who  live  at  home  eat  the 
evening  meal  together  ? (Check  one.) 


1  always 

2  usually 

3  rarely 

4 never 


1  parents1 , much  more 

2  parents1,  a little  more 

3  . about  equal 

4  best  friends1,  a little  more 

5  best  friends1,  much  more 

352.  When  you  have  problems,  whose 
ideas  and  opinions  do  you  respect 
more,  your  mother's  or  your 
best  friends*?  (Check  one.) 

jl mother's,  much  more 

2  mother's,  a little  more 

3  about  equal 

4  best  friends',  a little  more 

5  best  friends',  much  more 

353.  When  you  have  problems,  whose 
ideas  and  opinions  do  you  respect 
more,  your  father's  or  your  best 
friends'?  (Check  one.) 

father's,  much  more 
father's,  a little  more 
about  equal 

best  friends',  a little  more 
best  friends',  much  more 


356. 


357- 

365. 


357. 

358. 

359. 

360. 

361. 

362. 

363. 

364. 

365. 

366. 


How  often,  on  the  average,  do  you  or 
your  family  get  together  with  relatives  ? 
(Check  one.) 

1  several  times  a week 

2  about  once  a week; 

3  about  once  a month 

4  about  once  or  twice  a year 

5  practically  never  or  never 

Some  parents  have  rules  for  their 
teenage  children,  while  others  don't. 
(Check  each  item  for  which  your 
parents  have  definite  rules.) 

time  for  being  in  at  night  on 

weekends 

amount  of  dating 

against  going  steady 

time  spent  watching  T.V. 

time  spent  on  homework 

against  going  around  with  certain 

girls 

against  going  around  with  certain 

boys 

eating  dinner  with  the  family 

no  rules  for  any  of  the  above  items 

Is  it  easier  or  harder  for  you  to  get 
along  with  your  parents  now  than  it  was 
two  or  three  years  ago?  (Check  one.) 

1  much  easier 

2  somewhat  easier 

3  somewhat  harder 

4  much  harder 

5 no  change 


367.  Some  young  people  think  their 
parents  are  somewhat  old-fash- 
ioned or  out  of  step  in  their  ways 
of  looking  at  things.  Are  your 
parents  like  this?  (Check  one.) 

1  almost  always 

2  quite  <>ften 

3  once  in  a while 

4  never 

368.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this 
community?  (Check  one.) 

1  less  than  one  year 

2  1-2  years 

3  3-5  years 

4 6-10  years 

5  more  than  10  years 

369.  Where  were  you  born?  (Check  one.) 

1 in  this  state 

2  outside  this  state  but  in  the 

U.S. 

3  outside  the  U.S.  (Where? 

' : _ _ - > , J 

370-  Where  were  your  parents  born? 

371.  (Check  one  for  each  parent.) 

Father  Mother 

1  1 in  this  state 

2  2 outside  this  state 

but  in  the  U.S. 

3  3 outside  the  U.S. 

(Where? 

- ) 

372.  What  is  your  religious 
preference?  (Check  one.) 

1  Protestant  (What  denomina- 

tion? > 

2  Roman  Catholic 

3 Jewish 

4 other  (What?  ) 


373.  How  often  do  you  attend  religious 
services?  (Check  one.) 

1  every  week 

2  1 to  3 times  a month 

3  less  than  once  a month 

4  never 

374.  My  family's  total  yearly  income  is 
approximately:  (Check  one.) 

1  under  $2,500 

2 __  $2,500  -$4,999 

3 _ $5,000  -$7,499 

4  $7,500  -$9,999 

5  $10,000  - $14,999 

6  $15,000  or  more 

7  I don't  know 

375-  Where  were  your  mother's  parents 
376.  born?  (Check  one  for  each  maternal 
grandparent.) 

Mother's  Mother's 
father  mother 

in  this  state 
outside  this  state  but 
in  the  U.S. 
outside  the  U.S. 
(Where?  J 

377-  Where  were  your  father's  parents 
378.  born?  (Check  one  for  each  paternal 
grandparent.) 

Father's  Father's 

father  mother 

1  1 in  this  state 

2  2 outside  this  state  but 

in  the  U.S. 

3  3 outside  the  U.S. 

(Where?  _) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

79 

80 

4 

SUPPLEMENTARY  QUESTIONS 


410.  Do  you  have  a job  outside  of  school? 
(Check  one.) 

1  no 

yes 

If  yes,  how  many  hours  per  week 
do  you  work?  (Check  one.) 

2 __  less  than  5 hours 

3  5 to  9 hours 

4 __  10  to  19  hours 

5 __  20  hours  or  more 

411.  Does  your  family  do  many  things 
together,  as  a whole  family? 

(Check  one.) 

1  very  often 

2  frequently 

3  sometimes 

4  almost  never 

5  never 

412.  Are  your  opinions  about  most 
things  similar  to  the  opinions 
of  your  parents,  or  are  they 
different?  (Check  one.) 

1 opinions  are  similar 

2  opinions  are  different 

413.  Do  your  parents  give  you  as  much 
freedom  as  you  think  you  should 
have?  (Check  one.) 

1  yes,  both  do 

2  mother  does 

3  father  does 

4  neither  does 

414.  How  much  do  you  depend  on  your 
mother  for  advice  and  guidance? 
(Check  one.) 

1  not  at  all 

2  a little 

3  quite  a bit 

4  very  much 

5 completely 


415.  How  much  do  you  depend  on  your 
father  for  advice  and  guidance? 

(Check  one.) 

1  not  at  all 

2  a little 

3  quite  a bit 

4  very  much 

5  completely 

416.  What  type  of  music  do  you  like  best? 
(Check  only  one.) 

1  twist 

2  other  popular  music 

3  jazz 

4  classical 

5  folk  music 

417.  About  how  many  evenings  a week  do 
you  spend  at  home?  (Circle  the 
number.) 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

418-  What  is  your  favorite  way  of  spending 
419.  your  leisure  time? 


420-  Of  the  teachers  at  this  school  whom 

421.  you  know,  how  do  you  think  most  of 
them  would  rate  you  as  a student? 

(Check  the  choices  which  best  complete 
the  phrase.) 

( bright)  ( works  hard  ) 

A(  average)  student  who  ( works  an 

( poor  ) average  amount) 

( doesn't  work 

hard  ) 

422.  Do  you  think  that  . . .? 

(Check  one.) 

1  it  takes  a great  deal  of  personal 

effort  to  do  your  homework 

2  it  is  just  a matter  of  following 

the  teacher's  instructions 


' i 

. L 


423- 

439. 
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Below  is  a list  of  trus -false  statements  about  high  schools.  You  are  to  decide  which 
statements  are  characteristic  of  your  high  school  and  which  are  not.  Circle  T when  the 
statement  is  mostly  true  as  a description  and  circle  F when  it  is  mostly  false  as  a 
description.  (Give  only  one  response  to  each  item.)  Your  answers  should  tell  us  how 
tMngfl  really  are  here  rather  than  what  you  would  like  them  to  be.  PLEASE  DO  NOT 
OMIT  ANY  ITEM. 


423. 

424. 

425. 

426. 

427. 

428. 


429. 

430. 

431. 

432. 

433. 

434. 

435. 

436. 

437. 

438. 


Students  seldom  get  together  on  their  own  time  to  talk 
about  things  they  have  learned  in  class. 

It  takes  more  than  memorizing  what’s  in  the  textbook 
to  get  an  "A”  in  courses  here. 

Students  here  value  individualism;  that  is,  being 
different  from  others. 

Clear  and  careful  thinking  are  most  important  in 
getting  a good  grade  on  reports,  papers,  discussions, 
and  tests. 

Pull  and  bluff  get  students  through  some  courses  here. 

There  is  a lot  of  interest  here  in  learning  for  its  own 
sake,  rather  than  just  for  grades  or  for  graduation 
credits. 

Few  students  try  hard  to  get  on  the  honor  roll. 

Teachers  do  nothing  more  than  repeat  what’s  in  the 
textbook  in  many  classes  here. 

Most  students  here  don’t  do  much  reading. 

There  is  not  much  emphasis  by  teachers  here  on 
preparing  for  college. 

Teachers  here  encourage  students  to  value  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake,  rather  than  just  for  grades. 

There  is  a lot  of  competition  for  grades  here. 

Teachers  here  are  really  skillful  at  getting  students 
to  work  to  the  limit  of  their  ability. 

Students  here  are  very  much  aware  of  the  competition 
to  get  into  college. 

Most  students  here  dress  and  act  pretty  much  alike. 

Teachers  here  often  present  more  material  than  the 
students  can  handle. 


True 

T 

T 

T 


T 

T 


T 

T 

T 

T 


T 

T 


439.  A lot  of  students  here  are  content  just  to  get  by. 


T 

T 

T 

T 


False 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 


F 

F 

F 

F 


F 

F 


F 

F 

F 

F 
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440-  How  much  do  you  personally  admire  students  who  are  very  bright  in  school,  and  how  much 

441.  do  other  students  in  this  school  admire  students  who  are  very  bright?  (Check  one  in  each 
column.) 


Do  you  personally 

1  admire  brightness  very 

much 

2  admire  brightness  a 

little 

3 __  don’t  admire  it  at  all 

442 . Suppose  that  an  able  student  in 
this  school  who  had  planned  to  go 
to  college  suddenly  decided  not 
to  go.  What  do  you  think  would 
be  the  reaction  of  most  teachers 
in  this  school  to  the  student's 
change  of  plans?  (Check  one.) 

1  they  would  be  very  disap- 

pointed and  would  strongly 
encourage  the  student  to  go 
to  college 

2  they  would  probably  be 

disappointed  but  would  not 
say  anything  to  the  student 

3 they  wouldn't  care  whether 

or  not  the  student  attended 
college 

443.  How  many  different  teachers  do 
you  have  in  a week?  (Write  in 
the  number  on  the  line.) 


Do  other  students 

1  admire  brightness  very 

much 

2  admire  brightness  a 

little 

3  don't  admire  it  at  all 

446.  Do  you  feel  that  your  parents  should 
treat  you  more  like  an  adult  than  they 
do  at  present?  (Check  one.) 

1 yes 

2  no 

447.  Do  you  think  that  most  of  the  important 
things  that  happen  to  people  are: 

(Check  one.) 

1  more  the  result  of  circumstances 

beyond  their  control 

2  more  the  result  of  their  own  efforts 

448.  Can  you  use  your  parents'  car? 

(Check  one.) 

1  anytime  I want  it 

2  often 

3  sometimes 

4  never 

5  my  parents  ha  ve  no  car 

6 no  driver’s  license 


444.  My  time  in  this  school  has  been  . 
(Check  only  one.) 

1 _ filled  with  fun 

2  interesting  and  filled  v/ith 

hard  work 

3 fairly  pleasant 

4 somewhat  dull 

5 unhappy 

445.  How  important  is  it  to  you  to  be 
dressed  in  the  same  style  as 
most  other  students  in  the 
school?  (Check  one.) 

1 very  important 

2  somewhat  important 

3 not  important 


449.  Estimate  the  number  of  books  in  your 
home.  (Check  one.) 

1  none  or  few  (0-25) 

2  one  bookcase  full  (26-100) 

3  two  bookcases  full  (101-250) 

4  three  or  four  bookcases  full 

(251-500) 

5  a room  full  — a library 

(501  or  more) 


450.  Is  it  easier  for  a boy  to  get 

to  be  important  and  well  known 
among  students  here  by  making 
friends  with  a very  popular  boy 
or  by  dating  a very  popular  girl? 
(Check  one.) 

X making  friends  with  a 

popular  boy 

2 dating  a popular  girl 

451.  Do  you  go  steady? 

1  yes 

2 no 


452.  Is  that  person  . ...  . (Check  one.) 

1  in  this  school  ? 

2  in  another  school? 

3  graduated,  and  not  in  college? 

4  graduated,  and  in  college? 

5  dropped  out  of  school? 

(453.) 


80 
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WHEN  YOU  ARE  FINISHED,  PLEASE  HAND  YOUR 
QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  THE  RESEARCH  WORKER. 
THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION. 


STUDY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATIONAL  CL  IMATES 

conducted  by 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Parents'  Questionnaire 

This  questionnaire  is  to  be  answered  by  the  mother.  If  the  child's  mother  is  not  living 
in  the  same  home  as  the  child,  the  questionnaire  should  be  answered  by  the  adult  family 
member  or  guardian  who  cares  for  him,  preferably  his  stepmother  or  his  father. 

Most  of  the  questions  can  be  answered  by  a check  on  the  line  (like  this:  JJ  or  by 
numbers  on  short  lines  (like  this:  3 J.  Specific  instructions  are  given  where  needed. 
Disregard  the  small  numbers  on  the  left  of  the  boxes;  they  are  only  to  aid  in  tabulating 
your  answers  in  the  office.  If  you  would  like  to  elaborate  on  any  question,  use  the  blank 
space  on  the  last  page. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  MORE  THAN  ONE  CHILD  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL,  ANSWER  ALL  QUESTIONS 
FOR  THE  OLDEST  ONE  ATTENDING  NASHOBA  REGIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Certain  questions  are  slightly  different  for  parents  of  boys  and  for  parents  of  girls.  If 
the  child  for  whom  you  are  answering  the  questionnaire  is  a boy,  do  not  answer  parts  of 
questions  about  girls.  If  the  child  for  whom  you  are  answering  die  questionnaire  is  a 
girl,  do  not  answer  parts  of  questions  about  boys. 


10.  Questionnaire  is  filled  out  by: 

1  mother 

2  father 

3  stepmother 

4  stepfather 

5 other  adult  (specify 


) 


11.  What  is  the  sex  of  the  child  (the 
oldest  one)  attending 
Nashoba  Regional  High  School 
about  whom  you  will  be  answering 
the  questions  below?  (Check  one.) 

1  boy 

2 girl 

12.  What  grade  is  your  child  in  during 
this  school  year  1964-65?  (Check  one.) 

1  9th  grade 

2  10th  grade 

3  11th  grade 

4 12th  grade 


13.  Do  you  get  after  your  child  to  do 
well  in  his  work?  (Check  one.) 

1  I put  on  a lot  of  pressure 

2  I get  after  him  quite  a bit 

3  I urge  him,  but  not  strongly 

4  I let  him  do  what  he  wants  about  it 

5  I don't  care  what  he  does  about 

school 

14.  What  do  you  think  of  your  child's 
friends  in  high  school?  CCheck  one.) 

1 I approve  of  them  very  much 

2  I approve  for  the  most  part 

3  I disapprove  slightly 

4  I disapprove  very  much 

5  I do  not  know  them 

15.  How  important  is  it  to  you  that  your 
child  be  well  liked  by  other  students 
in  the  school  ? (Check  one.) 

1 _ _ very  important 

2  somewhat  important 

3 not  important  , 
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16-17.  If  your  sou  or  daughter  could  be 
outstanding  in  high  school  in  one  . 
of  the  three  things  listed  below, 
which  one  would  you  want  it  to  be? 

(If  you  have  a boy  in  the  high  school, 
check  below.) 

1  brilliant  student 

2  athletic  star 

3  most  popular 

(If  you  have  a girl  in  the  high  school, 
check  below.) 

1  brilliant  student 

2  leader  in  activities 

3  most  popular 

18-22.  Rank  the  five  items  below  in  the 

order  of  their  importance  as  things 
you  would  like  to  see  your  child 
accomplish  in  his  or  her  life. 

(Rank  from  1 to  5,  using  1 for  the 
highest  in  importance,  2 for  the 
second*  highest,  3 for  the  third 
highest.  4 for  the  fourth  highest, 
and  5 for  the  lowest.) 

a healthy,  financially  secure 

family  life 

be  outstanding  in  his  chosen 

field  of  work 

be  a respected  citizen  in  his 

community 

do  whsit  gives  him  the  most 

personal  satisfaction 
reach  a high  social  standing 

23-24.  If  it  were  completely  up  to  you, 
what  one  job  would  you  like  your 
child  to  have  15  years  from  now? 

(Be  specific;  for  example,  saleslady, 
nurse,  housewife,  school  teacher, 
electrical  engineer,  dentist,  etc.) 


25.  Do  you  exert  much  pressure  on  your 
child  to  follow  this  particular 
choice  or  do  you  leave  it  up  to  the 
child?  (Check  one.) 

1  put  much  pressure 

2  put  some  pressure 

3 leave  it  up  to  the  child 


26-27.  Thinking  realistically,  what  job  do  you 
think  your  child  will  actually  hold  15 
years  from  now?  (Be  specific.) 


28-31.  Among  the  things  teen-agers  strive 

for  during  their  high  school  days,  just 
how  important  do  you  think  each  of 
these  should  be?  (Rank  from  1 through 
4:  1 for  the  highest  in  importance  to 
you,  2 for  the  second  highest.  3 for 
the  third  highest,  and  4 for  the  lowest.) 

pleasing  their  parents 

learning  as  much  as  possible  in 

school 

living  up  to  religious  ideals 

being  accepted  and  liked  by  other 

students 

32-42.  Among  the  group  that  your  child  goes 
around  with  in  school,  which  of  the 
things  below  are  important  to  do  in 
order  to  be  popular?  (Check  as  many 
as  apply.) 

32.  a be  a good  dancer 

33.  b have  smart  clothes 

34.  c have  a good  reputation 

35.  d get  good  grades 

36.  e stir  up  a little  excitement 

37.  f have  money 

38.  g be  a leader  in  extracurricular 

activities 

39.  h know  what's  going  on  in  the 

world  of  popular  singers,  T.V., 
and  movie  stars  , • . 

40.  i be  athletic,  interested  in  sports 

41.  j be  a good  friend 

42.  k have  a pleasant  personality 

43-53.  Among  the  things  above  that  you  have 
checked,  are  there  any  that  you  wish 
they  wouldn't  emphasize  so  much?  If 
so,  please  circle  below  the  letters 
referring  to  those  items. 

abcdefghijk 
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54-60.  Which  of  the  categories  below  do 
you  think  come  closest  to  fitting 
the  majority  of  teachers  in  your 
child's  high  school?  (Check  as 
many  as  apply.) 

friendly 

too  strict 

too  easy  with  school  work 

understand  problems  of  teen-agers 

not  interested  in  teen-agers 

bored  with  their  job 

willing  to  help  out  in  activities 

61.  How  often  in  the  past  school  year 
have  you  spoken  to  your  child's 
teachers?  (Check  one.) 

1  never 

2  1-2  times 

3  3-5  times 

4  6-9  times 

5  10  times  or  over 

62.  How  often  in  the  past  school  year 

have  you  attended  PTA  meetings  ? 

1  regularly 

2  seldom 

3  never 

63.  What  is  the  highest  level  of 
education  you  would  like  your  child 
to  complete?  (Check  only  one.) 

1  high  school 

2  two-year  college 

3  a bachelor's  degree  (4  years) 

only 

4 a professional  degree  (Medicine, 

Law,  etc.)  or  a Doctorate  (Ph.D.) 
(for  example  in  physics,  English, 
etc.) 


64-70.  if  your  child  is  a girl,  skip  this 
question. 

vour  opinion,  among  the  items 
below,  what  should  it  take  for  a boy 
to  get  to  be  important  and  looked  up 
to  by  the  other  boys  in  school?  Rank 
the  three  most  important  items  from 
1 through  3:  1 for  the  highest  in 
importance  to  you,  2 for  the  second 
highest  and  3 for  the  third  highest. 

coming  from  the  right  family 

leader  in  activities 

having  a nice  car 

high  grades,  honor  roll 

being  an  athletic  star 

knowing  a great  deal  about 

intellectual  matters 

someone  in  whom  one  can  confide 

inner  thoughts  and  feelings 

71-77.  • If  your  child  is  a boy,  skip  this 
question. 

In  your  opinion,  among  the  items 
below,  what  should  it  take  for  a girl 
to  be  important  and  looked  up  to  by 
the  other  girls  in  school?  Rank  the 
three  most  important  items  from  1 
through  3:  1 for  the  highest  in 
importance  to  you,  2 for  the  second 
highest  and  3 for  the  third  highest. 

coming  from  the  right  family 

leader  in  activities 

having  smart  clothes 

high  grades,  honor  roll 

being  a cheerleader 

knowing  a great  deal  about 

intellectual  matters 

someone  in  whom  one  can  confide 

inner  thoughts  and  feelings 

78.  If  it  were  completely  up  to  you, 
would  you  prefer  your  child  to  . • . 
(Check  one.) 

1  stay  in  school  until  graduation 

2  leave  school  before  graduating 

3 don't  know 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

79 

80 

9 

1 
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110-111.  What  are  the  things  about  which  you  and  your  teen-ager  have  experienced  most 
conflict  and  disagreement  this  past  year? 


112-123. 


In  your  opinion,  how  Important  is  each  of  the  following  things  for  an  adolescent? 
(Check  only  one  for  each  item.) 

Very  Somewhat  Not 

important  important  important 


112. 

113. 

114r 

115. 

116. 

117. 

118. 

119. 

120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 

124-133. 


Be  a leader  in  extra- 
curricular activities 
Have  a good  reputation 
Do  things  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  family 
Work  hard  on  studies 
Participate  in  sports 
Go  out  on  dates 
Be  popular  in  school 
Do  serious  reading 
Earn  some  money 
Plan  for  the  future 
Help  around  the  house 
Respect  his  parents 

Some  areas  in  which  problems  may  arise  for  teen-agers  are  listed  below- 
For  each,  indicate  Ihe  one  person  a teen-ager  should  rely  upon  most  for  v 
and  guidance.  (Check  only  one  person  for  each  problem.) 

Brother  or  Guidance  Clergy* 

Teacher  Mother  Father  Sister  Friends  counselor  man 


1 

l" 

1 

1* 

l‘ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

2] 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 __ 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 __ 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


124.  School  grades  1 — 

125.  Career  plans  1 — 

126.  Personal  problems 

with  parents  1 

127.  Personal  problems 

not  involving  parents  1 

128.  Morals  and  values  1 

19Q  Da  tine?  1 

130.  Getting  into  college  1 

131.  What  clothing  to  buy  1 

132.  What  books  to  read  1 

133.  Choice  of  friends  1 


7 

7 


7 


7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 
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134-142 . Check  below  the  rules  which  you 
have  for  your  teen-age  children. 
(Check  as  many  as  apply.) 

134.  time  for  being  in  at  night  on 

weekends 

135.  amount  of  dating 

136.  against  going  steady 

137.  time  spent  watching  T.V. 

138.  time  spent  on  homework 

139.  against  going  around  with 

certain  boys 

140.  against  going  around  with 

certain  girls 

141.  eating  dinner  with  the  family 

142.  no  rules  for  any  of  the  above 

items 

143-147.  Among  the  possibilities  listed 
below,  which  do  you  prefer  in  a 
job  for  your  child?  (Rank  in  order 
of  importance  from  1 to  5,  using 
1 for  the  most  important.) 

high  income 

no  danger  of  being  fired 

short  working  hours  and  lots  of 

free  time 

chances  for  advancement 

the  work  is  important  and  gives 

a feeling  of  accomplishment 

148.  Some  parents  feel  that  they  do  not 
understand  their  teen-age  children. 
Do  you  ever  feel  this  way? 

(Check  one.) 

1  almost  always 

2  quite  often 

3  once  in  a while 

4  never 

149.  Some  parents  feel  that  they  cannot 
keep  up  with  their  teen-age 
children.  These  parents  feel  out 
of  step  with  their  children's  ways 
of  looking  at  things.  Do  you  ever 
feel  this  way?  (Check  one.) 

1  almost  always 

2  quite  often 

3  once  in  a while 

4 never 


150.  Are  the  things  that  are  important 
to  you  different  from  the  things  that 
are  important  to  your  child's  friends? 
(Check  one.) 

1  yes,  most  of  them 

2  yes,  some  of  them 

3  .no 

151-152.  How  much  schooling  do  you  think  most 
young  men  and  women  need  these  days 
to  get  along  well  in  the  world? 

(Check  one  for  each.) 

Men  Women 

1  1 more  than  college 

2  2 college 

3  3 high  school  education 

4  4 grammar  school  education 

153-158.  What  three  activities  in  your  life  give 
you  the  most  satisfaction?  Rank  the 
three  most  important  to  you  from  1 
to  3:  1 for  the  highest  in  importance, 
2 for  the  second  highest.  3 for  the 
third  highest. 

husband's  career  or  occupation 

or  own  career 

family  relationships 

leisure-time  recreational 

activities 

religious  beliefs  or  activities 

participation  as  a citizen  in  the 

affairs  of  your  community 

participation  in  activities  directed 

toward  national  and  international 
betterment 

159.  Do  you  think  that  most  of  the 
important  things  that  happen  to 
people  are:  (Check  one.) 

1  more  the  result  of  circum- 

stances beyond  their  control 

2  more  the  result  of  their  own 

efforts 


o 
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160-167.  Different  people  have  different  ideas  about  the  MAIN  PURPOSES  OF  A COLLEGE 
EDUCATION.  Rate  the  ideas  listed  below  according  to  their  importance  to  you  by 
checking  one  of  the  three  lines  by  each  statement. 

High  Medium  Low 

importance  importance  importance 


1 

1 


2 

2 


160.  a.  Provide  vocational  training;  that 

is  develop  skills  which  are 
directly  applicable  to  a job 

161.  b.  Develop  abilities  to  get  along 

with  different  kinds  of  people 

162.  c.  Develop  knowledge  and  interests 

in  community,  national,  and  world 
problems 

163.  d.  Develop  morals  and  values 

164.  e.  Prepare  the  student  for  a happy 

marriage  and  family  life 

165.  f.  Develop  skills  which  will  enable 

the  student  to  earn  a high  income 

166.  g.  Develop  understanding  of  science 

or  the  arts 

167.  h.  Provide  social  and  athletic 

activities  1  1  2 — 3 4 5 6 — 

168.  Which  one  of  the  above  goals  is  most  important  to  you  ? (Circle  the  letter  corre* 
s ponding  to  the  goal.) 


2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


abcdefgh 


169.  The  BEST  way  to  get  ahead  in  life 
is  to:  (Check  only  one.) 

1  work  hard 

2  have  a pleasant  personality 

and  be  likeable 

3  know  the  right  poeple 

4  save  your  money 

5  get  a college  educat  on 

6  be  a person  with  a special 

talent  such  as  an  actor,  good 
athlete  or  singer 


170.  Check  the  category  which  comes 

closest  to  your  feeling  about  yourself. 
(Check  one.) 

1  I don't  like  myself  the  way  I am; 

Pd  like  to  change  completely 

2  There  are  many  things  I'd  like 

to  change,  but  not  completely 

3  I'd  like  to  stay  very  much  the 

same;  there  is  very  little  I 
would  change 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

79 

80 

9 

2 

210-223.  When  you  are  making  new  friends,  how  Important  tojrou  is  each  of  these  qualities 
in  a person?  (Check  one  of  the  three  alternatives  for  each  quality.) 

Very  Somewhat  Not 

important  important  important 

210.  Comes  from  the  right  family  1 2 — 3 — 

211.  Is  active  in  community  affairs  1 2 — 3 — 


212.  Has  money 

213.  Has  common  interests 


214,  Knows  a great  deal  about 
intellectual  matters 


3 


215.  Has  an  important  job 


2 


3 


216.  Is  someone  to  whom  you  can  turn 
when  you  need  help 

217.  Is  someone  in  whom  you  can  confide 
inner  thoughts  and  feelings 

218.  Has  nice  clothes 

219.  Knows  what  is  happening  in  the 
world  of  entertainment 

220.  Knows  what  is  happening  in  the 
world  of  politics 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


221.  Has  children  the  same  age  as 
your  children 

222.  Entertains  a lot 

223.  Has  high  moral  standards,  good 
character 


• 224.  About  how  much  time,  on  the  average, 
do  you  watch  T.V.  on  a weekday? 
(Check  one.) 

1  none  or  almost  none 

2  about  1/2  hour  a day 

3  about  1 hour  a day 

4 _____  about  1 1/2  hours  a day 

5  about  2 hours  a day 

6 3 or  more  hours  a day 


225.  What  type  of  music  do  you  like  best? 
(Check  only  one.) 

1  twist 

2 other  popular  music 

3  jazz 

4  classical 

5 folk  music 
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226.  Do  you  do  much  serious  reading?  233-242. 
(Check  one.) 


1  a great  deal 

2  much 

3  some 

4  little  or  none  233. 

227.  Do  you  enjoy  talking  about  inter-  234. 

national  and  national  affairs? 

(Check  one.)  235. 

1  very  much  236. 

2  a little 

3 not  at  all  237  • 

— 238. 

228-230.  People  often  have  very  different 

ideas  about  what  can  be  expected  in  239. 
life.  wn«k  the  following  alternatives  240. 
from  1 through  3 in  the  order  of  241. 

your  agreement  with  them.  242. 

I believe  that  man’s  greatest  243. 

concern  should  be  with  the 
present  time  in  which  he  lives. 


I  believe  that  we  should  try  to 
keep  up  the  ways  of  the  past 
and  to  bring  them  back  when 
they  are  lost. 


Does  any  adult  in  your  family  belong 
to  any  community  organizations,  like 
clubs,  lodges,  veterans',  sports,  or 
church  groups  ? (Check  as  many  as 
apply.) 

fraternal  organizations 

(Elks,  etc.) 

veterans'  organizations 

(American  Legion.  V.F.W.,  etc.) 

civic  or  service  clubs  (Rotary. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  etc.) 

religious  social  groups 

(Knights  of  Columbus,  etc.) 

hobby  or  spcrts  groups 

youth  organizations  (YMCA, 

Scouts,  etc.) 

_ P.T  A. 

country  club 

labor  union 

other  (What? ’ ) 

What  is  your  religious  preference? 
(Check  one.) 

1 Protestant  (What  denomination? 

~ ) 

2  Roman  Catholic 

3  Jewish 

4 other  (What? ) 


I  believe  in  the  ways  of  the  244-245. 

future.  I think  the  best  way  to 

live  is  to  look  a long  time 

ahead  and  work  so  that  the 

future  will  be  better. 


How  much  formal  education  did  your 
husband  and  you  have  ? 

(Check  one  for  each  parent.) 

Husband  Wife 


231.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this 
community?  (Check  one.) 

1  less  than  one  year 

2  1-2  years 

3  3-5  years 

4  6-10  years 

5  more  than  10  years 

232.  How  close  do  you  feel  to  this 
community?  (Check  one.) 

1  I feel  that  I belong  here 

and  that  this  is  my  home 
community 

2  I feel  quite  close  to  this 

community  but  do  not  con- 
sider it  to  be  my  home 

3  I do  not  feel  very  close 

to  this  community 

4  I feel  like  a complete 

stranger  in  this  community 


1  l some  grade  school 

2  2 finished  grade  school 

3  3 some  high  school 

4  4 finished  high  school 

5  5 some  college 

6  6 finished  college 

7  7 attended  graduate 

school  or  professional 
school  after  college 

(246-247) 

248.  Do  you  (the  mother)  have  a paid  job? 
(Check  one.) 

1  yes,  full-time  job  outside  the 

home 

2  yes,  full-time  job  in  the  home 

3  yes,  part-time  job  outside  the 

home 

4  yes,  part-time  job  in  the  home 

5 no 


mvizm* f* 


249-250.  If  working,  what  do  you  do? 
Be  as  specific  as  you  can. 


262-263. 


251.  If  now  working,  does  your 
family  have  any  objections 
to  this? 

1  yes 

2  no  264. 

252-253.  What  is  the  occupation  of  your 
husband:  What  does  he  do? 

(Or  if  he  is  retired  or  deceased, 
what  was  it  before  ?)  Give  a 
full  answer,  such  as  "high  school 
chemistry  teacher",  "welder  in  265. 

an  aircraft  factory",  etc. 


254-255.  How  satisfied  are  you  with  the 
kind  of  work  your  husband  does 
and  the  kind  of  work  you  yourself 
are  doing? 

Husband  Wife 

completely  satisfied 
satisfied  in  most 
ways 

somewhat  dissatisfied 
very  dissatisfied 
is  not  working 


266. 


267. 


256-257.  If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the 

kind  of  work  your  husband  is  doing, 

what  ideally  would  you  have  liked 

him  to  do?  268-276. 


258-259.  If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the  kind 
of  work  you  are  doing,  what  ideally 
would  you  have  liked  to  do? 


260-261.  What  kind  of  work  did  your  husband's 
father  do  for  a living  while  your 
husband  was  growing  up? 


268. 

269. 

270. 

271. 

272. 

273. 

274. 
275 
276. 


In  what  country  and  state  were  you 
and  your  husband  born? 

Husband  Wife 

1  l in  this  state 

2 2 outside  this  state 

but  in  the  U.S. 

3  3 outside  the  U.S. 

(Where? ) 

What  is  your  marital  status? 

1  married 

2  widowed 

3  divorced 

4  separated 

Are  the  child's  real  parents  living? 
(Check  one.) 

1  both  living 

2  only  mother  living 

3  only  father  living 

4  neither  living 

If  the  child's  home  was  broken  by 
death  of  a parent,  divorce,  or 
separation,  how  long  ago  did  this 
happen? 

1  death years  ago 

2  divorce years  ago 

3  separation years  ago 

If  the  child  is  now  living  with  a 
stepparent,  how  long  ago  did  the 
real  parent  remarry? 

years  ago 

Check  all  the  persons  who  live  in 
your  home  in  addition  to  your  child. 
(Check  as  many  as  apply.) 

child's  mother 

__  child's  father 

child's  stepmother 

_ child's  stepfather 
child's  br other (s) 

child's  sister(s) 

, child's  grandmother 

, child's  grandfather 

other  (Who?  ) 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

77 

78 

79 

80 

9 

3 

310-311.  How  many  children  do  you  have ? 312-313.  How  many  children  do  you  have  in 

high  school? 

Number  of  boys  Boys  in  high  school 

Number  of  girls  _ Girls  in  high  school 

THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS  ASK  ABOUT  YOUR  FAMILY  LIFE.  If  the  child's  step 
parent  is  living  in  the  home,  answer  as  if  he  or  she  were  the  child's  real  parent.  If  one 
of  the  parents  is  not  alive  or  is  not  living  in  the  home,  indicate  so  when  appropriate. 


314-315.  How  do  you  (and  your  husband)  feel 
about  your  child  going  to  college? 
(Check  one  for  each.) 

Husband  Wife 

strongly  encouraged 
him  (or  her)  to  go 
wants  him  (or  her)  to  go 
but  has  not  strongly 
encouraged  him  (or  her) 
does  not  care  one  way 
or  the  other 
does  not  want  him  (or 
her)  to  go  to  coUege 
parent  not  living  or  has 
no  contact  with  child 

316.  Who  disciplines,  punishes,  or  corrects 
your  child  more  often?  (Check  one.) 

1  father  much  more 

2  father  a little  more 

3  about  the  same 

4  mother  a little  more 

5  mother  much  more 

317.  How  are  most  decisions  made  between 
you  (the mother)  and  your  child? 
(Check  one.) 

I  tell  him  what  to  do 
I listen  to  him,  but  I make  the 
final  decision  myself 
we  make  the  decision  jointly 
my  child  listens  to  me,  but  he 
makes  the  final  decision 
my  child  just  decides  what  he 
will  do  himself 


318.  When  your  child  doesn't  know  why  you 
make  a particular  decision  or  have 
certain  rules  for  him  to  follow,  do 
you  explain  the  reason? 

1 never 

.2 once  in.  a while 

3  sometimes 

4  usually 

5  yes,  always 

319.  Are  there  many  things  that  your 
child  enjoys  doing  with  you  (the 
mother)?  (Check  one.) 

1  yes,  almost  everything 

2  many  things 

3  quite  a few  things 

4  hardly  anything 

5  nothing 

320.  How  much  does  your  child  depend  on 
you  (the  mother)  for  advice  and 
guidance?  (Check  one.) 

1  not  at  all 

2 _a  little 

3  quite  a bit 

4  very  much 

5  completely 

321.  How  close  is  your  relationship  with 
your  child?  (Check  one.) 

1  extremely  close 

2 quite  close 

3 , moderately  close 

4  not  particularly  close 

5 not  at  all  close 
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322.  How  are  most  decisions  made  between 
your  husband  and  your  child? 

(Check  one.) 


324.  Are  there  many  things  that  your 

child  enjoys  doing  with  your  husband? 
(Check  one.) 


1  my  husband  just  tells  him  what 

to  do 

2  my  husband  listens  to  him.  but 

my  husband  makes  the  final 
decision  himself 

3  they  make  the  decision  jointly 

4  my  child  listens  to  my  husband. 

but  he  makes  the  final  decision 

5  my  child  just  decides  what  he 

will  do  himself 

323.  When  your  child  doesn't  know  why 
your  husband  makes  a particular 
decision  or  has  certain  rules  for 
him  to  follow,  does  he  explain  the 
reason?  (Check  one.) 

1  never 

2  once  in  a while 

3  sometimes 

4  usually 

5 yes.  always 


1  yes,  almost  everything 

2  many  things 

3  quite  a few  things 

4  hardly  anything 

5  nothing 

325.  How  much  does  your  child  depend  on 
your  husband  for  advice  and  guidance? 
(Check  one.) 

1  not  at  all 

2  a little 

3  quite  a bit 

4  very  much 

5  completely 

326.  How  close  is  your  husband's  rela- 
tionship with  your  child?  (Check  one.) 

1  extremely  close 

2  quite  close 

3  moderately  close 

4  not  particularly  close 

5 not  at  all  close 


327-336.  In  every  family  somebody  has  to  decide  such  things  as  where  the  family  will  live 
and  so  on.  Many  couples  talk  such  things  over  first,  but  the  final  decision  often  has 
to  be  made  by  the  husband  or  the  wife.  For  instance,  in  your  family,  who  usually 
makes  the  final  decision  about  . . .?  (Check  one  for  each  situation.) 


327.  What  car  to  get 


Husband 
Husband  and  wife 
Husband  more  than  exactly 
always  wife  the  same 


Wife 

more 

than  Wife 
husband  always 


1 


2 


5 


328.  Whether  or  not  to  buy  some 

life  insurance  1 

329.  What  house  or  apartment  to 

take  1 

330.  What  job  the  husband  should 

take  1 

331.  Whether  or  not  you  (the  wife) 

should  go  to  work  or  quit  work  1 


5 


5 


5 


332.  How  much  money  your  family 
can  afford  to  spend  per  week 

on  food  1 2 

333.  What  doctor  to  have  when 

someone  is  sick  1 2 

334.  Where  to  go  on  vacation  1 2 


335.  What  your  child  should  be 
aUowed  to  do 


1 


3 


5 
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336.  Do  you  ever  disagree  with  your 
husband  about  what  your  child 
should  be  allowed  to  do? 

(Check  one.) 

1  yes,  very  often 

2  frequently 

3  sometimes 

4  very  seldom 

5  never 

337.  On  the  average  weekday,  about  how 
much  time  do  you  spend  talking  wit! 
your  husband,  regardless  of  who  is 
present?  (Check  one.) 

1 less  than  15  minutes 

2  15  minutes  to  half  an  hour 

3 half  an  hour  to  an  hour 

4  one  hour  to  two  hours 

5  two  to  four  hours 

6 more  than  four  hours 


338.  How  often  do  all  the  members  of 
your  family  who  live  at  home  eat 
the  evening  meal  together? 
(Check  one.) 

1  always 

2  usually 

3  rarely 

4 never 


339.  How  often,  on  the  average,  do  you 
or  your  family  get  together  with 
relatives?  (Check  one.) 


1  several  times  a week 

2  about  once  a week 

3 about  once  a month 

4  about  once  or  twice  a year 

5 practically  never  or  never 


ANSWER  THE  TWO  QUESTIONS  BELOW  ONLY  IF  YOU  WISH 


340.  Check  the  group  info  which  your 
family's  total  income  falls. 

1  under  $2,500 

2 __$2,500-$4,999 

3 _ $5,000-$7,499 

4 $7,500-$9,999 

5  $10,000-$14,999 

6 $15,000  or  more 


341#  How  do  you  lean  in  national  politics? 
(Check  one.) 

1  toward  the  more  liberal 

Democrats 

2  toward  the  more  conservative 

Democrats 

3  toward  the  more  liberal 

Republicans 

4  toward  the  more  conservative 

* Republicans 

5 toward  a third  party 

(Which?  > 


including  your  own? 


Mention  either  positive  or  negative  things.  (Use  the  rest  of  this  page,  or  if  necessary, 
an  added  sheet,  for  comments.) 


THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION! 
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STUDY  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATIONAL  CLIMATES 

conducted  by 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
Teachers*  Questionnaire 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Most  of  the  following  questions  can  be  answered  by  a check  on  a line  like  this:  (j Q,  or  by 
numbers  on  short  lines  (like  this:_3).  Specific  instructions  are  given  where  needed.  Disregard 
the  small  numbers  to  the  left  of  the  boxes;  they  are  only  to  aid  in  tabulating  your  answers.  If 
you  would  like  to  elaborate  on  any  questions,  use  the  blank  space  on  the  last  page. 

7-10.  Among  the  things  teen-agers  strive  13.  In  some  schools,  there  seems  to  be 

for  during  their  high  school  days,  just  one  group  that  more  or  less  runs 

how  important  do  you  think  each  of  things  among  the  students . What  about 

these  should  be?  (Rank  from  1 through  at  this  school?  Is  there  one  group  that 

4:  1 for  the  highest  in  importance  to  seems  to  be  always  in  the  middle  of 

you.  2 for  the  second  highest.  3 for  the  things,  or  are  there  several  groups 

third  highest,  and  4 for  the  lowest.)  like  that?  (Check  one.) 


pleasing  their  parents 

learning  as  much  as  possible  in 

school 

living  up  to  religious  ideals 

being  accepted  and  liked  by  other 

students 

11.  if  you  could  see  any  one  of  three  boys 
elected  president  of  the  senior  class, 
who  would  you  rather  it  be? 

1  brilliant  student 

2  an  athletic  star 

3  most  popular 

12.  If  you  could  see  any  one  of  three  girls 
elected  president  of  the  senior  class, 
who  would  you  rather  it  be? 

1  brilliant  student 

2  leader  in  activities 

3 most  popular 


1  one  group 

2  two  groups 

3  three  groups 

4  more  than  three  groups 

5  no  group 

PLEASE  ANSWER  THE  NEXT  FIVE  QUES- 
TIONS WHICH  PERTAIN  TO  YOUR  JOB  AS 
IT  ACTUALLY  IS,  NOT  AS  YOU  THINK  IT 
SHOULD  BE. 

14.  How  much  job  security  do  you  think  you 
have  as  a teacher  in  this  school?  (Check 
one.) 

1  no  security 

2  very  little  security 

3  some  security 

- 4 very  much  security 

15.  How  much  opportunity  to  be  helpful  to 
other  people  does  your  position  as  a 
teacher  provide  for  ycu?  (Check  one.) 

1  no  opportunity 

2  very  little  opportunity 

3  some  opportunity 

4 very  much  opportunity 
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16.  How  much  prestige  does  your 
position  as  a teacher  give  you  in 
the  community  where  your  school 
is  located?  (Check  one.) 

1  no  prestige 

2  very  little  prestige 

3  some  prestige 

4  very  much  prestige 

17.  How  much  opportunity  for 
independent  thought  and  action 
does  your  position  as  a teacher 
allow  you  in  your  school 
activities?  (Check  one.) 

1 1 no  opportunity 

2  very  little  opportunity 

3  some  opportunity 

4  very  much  opportunity 

18.  How  much  opportunity  for  independent 
thought  and  action  does  your  position 
as  a teacher  allow  you  out  of  school? 
(Check  one.) 

1  no  opportunity 

2  very  little  opportunity 

3  some  opportunity 

4  very  much  opportunity 

19.  How  much  self-fulfillment  (that  is 
the  feeling  of  being  able  to  use 
one's  unique  capabilities,  of 
realizing  one's  potential)  does 
your*  position  as  a teacher  provide 
for  you?  (Check  one.) 

1  no  self-fulfillment 

2  very  little  self-fulfillment 

3  some  self-fulfillment 

4  very  much  self-fulfillment 

20.  If  you  had  it  to  do  over  again, 

would  you  enter  teaching?  (Check  one.) 

1  definitely  yes 

2  probably  yes 

3  probably  no 

4  definitely  no 

21-  If  you  are  dissatisfied,  what  occupa- 
22.  tion  would  you  choose?  (Be  specific.) 


23.  Do  you  think  this  high  school  has  some 
special  characteristic  distinguishing  it 
from  other  high  schools  ? 

1  no 

2  yes  (Please  describe  this 

characteristic  

) 


24-  Which  of  the  categories  below  do  you 
30.  think  come  closest  to  fitting  the 

majority  of  teachers  in  this  school? 
(Check  as  many  as  apply.) 

___  friendly 
too  strict 

too  easy  with  schoolwork 

understand  problems  of  teen-agers 

not  interested  in  teen-agers 

bored  with  their  job 

willing  to  help  out  in  activities 

31-  Among  the  items  below,  what  should 
37.  it  take  for  a boy  to  be  important  and 
looked  up  to  by  the  other  boys  in  this 
school?  Rank  the  three  most  important 
items  from  1 through  3:  1 for  the 
highest  in  importance,  2 for  the  second 
highest  and  3 for  the  third  highest. 

coming  from  the  right  family 

leader  in  activities 

having  a nice  car 

high  grades,  honor  roll 

being  an  athletic  star 

knowing  a great  deal  about 

intellectual  matters 

someone  in  whom  one  can  confide 

inner  thoughts  and  feelings 

38-  Among  the  items  below,  what  should 
44.  it  take  to  get  to  be  important  and  looked 
up  to  by  the  other  girls  here  at  school? 
Rank  the  three  most  important  items 
from  1 through  3:  1 for  the  highest  in 
importance,  2 for  the  second  highest 
and  3 for  the  third  highest. 

coming  from  the  right  family 

__  leader  in  activities 
~ having  smart  clothes 

high  grades,  honor  roll 

being  popular 

knowing  a great  deal  about 

intellectual  matters 

someone  in  whom  one  can  confide 

inner  thoughts  and  feelings 
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45-  In  which  of  the  following  areas 
59.  would  you  say  there  are  problems 
of  discipline  with  the  students  in 
this  school?  (Check  all  items  which 
are  problems.) 

45.  stealing  (small  items  of  little 

value) 

46.  stealing  of  a serious  nature 

(money,  cars) 

47.  destruction  of  school  property 

48.  sex  offenses 

49.  impertinence  and  discourtesy  to 

teachers 

50.  fighting 

51.  truancy 

52.  physical  violence  against 

teachers 

53.  using  profane  or  obscene 

language 

54.  using  narcotics 

55.  drinking  intoxicants 

56.  copying  homework 

57.  cheating  on  tests 

58.  creating  classroom  disorder 

or  chaos 

59.  violation  of  school  rule  about 

smoking 

59a.  What  does  it  take  to  get  in  with 
the  leading  crowd  in  this  school? 


60.  Which  of  the  following  best 

characterizes  the  student  body  at 
this  high  school?  (Check  one.) 

1  aptitude  is  high;  ambition  is 

high 

2  aptitude  is  high;  ambition  is 

low 

3  aptitude  is  low;  ambition  is 

high 

4  aptitude  is  low;  ambition  is 

low 

(61.) 

62.  In  which  one  of  the  following 

subject  areas  do  the  students  here 
seem  to  be  most  interested? 
(Check  only  one.) 


64.  Roughly,  what  percentage  of  the 
students  in  the  senior  class  in  this 
school  are  planning  to  attend  college? 
(Write  in  the  percentage  on  this  line.) 


(65.) 

66.  Suppose  that  an  able  student  who  had 
planned  to  go  to  college  suddenly 
decided  not  to  go.  What  would  be  your 
reaction  to  the  student's  change  of 
plans?  (Check  one.) 

1  I would  be  very  disappointed  and 

would  strongly  encourage  the 

student  to  go  to  college 

2  I would  be  disappointed  but  I would 

not  say  anything  to  the  student 

3  I would  not  care  whether  or  not 

the  student  attends  college 

67-  Rank  the  statements  below  in  the  order 

69.  of  your  agreement  with  them.  (Rank 
from  1 to  3:  1 for  the  statement  with 
which  you  agree  most  strongly,  and 
so  on.) 

high  school  should  be  primarily  a 

means  of  developing  the  intellec- 
tual capacities  of  the  students. 

high  school  should  be  primarily  a 

means  of  providing  all-round 
personal  development. 

high  school  should  be  primarily  a 

means  for  providing  practical  job 
training. 


(70-72.) 

73.  Which  of  the  categories  below  comes 
closest  to  the  attitude  of  most  of  the 
students  toward  the  teachers  in  this 
school?  (Check  one.) 

1  they  feel  close  to  the  teachers; 

will  confide  in  them;  and  feel  that 
the  teachers  understand  them. 

2  they  feel  that  the  teachers  are 

trying  to  help  them,  but  don't 
really  understand  their  problems. 

3  they  feel  that  the  teachers  are 

indifferent  to  their  problems. 

4  they  are  distrustful  of  the  teachers 

and  suspicious  of  their  intentions. 


1  science 

2  social  studies 

3  English 

4  foreign  languages 

5  music  and  art 

6 mathematics 


(63.) 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

1 

107-  Some  problems  which  may  arise  for  teen-agers  are  listed  below.  For  each,  indicate  the 
116.  one  person  a teen-ager  should  rely  upon  most  for  advice  and  guidance.  (Check  only  one 
person  for  each  problem.) 


107. 

108. 

109. 

110. 


111. 

112. 

US. 

114. 

115. 

116. 

117- 

128. 


117. 

118. 

119. 

120. 

121. 

122. 

123. 

124. 

125. 

126. 

127. 

128. 


Brother  or 

Guidance 

Teacher  Mother  - 

Father 

Sister 

Friends  counselor  Clergyman 

School  grades  1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

Career  plans  1 2 

Personal  problems 

3 

— 

4 

5 

6 7 

6 7 

with  parents  1 2 

Personal  problems 

3 

— 

4 

5 

not  involving 

parents  1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 __ 

Morals  and  values  1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

Dating  1 2 

Getting  into 

3 

— 

4 

5 

6 7 

college  1 2 

What  clothing  to 

3 

— 

4 _ 

5 

6 7 __ 

buy  1 2 

3 



4 

5 

6 7 

What  books  to  read  1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

Choice  of  friends  1 2 , _ 

3 

— 

4 

5 

6__  7 __ 

In  your  opinion,  how  important  is  each  of 

the  following  things  for  an  adolescent? 

(Check  only  one  for  each  item.) 

Very 

Somewhat 

Not 

important 

important 

important 

Be  a leader  in  extracurricular 

activities 

1 

2 

3 

Have  a good  reputation 
Do  things  together  with  the  rest 

1 

— 

2 

3 

of  his  family 

1 

2 

3 

Work  hard  on  studies 

1 

2 

3 

Participate  in  sports 

1 

2 

3 

Go  out  on  dates 

1 

2 

3 

Be  popular  in  school 

1 

2 

3 

Do  serious  reading 

1 

2 

3 

Earn  some  money 

1 

2 

3 

Plan  for  the  future 

1 

2 

3 

Help  around  his  house 

1 

2 

3 

Respect  his  parents 

1 

mmmm 

2 

3 

129.  How  important  is  it  to  students 
in  this  school  to  get  good  grades  ? 
(Check  one.) 

1  extremely  important 

2  important 

3  not  important 

(130.) 

131.  How  satisfying  is  it  to  students 
in  this  school  to  work  hard  on 
studies?  (Check  one.) 


(132.) 

133.  How  much  do  students  in  this  school 
admire  students  who  are  very  bright? 
(Check  one.) 

1  admire  brightness  very  much 

2  admire  brightness  a little 

3  don't  admire  it  at  all 

(134.) 


1  extremely  important 

2  important 

3 not  important 
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135- 

147. 

135. 

136. 

137. 

138. 

139. 

140. 

141. 

142. 

143. 

144. 

145. 

146. 

147. 

148- 

154. 

148. 

149. 

150. 

151. 

152. 

153. 

154. 


Below  is  a list  of  different  types  of  high  school  students.  For  each,  indicate  how  much 
you  like  having  this  type  of  student  in  your  class.  (Check  one  alternative  for  each.) 


Like 

very  much 

Like 

somewhat 

Dislike 
; somewhat 

Dislike 
Very  much 

Am 

indifferent 

One  who  is  brilliant 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

One  who  is  not  popular  with 
other  students 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

One  who  is  academically  slow 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

One  who  is  an  athlete 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

One  who  studies  much 

1 

2 

3 

-4 

5 

One  who  does  not  study  much 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

One  who  comes  from  the 
right  family 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

One  who  is  not  an  athlete 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

One  who  is  a leader  in 
school  activities 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

One  who  is  popular  with 
other  students 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

One  who  is  an  average  student 

1 

2 

3 

4 

« 

5 

One  who  belongs  to  the 
leading  crowd 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

One  who  is  well  dressed 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

If  you  were  completely  free  to  do  so,  how  would  you  change  each  of  the  following  class- 
room practices  in  this  school?  (Check  one  alternative  for  each.) 

Have  more 

No  change 

Have  less 

Individual  guidance  by  the  teacher 

1 

2 . 

3 __ 

Grouping  of  pupils  by  ability 

1 

2 . 

3 __ 

Independent  work  by  the  students 

1 

2 . 

3 __ 

Discipline 

1 

2 , 

3 __ 

Homework 

1 

2 . 

3 __ 

Discussion  of  controversial  issues 

1 

2 . 

3 __ 

Others  (What? 

-J 

1 

2 

3 

o 
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155-  How  do  you  feel  about  these  policies  or  programs?  For  each  one  indicate  by  a check  in  the 
169.  appropriate  space  whether  it  is  something  you  think  is  highly  desirable,  desirable,  undesir- 
able or  highly  undesirable. 


Highly  Highly 

desirable  Desirable  Undesirable  undesirable 


155.  Pupils  are  separated  into  ’’bright” 
and  "slow”  classes 

156.  Jn  the  first  seven  grades  pupils 
must  meet  specified  academic 
standards  in  order  to  be  promoted 

157 . A maximum  class  size  of  twenty -five 
in  the  first  seven  grades 

158.  “Sex  education  in  high  schools 


159.  A great  deal  of  emphasis  on  a 
program  of  extra-curricular 

activities  * — 

160.  More  clubs  and  leisure  time 

activities  outside  of  school  1 — 

161.  Some  kind  of  psychological  guidance 

facilities  available  to  pupils  1 — 

162.  Numerical  grading  given  on  regular 

report  cards  in  the  first  seven  grades  1 — 

163.  Numerical  grading  in  high  school  1 — 

164.  Teachers  act  as  advisors  in  extra- 
curricular activities  1 — 

165.  More  emphasis  is  placed  on 
developing  individual  interest  of 
the  pupil,  rather  than  on  teaching 

subject  matter  1 — 

166.  Teacher  participation  in  policy 

formation  1 — 

167.  Pupils  regularly  form  into  lines  on 

the  way  to  and  from  classes  * — 

168.  Use  of  schools  as  neighborhood 

centers  for  teen-agers  and  adults  1 — 

169.  Extensive  use  of  psychological  and 

mental  tests  1 — 


2 

2 

2 


2 

2 

2 

2 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 


3 


4 


3 


4 


4 


3 


4 


4 


O 

ERIC 
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170.  How  would  you  categorize  the 
majority  of  classes  given  at  this 
school?  (Place  a check  ( >/)  in  the 
box  which  best  characterizes 
classes  here.) 


STRICT 

and 

FORMAL 


RELAXED 

and 

INFORMAL 


171.  How  would  you  rate  the  Parent-Teacher 
Organization  at  this  high  school? 

(Check  one.) 

1 both  constructive  and  useful 

2  mediocre  or  poor 

3  a useless  formality 

4 an  obstacle 

5 parents  not  interested  in  the  school 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

2 

207-  High  school  teachers  have  different  ideas  about  the  MAIN  PURPOSES  OF  A COLLEGE  . 
214.  EDUCATION.  Rate  the  ideas  listed  below  according  to  their  importance  to  jrou  by  checking 
one  of  the  three  lines  by  each  statement. 

High  Medium  Low 

importance  importance  importance 


207. 

a. 

Provide  vocational  training;  that 
is  develop  skills  which  are 
directly  applicable  to  a job 

1 

2 

3 

208. 

b. 

Develop  abilities  to  get  along 
with  different  kinds  of  people 

1 _ 

2 

3 

209. 

c. 

Develop  knowledge  and  interests 
in  community,  national  and  world 
problems 

1 

2 

3 

210. 

d. 

Develop  morals  and  values 

1 

2 

3 

211. 

e. 

Prepare  the  student  for  a happy 
marriage  and  family  life 

1 

2 

3 

212. 

f. 

Develop  skills  which  will  enable 
the  student  to  earn  a high  income 

1 

2 

3 

213. 

g. 

Develop  understanding  of  science 
or  the  arts 

1 

2 

3 

214. 

h. 

Provide  social  and  athletic 
activities 

1 

2 

3 

215. 

Which  one  of  the  above  goals  is  most  important  to  you?  (Circle  the  letter  corresponding 
to  the  goal.) 

abcdefgh 
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9i  r-  'RaIou/  is  s list  of  true-false  statements  about  high  schools.  You  are  to  decide  which  state- 
232.  ments  ie  characSSrf  your  high  school  and  which  are  not.  Circle  T when  the  state- 
ment is  mostly  true  as  a description  and  circle _F  when  it  is  mostly  false  as  a description. 
(Give  only  one  response  to  each  item.)  Your  answers  should  tell  us  how 
tore  rXrthan what  you  would  like  them  to  be.  PLEASE  DO  NOT  OMIT  ANY  ITEM. 


L'aI  aa 


216.  Students  seldom  get  together  on  their  own  time  to  talk 
about  things  they  have  learned  in  class. 

217.  It  takes  more  than  memorizing  what’s  in  the  textbook  to 
get  an  "A"  in  courses  here. 

218.  Students  here  value  individualism;  that  is,  being  different 
from  others. 

219.  Clear  and  careful  thinking  are  most  important  in  getting  a 
good  grade  on  reports,  papers,  discussions,  and  tests. 

220.  Pull  and  bluff  get  students  through  some  courses  here. 

221.  There  is  a lot  of  interest  here  in  learning  for  its  own 
sake,  rather  than  just  for  grades  or  for  graduation 
credits. 

222 . Few  students  try  hard  to  get  on  the  honor  roll. 

223.  Teachers  do  nothing  more  than  repeat  what’s  in  the 
textbook  in  many  classes  here. 

224.  Most  students  here  don’t  do  much  reading. 

225.  There  is  not  much  emphasis  by  teachers  here  on  pre- 
paring for  college. 

226.  Teachers  here  encourage  students  to  value  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake,  rather  than  just  for  grades. 

227.  There  is  a lot  off  competition  for  grades  here. 

228.  Teachers  here  are  really  skillful  at  getting  students  to 
work  to  the  limit  of  their  ability. 

229.  Students  here  are  very  much  aware  of  the  competition  to 
get  into  college. 

230.  Most  students  here  dress  and  act  pretty  much  alike. 

231.  Teachers  here  often  present  more  material  than  the 
students  can  handle. 

232.  A lot  of  students  here  are  content  just  to  get  by. 


T 

T 

T 

T 

T 


T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 

T 


F 

F 

F 

F 

F 


F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

4 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 
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233.  Check  the  category  which  comes 
closest  to  your  feeling  about 
yourself.  'Check  only  one.) 

1  I don't  like  myself  the  way 

I  am;  I'd  like  to  change 
completely 

2 there  are  many  things  I'd  like 

to  change,  but  not  completely 

3  I'd  like  to  stay  very  much  the 

same;  there  is  very  little  I 
would  change 

234-  What  three  activities  in  your  life 
239.  give  you  the  most  satisfaction? 
Rank  the  3 most  important  to  you 
from  1 to  3:  1 for  the  highest  in 
importance,.  2 for  the  second 
highest.  3 for  the  third. 

your  career 

family  relationships 

leisure-time  recreational. 

activities 

religious  beliefs  or  activities 

participation  as  a citizen  in 

the  affairs  of  your  community 

participation  in  activities 

directed  toward  national  and 
international  betterment 

240-  About  how  much  schooling  do  you 
241.  think  most  young  men  and  women 
need  these  days  to  get  along  well 
in  the  world?  (Check  one.) 

Men  Women 


243.  The  BEST  way  to  get  ahead  in  life  is  to: 
(Check  only  one.) 

1  work  hard 

2  have  a pleasant  personality  ahd 

be  likeable 

3  know  the  right  people 

4  save  your  money 

5  get  a college  education 

6  be  a person  with  a special  talent 

such  as  an  actor,  good  athlete 
or  singer 

244.  Do  you  enjoy  talking  about  international 

and  national  affairs?  (Check  one.) 

1  very  much 

2  a little 

3  not  at  all 

245.  About  how  much  time  on  the  average 
do  you  spend  watching  T.V.  on  a 
weekday?  (Check  one.) 

1  none  or  almost  none 

2  about  1/2  hour  a day 

3  about  1 hour  a day 

4  about  1 1/2  hours  a day 

5  about  2 hours  a day 

6  3 or  more  hours  a day 

246.  What  type  of  music  do  you  like  best? 
(Check  only  one.) 

1  twist 

2  other  popular  music 

3  jazz 

4  classical 

5 folk  music 


1  l more  than  college 

2  2 college 

3  3 high  school  education 

4 4 grammar  school  education 


242.  Do  you  think  that  most  of  the  important 
things  that  happen  to  people  are: 

(Check  one.)  * 

1  more  the  result  erf  circum- 

stances beyond  their  control 

2  more  the  result  of  their  own 

efforts 


269a.  If  yes:  What  courses  are  they? 


247.  Do  you  do  much  serious  reading? 
(Check  one.) 

1  a great  deal 

2  much 

3  some 

4  little  or  none 

248.  What  is  the  higiest  degree  you  hold  ? 


249.  Have  you  taken  supplementary  courses  ? 

1  no 

2 yes  (Which  or  in  what  field? 


250-  What  major  subject  did  you  specialize  in 
251.  when  in  training  and  what  subjects  do  you 
teach  now? 

Major  Subject 
subject  taught  now 


270.  Have  you  ever  published,  or  are  you 

in  the  process  of  publishing  any  fiction, 
non-fiction,  or  independent  research, 
either  in  the  form  of  an  article  for  a 
journal,  magazine,  or  a book? 

Please  include  any  published  material, 
no  matter  what  the  field  or  purpose. 

1  yes 

2  no 

270a.  If  yes:  Please  indicate  the  type  of 
publication.  * 


1 

2 

3 ] 

4 

5 ‘ 

6 

7 

8 
9 
0 


(252-267.) 


1 

2 

3| 

4 

5] 

6 

7 

8 
9 
0 


Mathematics 
English 

History.  Geography 
Physical  or  Biologi- 
cal Sciences 
Guidance  counseling 
Social  Sciences  (e.g. 
Economics.  Sociology) 
Fine  arts.  Music 
Foreign  languages 
Physical  education 
Education  (other  than 
Physical  education) 
Other  (What?  ) 


271.  How  many  years  of  experience  as  a 
teacher  have  you  had  ? Count  this  year 
as  one  year  of  experience.  (Check  one.) 

1  1-2  years 

2  3-4  years 

3  5-9  years 

4  10-14  years 

5  15-19  years 

6  20-24  years 

7  25-34  years 

8  35-44  years 

9  45  or  more  years 


268.  How  much  of  your  teaching  time  here 
do  you  spend  in  teaching  the  subject 
for  which  you  are  best  trained? 

1  all  teaching  time 

2  more  than  half-time 

3  less  than  half-time 

4 no  teaching  time 


269.  Are  you  required  to  teach  any 
courses  for  which  you  have  not 
had  any  formal  training? 


272 


. How  long  have  you  been  a teacher 
in  this  school?  (Check  one:) 

1  1-2  years 

2  3-4  years 

3  5-9  years 

4  10-14  years 

5  15-19  years 

6  20-24  years 

7  25-34  years 

8  35-44  years 

9 45  or  more  years 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

• 

— . 

3 

307-  Which  of  the  following  grade 
310.  levels  do  you  teach?  (Check 
as  many  as  apply.) 

9th  grade 

10th  grade 

11th  grade 

12th  grade 

(311-313. ) 

314.  What  number  of  hours  per  week  do  you 
devote  to  teaching  in  the  school? 
(Check  one.) 

1  less  than  20  hours 

2  20  to  25 

3  26  to  29 

4  30  to  35 

5  36  to  39 

6  40  to  45 

7  46  hours  or  more 

315.  What  number  of  hours  per  week  do  you 
devote  to  other  school  responsibilities 
which  are  required  or  expected  of  you 
as  part  of  your  job  whether  you  do  the 
work  at  school,  at  home  or  elsewhere? 

1  less  than  5 hours 

2 __  6 to  9 

3 __  10  to  15 

4  16  to  19 

5 20  to  25 

6  26  hours  or  more 

316.  During  this  school  year,  do  you  have 
a part-time  job  in  addition  to  your 
regular  teaching  job  here  ? 


316a.  If  yes:  What  sort  of  work  do  you  do? 
(Be  specific.) 


317.  How  many  hours,  on  the  average,  do 
you  work  each  week  at  your  part-time 
job? 

hours 

318.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this 
community?  (Check  one.) 

1  less  than  one  year 

2  1-2  years 

3  3-5  years 

4  6-10  years 

5  more  than  10  years 

319-  Do  you  belong  to  any  organizations; 

329.  clubs;  lodges;  or  veterans',  sports, 
or  church  groups?  (Check  as  many 
as  apply.) 

319.  ’ political  clubs  (League  of  Women 

Voters.  Republican  or  Democratic 
Clubs) 

320.  fraternal  organizations  (Elks,  etc.) 

321.  veterans'  organizations  (American 

Legion.  V.F.W.,  etc.) 

322.  civic  or  service  clubs  (Rotary. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  etc.) 

323.  religious  social  groups  (Knights 

of  Columbus,  etc.) 

324.  hobby  or  sports  groups 

325.  youth  organizations  (YMCA,  Scouts. 

Campfire  Girls,  etc.) 

326.  N.E.A. 

327.  country  club 

328.  American  Federation  of  Teachers 

329.  __  other  (Which? ) 

330.  How  do  you  lean  in  national  politics? 
(Check  one.) 

1  toward  the  more  liberal  Democrats 

2  toward  the  more  conservative 

Democrats 

3  toward  the  more  liberal  Republicans 

4  toward  the  more  conservative 

Republicans 

5  toward  a third  party 

(Which? ) 


331.  What  is  your  religous  preference  ? 
(Check  one.) 

1  Protestant  (What  denomina-  . 

tion? . ) 

2  Roman  Catholic 

3  w Jewish 

4  Other  (What? ) 

332.  What  is  your  age?  (Check  one.) 

1  under  21  years 

2  21*25  years 

3  26-30  years 

4  Sl-35  years 

5  36-40  years 

6  41-45  years 

7  46-55  years 

8  56-65  years 

9 66  or  over 


333-  How  much  formal  education  did  your 
334.  parents  have?  (Check  one  for  father 
and  one  for  mother.) 

Y 

Father  Mother 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


7 


some  grade  school 
finished  grade  school 
some  high  school 
finished  high  school 
some  college 
finished  college 
M.A..  Ph.D..  Ed.D.  or 
professional  degree 


(335*336.) 


337-  What  kind  of  work  did  your  father  do? 
338.  (Be  specific.) 


339.  What  is  your  marital  status? 

(Check  one.) 

1  single,  never  married 

2  married 

3  widowed 

4  divorced  or  legally  separated 

340-  If  married  now.  or  ever  married. 

341.  what  is  (was)  your  spouse's  occupation? 
(Please  be  specific.) 


342-  Type  of  employer  or  firm  (NOT  THE 
343.  SPECIFIC  NAME,  but  the  general  type 
— such  as  "federal  government" , or 
"large  airplane  factory",  or  "owns 
small  retail  grocery  store"): 


344.  What  is  your  sex? 

1  male 

2 female 


80 

T 


In  order  to  test  the  statistical  adequacy  of  our  sample,  we  need  to  know  the  name  of  each 
teacher  who  participates.  The  questionnaire  will  not  be  identified  with  your  name;  all 
responses  are  completely  confidential. 

Your  name: 


Your  address: 


As  you  know,  this  is  a study  of  the  values  of  the  student  body  of  this  high  school  and 
the  various  groups  within  it  as  they  affect  a boy's  or  a girl's  path  through  school  and 
beyond.  The  categorical  questions  above  provide  only  a crude  way  of  learning  this.  We 
would  appreciate  any  further  comments  you  might  have  about  the  school  or  its  students 
which  are  relevant  to  our  purpose.  You  may  use  the  remaining  space  in  the  questionnaire, 
or.  if  necessary,  an  added  sheet. 


THANK  YOU  VERY  MUCH  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION.  AND  OUR  BEST  WISHES  TO  YOU! 
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abstract  FutpOSeg  ate  (T7~~Eb  examine  the  reiacive  influence  upon  adolescents  ot 
peers  and  families,  (2)  to  compare  these  influences  in  two  societies,  the 
United  States  and  Denmark,  and  (3)  in  a partial  replication  and  extension  of 
Coleman's  (1961)  The  Adolescent  Society,  to  describe  the  internal  structure  and 
operation  of  adolescent  subcultures  in  the  United  States  and  Denmark* 


Data  were  collected  on  all  students  in  3 American  high  schools  (N  * 2327) 
and  12  Danish  secondary  schools  (N .«  1552)  using  a structured  questionnaire. 
Data  also  were  obtained  from  68%  of  the  students'  mothers  in  America  and  75% 
in  Denmark. 


The  adolescent  subcultures  in  both  comparative  cultures  are  not  separate 
or  isolated  subsocieties  but  rather  reflect  the  orientation  of  the  larger 
societies  surrounding  them.  Earlier  theories  propose  that  adolescents  show 
high  concordance  with  peers  and  low  concordance  with  parents.  Our  data,  in 
contrast,  suggest  that  in  important  areas  of  behavior  and  attitude,  adolescents 
display  high  concordance  with  both  parents  and  peers,  or  low  concordance  with 
both.  Far  from  developing  contra-cultures  in  opposition  to  the  larger  society, 
adolescent  subcultures  express  and  specify  that  larger  society. 


In  comparing  cultures,  both  adults  and  adolescents  in  America  are  more 
concerned  with  winning  the  regard  of  others  than  in  Denmark. 


